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BEQUESTS 
Bequests to Field Museum of Natural History may be made in 
securities, money, books or collections. They may, if desired, take 
the form of a memorial to a person or cause, to be named by the 
giver. For those desirous of making bequests to the Museum, the 
following form is suggested: 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give and bequeath to Field Museum of Natural 
History of the City of Chicago, State of Illinois, = 


—__———SSEEE —  O——— 














Cash contributions made within the tarable year to Field 
Museum of Natural History to an amount not in excess of : 
15 per cent of the larpayer's net income are allowable as deduc- 
tions in computing net income under Article 251 of Regula- 
Hanaee Felating to the income lax under the Revenue Act of 


Endowmenta may be made to the Museum with the pro- 
vision that an annuity be paid to the patron during his or 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1931 
To the Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History: 

I have the honor to present a report of the operations of the 
Museum for the year ending December 31, 1931. 

The most impressive and gratifying fact about the year just 
closed is that the increase in attendance which has been noted 
annually for several years continued, bringing the total number of 
visitors for the twelve months to 1,515,540, a number exceeding by 
far any previous record in the history of the institution. This was 
the fifth consecutive year in which the number of visitors exceeded 
one million, The increase over the 1930 total of 1,332,799 is 182,741, 
or approximately 13.5 per cent, and compares with a gain of 164,369 
made in 1930 over the preceding year. 

While the total attendance increased so notably, the paid admis- 
sions decreased from 160,924 in 1930 to 126,209 in 1931, a develop- 
ment which undoubtedly may be largely attributed to the depressed 
economic conditions which have prevailed during the past year. The 
attendance on free days totaled 1,302,508, while the free admissions 
on pay days due to the special privileges granted Members, children, 
teachers, students, ete., numbered 86,823. Thus the total of free 
admissions in 1931 was 1,389,331, or considerably more than the 
total of free and paid admissions together in 1930. It is estimated 
that more than one-third of the total number of visitors were children. 

The highest attendance for any single day during 1931 was on 
May 21, when 51,917 visitors were received. This vast number of 
people came to the Museum as a result of the fact that Grant Park 
Was that day with spectators viewing the United States 
Army Air Corps parade on the lake front. This attendance was 
exceeded on only two previous days in the Museum’s history— 
June 20, 1926, when 54,024 visitors were received, and May 24, 1929, 
when the number of visitors was 59,843. On both of these occasions 
also there were special attractions in Grant Park which drew large 

A second unusually large day during 1931 was Sunday, September 
6, when 30,068 persons visited the Museum, and in a sense this 
attendance is even more gratifying than those of the other big days, 
because there were no special events drawing the people to Grant 
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In addition to the visitors received at the Museum, several 
hundred thousand children have been reached by the institution's 
educational influence as extended in extra-mural work carried on 

in the public schools and elsewhere by two units of the Museum 
Bie tiem, These are the James Nelson and Anna Louise Ray- 
mond Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lectures which, 
in addition to providing programs and tours at the Museum itself 
for 76,342, reached 227,351 school pupils through lecturers sent out 
to address them in their class rooms and assembly halls; and the 
Department of the N. W. Harris Public School Extension, which, by 
means of traveling exhibition cases displayed in all the public and 
many other schools, with changes of subjects every two weeks, 
reached approximately 500,000 children over and over again during 
the school year. Thus, including both the general attendance (i.e., 
adults as well as children) at the Museum, and the children reached 
by the institution's outside activities, the Museum's educational 
influence reached directly more than 2,240,000 individuals. 

It should be considered further that by various other means, such 
as the circulation of the publications of the Museum, reports in 
newspapers, radio broadcasting, motion picture newsreels, etc., there 
is reached a still wider public on the number of which no calculation 
is possible, but which without question is of very large extent, run- 
ning into millions. 

The second day of May in 1931 marked the tenth anniversary 
of the occupation of the Museum’s present building. The foresight 
in choosing the present site, which is almost equally convenient from 
all sides of the city, has been proved during this time by the attend- 
ance figures. During the more than twenty-five years of occupancy 
of the old Jackson Park building the total number of visitors to the 
Museum was 5,839,579, while in the ten years from the opening of 
the new building on May 2, 1921, to May 1, 1931, the total was 
8,597,409. 

At the request of the committee in charge of the Chicago Jubilee 
held May 11-20, Field Museum participated by remaining open in 
the evening from 6 P.M. to 10 P.M. on May 12. Although the day 
was one when admission normally is charged, during the evening 
hours the public was admitted free. There were 452 visitors during 
these hours. 

The name of Mrs. E. Marshall Field was added in 1931 to the 
list of the Museum’s Benefactors, as a result of her continued gener- 
ous gifts to the institution, now totaling $100,000. 
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THE LATE RICHARD T. CRANE, JR. 
A ‘Trustes of the Museaum from 1908 to 1912 and from 1921 wotil hie death on November 7, 1931 
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‘In recognition of his services to the Museum as Director of the 
Field Museum-—Oxford University Joint Expedition to Mesopotamia 
(Kish), and the fruitful researches he has conducted in connection 
with this work, Professor Stephen Langdon of Oxford University was 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Museum. Dr. Ludwig 
Diels, Director of the Botanical Garden and Museum of Berlin- 





*Dahlem, was also elected a Corresponding Member in recognition 


of the noteworthy cooperation he has extended to Field Museum in 
the work of the Department of Botany, especially in its activities 
abroad conducted under the provisions of the Rockefeller Foundation 
fund for obtaining photographs of type specimens of plants. 

Five names were added to the list of Contributors to the Museum. 
Mr. Frank P. Hixon became a Contributor as a result of gifts totaling 
$1,000 in cash; Dr. Robert Van Valzah through a gift of $1,000 in 


»cash; R. Bensabott, Inc., as a result of gifts of material valued at 


$1,200: Mr. Charles E. Raymond as a result of a gift of material 
valued at $1,000; and Mr. Alfred T. Martin through a bequest of 
$1,000 in cash. 

The following persons were elected in 1931 as Life Members of 


. the Museum: Mr. Max Epstein, Mr. Walter 8. Carr, Mr. Scott S. 


Durand, and Mr. Newton Camp Farr. 

Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
Mr. W. C. Stephens of Chula Vista, California, were elected Non- 
Resident Life Members. 

_A list of Members in all classes will be found at the end of this 
Report (p. 226). 

It is with deepest regret that there must be recorded here the 
death of Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., who had rendered the Museum 
incalculable services both as a Trustee and as a Benefactor. Mr. 
Crane had not only given unsparingly of his time and efforts to the 
work of the Museum, but he was also the donor of gifts to the institu- 
tion totaling more than $100,000 in value. In addition to being a 
Trustee and Benefactor, he was an Honorary Member, a Corporate 
Member, and a Life Member. What Mr. Crane stood for, and what 
he represented to the Museum, is expressed in the following resolu- 
tion in tribute to his memory, adopted by his fellow Trustees on 
November 16: / 

“With profound sorrow and a keenly felt sense of great loss, the 
Board of Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History records the 
death, on November 7, 1931, of Richard T. Crane, Jr., long one af 
the most active of its members. Great homage is due this man who 
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in the fifty-eight years of his life had become an outstanding leader 
in both industrial and civie affairs. Endowed with capacities which 
made him a brilliant success, he was well-known also for his sym- 

pathetic interest in the welfare of all who were engaged in the enter- 
prises he directed, and for his contributions to the welfare of the 
community as a whole. There was a charm, a gentleness, and sim- 
plicity about him, and a complete lack of affectation, which endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact. The deepest loyalty was 
another quality with which he was imbued, and this was constantly 
manifest in his services to Field Museum, as in his other activities. 

“Mr. Crane served as a Trustee of Field Museum during two 
periods: from 1908 to 1912, and again from 1921 until his death. 
His fellow members of the Board had a high regard for his counsel, 
and he was ever ready to give freely of his time and energy to assist 
in the best solution of all problems presented before the Board 
That the Museum was at all times close to his heart is evidenced 
not only by his labors for it, but by his many generous gifts to the 
institution, in consequence of which his name will be perpetuated 
among the Benefactors of the Museum. He had also been elected 
an Honorary Member of the Museum, in recognition of other 
eminent services. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this expression of our admiration 
and esteem for Mr. Crane, and our grief at his passing from our 
midst, be permanently preserved on the records of the Board. 

“And be it further resolved that our deep sympathy be conveyed 
to the members of his family in their bereavement, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to his widow.” 

Because of business demands upon his time, Mr. William 
Wrigley, Jr., resigned from the Board of Trustees at the close of 
the year. He continued his connection with the Museum, however, 
as a Corporate Member and a Life Member. 

At the meeting of the Board on December 21, Mr. John P. 
Wilson and Mr. Sewell L. Avery were placed in nomination to fill 
the vacancies caused by the death of Trustee Crane and the resigna- 
tion of Trustee Wrigley. Final action on these nominations was 
scheduled for the Annual Meeting and election to be held on 
January 18, 1932. 

There were completed during 1931 a great number of new exhibits, 
some of which rank among the most important in the institution. 
In addition, noteworthy progress was made with the reinstallation 
of older exhibits in many halls. These new and reinstalled exhibits, 


‘, 
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which reached a total of 237, are reported upon in detail under the 
heading INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTs (p. 143). A general 
idea of their scope may be obtained from the following brief notes: 

The most unusual and imposing new exhibit is the restoration 
of a scene in a swamp forest of the Coal age, some 250,000,000 
years ago, vividly represented in all its luxuriance, and in natural 
size. This was installed in Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38). This 
group (see Plates IV, V, IX, and XIII), twenty-eight feet wide, fifteen 


' feet deep, and nineteen feet high, probably represents the first 


serious effort to reconstruct in three-dimensional form a whole assem- 
blage of plants of Carboniferous time. A vast amount of intensive 
research, and three years of exacting labor in the Stanley Field 
Plant Reproduction Laboratories of the Museum, were necessary 
to produce this group. The exhibit was planned, and its construc- 
tion supervised, by Dr. B. E. Dahlgren, Acting Curator of Botany. 

Another striking new installation in Graham Hall is a life size 
restoration of titanotheres—gigantic extinct animals of North 
America which resembled rhinoceroses in general appearance, but 
were almost as tall as elephants (see Plate X). The group consists 
of an adult male and female, and one young titanothere. It is the 
work of Mr. Frederick A. Blaschke, sculptor of Cold Spring-on- 
Hudson, New York, and results from the generous fund for groups 
and mural paintings in this hall provided by Mr. Ernest R. Graham. 

The new hall of Chinese jades (Hall 30) was opened during the 
year. This hall contains one of the world’s finest and most compre- 
hensive collections of jade objects, ranging from the archaic periods 
down to the end of the eighteenth century. There are more than 
1,200 pieces, carved in a great variety of forms, in the exhibit, and 
they have an aggregate value of several hundred thousand dollars. 
The collection is annotated with informative labels prepared by 
Dr. Berthold Laufer, Curator of Anthropology, and one of the most 
eminent authorities on the subject. The foundation of this collec- 
tion was laid by the Blackstone Expedition to China, 1908-10, 
under the leadership of Curator Laufer. Many additions were made 
during a subsequent expedition in 1923, known as the Marshall 
Field Expedition to China, also led by Dr. Laufer. In 1927 the 
Bahr collection of Chinese jades was acquired by the Museum 


with a fund contributed jointly by Mrs. George T. Smith, Mrs. 


John J. Borland, Miss Kate S. Buckingham, and Messrs. Martin 
A. Ryerson, Julius Rosenwald, Otto C. Doering, and C. 
Schwab. Other objects were presented by individuals and corpora- 
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tions, chiefly Mr. John J. Abbott, American Friends of China, R. 
Bensabott, Inc., Mr. Richard 'T. Crane, Jr. (deceased), Dr. I. W. 
Drummond, Mr. Fritz yon Frantzius (deceased), Mr. Charles B. 
Goodspeed, Mr. H. N. Higinbotham (deceased), Mr. Linus Long, 
Mr. J. A. L. Moeller, Mrs. William H. Moore, and Mrs. George 
T. Smith, 

A full size reproduction of a grave of the prehistoric mound- 
builders of Illinois (see Plate I11), with an actual skeleton and various 
artifacts brought from the original mound near Lewistown in Fulton 
County, was installed in Mary D. Sturges Hall (Hall 3). In the 
exhibit the mound is shown with the earth partly cut away so as 
to reveal its interior with the skeleton and artifacts exposed. 

Four fine new groups of animals were added to the series in the 
Hall of American Mammal Habitat Groups (Hall 16). These bring 
the total number of such groups to twenty-one, and only one more 
group remains to be installed to complete the hall. The groups 
installed during 1931 are one of South American guanacos; one of 
South American tapirs (see Plate VI); one of South American 
anteaters; and one of mountain lions, which are found in both North 
and South America. The specimens for the three South American 
groups were obtained by the Marshall Field South American Expedi- 
tions. They were the work of Taxidermist Julius Frieaser, while 
the mountain lion group was prepared by Taxidermist L. L. Pray. 
Backgrounds for all fours were painted by Staff Artist C. A. Corwin. 

A reproduction in cellulose-acetate of a twenty-six foot retic- 
ulated python of the East Indies has been placed on exhibition in 
Albert W. Harris Hall (Hall 18). The reproduction (see Plate XV), 
which shows the reptile coiled around a clutch of eighty-two 
is the work of Taxidermist Leon L. Walters. The original specimen 
was secured in Sumatra by the Philip M. Chancellor—Field Museum 
Expedition to the South Pacific in 1929. 


A collection of several hundred examples of Coptic textiles, and 
another of tombstones and memorial and votive stelae, were installed 
in the hall devoted to Egyptian archaeology (Hall J). All phases 
of textile making and decorative design of the Coptic period in 
Egypt (first centuries of the Christian era) are represented in the 
first of these exhibits, which is one of the two largest collections of 
its kind in thecountry. The tombstones and tablets represent various 
epochs from 2200 B.c. down to the Christian era. 


A miniature of a village which shows the dwellings and illus- 
trates the varied activities of the Menangkabau, a Malayan tribe 
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of the Padang Highlands of Sumatra, was completed and placed on 
exhibition in Hall G (see Plate VIII). Modeler John G. Prasuhn 
prepared this exhibit in accordance with data collected by a Museum 
expedition of several years ago. 

Skeletons of two South American ground sloths of the Pleistocene 
age (one to one and one-half million years ago), mounted in positions 
characteristic of their habits in life (see Plate XVIII), have been 
placed on exhibition in Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38). The 
specimens were collected by the Marshall Field Paleontological 
Expedition which spent some months in Argentina and Bolivia 

Several excellent celluloid reproductions of unusual fishes were 
installed in Albert W. Harris Hall (Hall 18). Among these are the 
pelican flounder, winter flounder, frostfish, wolf herring, scorpion 
fish (see Plate XIX), and poison fish. The reproductions are the 
work of Taxidermist Arthur G. Rueckert. 

In Hall 15, containing the systematic series of mammals, there 
was installed a new exhibit of monkeys from various parts of Africa, 
Asia, and the East Indies, including a number of specimens obtained 
by recent expeditions. Of unusual interest is an excellent specimen 
of the rare golden (or snub-nosed) monkey which was secured by 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Kermit Roosevelt while leading 
the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia for 
Field Museum. The C. Suydam Cutting Expedition to Sikkim, 
the Harold White—John Coats African Expedition, the Field Mu- 
seum—Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition, and the Cornelius 
Crane Pacific Expedition all contributed specimens to this exhibit. 
The animals were prepared for exhibition by Taxidermist Rueckert. 

A new exhibit in Hall 34 of the Department of Geology shows 
the eight principal gases which occur as elements in the atmosphere. 
The gases are in separate glass tubes, and are made visible by passing 
an electric current through them, thus producing the characteristic 

The exhibits of North American birds in Hall 21 were augmented 
by a case containing 145 specimens of a great variety of species, 
and one side of a screen of swans and geese (see Plate XI). 

A splendid skull of the great woolly rhinoceros, Coelodonta anti- 
quitatis, acquired by the Museum from the Royal Museum of 
Brussels, Belgium, was placed on exhibition in Ernest R. Graham 
Hall (Hall 38). 
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An exhibit of the principal materials used in basket making, and 
another of dyes and tannins, were added to the economic botany 
collections in Hall 28. 

Four remarkable gold earrings from ancient Kish, obtained by 
the Field Museum-Oxford University Jomt Expedition to Mesopo- 
tamia, were added to the exhibit of Kish antiquities in Stanley 
Field Hall. 

A collection of two dozen planks representing the principal species 
of woods of economic importance which are obtained from the 
Amazon valley, was placed on exhibition in the Hall of Foreign Woods 
(Hall 27). These were collected by the Marshall Field Botanical 
Expedition to the Amazon. 

An exhibit illustrating a quick method of testing minerals for 
radium as well as showing the relative radioactivity of different 
mineral species was arranged in Hall 34 by the Curator of Geology, 
Dr. Oliver C. Farrington. All the principal minerals which are 
used as commercial sources of radium are included. 

Among the reinstallations or other changes made in the various 
exhibition halls of the Museum to bring about desired improvements 
which may be mentioned as especially noteworthy are those in Hall J 
devoted to Egyptian archaeology, where reinstallation work has been 
in progress several years and was completed in 1931; Hall at in 
which the eighteen habitat groups of birds were completely rearrang 
so as to display them to better advantage and make a much more 
attractive hall; Mary D. Sturges Hall (Hall 3), in which the North 
American archaeological exhibits were reinstalled and augmented 
by the addition of much important new material; Charles F, Mills- 
paugh Hall (Hall 26), in which the comprehensive reinstallation 
of the North American wood collections as planned several years 
ago by Professor Samuel J. Record of Yale University School of 
Forestry (who is also the Museum’s Research Associate in Wood 
Technology) was nearly completed; the collection of models of 
Chinese pagodas, which was reinstalled and relabeled in the South 
Gallery; an exhibit of skeletons of carnivorous mammals, which was 
reinstalled on a light-colored screen, in accordance with a new and 
improved method of display, in Hall 19, devoted to osteology; James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Hall (Hall 4), in which three 
cases of Naskapi material were installed, and Hall 10, in which five 
cases of Northwest Coast Indian material were reinstalled; the case 
in Stanley Field Hall illustrating the evolution of the horse, to which 
was added a model of the race horse “Man o’ War” and in which 
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general improvements were made; a case in Frederick J. V. Skiff 
Hall (Hall 37) devoted to ores, which was revised to afford an 
interesting comparison of the amount of iron obtained from quantities 
of iron ore on exhibition; and the reinstallation of forty-four other 
eases in Skiff Hall, and forty-one cases in Ernest R. Graham Hall 
(Hall 38). These are but a few of the many reinstallations made. 

Structural work on eight large built-in cases for groups in the 
Hall of Prehistoric Man (Hall C), begun late in the year 1930, was 
eompleted in 1931. 

As a result of the removal of many duplicate anthropological 
specimens from exhibition during the past few years, many standard 
cases have been made available for new exhibition material. It 
has also possible to convert some of these cases into new or 
special types of cases more suitable for some kinds of installations. 
This procedure has resulted in a large saving in expenditures for 
additional cases, and it will be continued wherever practicable. 

Including parties engaged in local field work in near-by collecting 
grounds, the Museum had sixteen expeditions in operation during 
1931. In addition to these, the institution benefited by receiving 
a number of excellent zoological specimens as the result of a hunting 
trip in Persia, made by Mr. James E. Baum, Jr., of Lake Forest, 
Ilinois. 

In general, due to the financial situation existing during the year, 
and also to the necessity of slowing down field work in order to 
complete work on material accumulated by the unprecedented 
expeditionary activities of the several preceding years, most of the 
expeditions of 1931 were on a smaller scale than in the recent past. 
Of the sixteen expeditions, eleven were in foreign countries, three 
in the western United States, one close to Chicago, and one in Maine. 
Full details concerning the work performed and the personnel on 
all the expeditions will be found in the section of this Report under 
the heading EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH, beginning on page 62. 
Following is a brief summary of some of the most important 
operations: 

The ninth season of excavations on the site of the ancient city 
of Kish by the Field Museum-—Oxford University Joint Expedition 
to Mesopotamia was concluded during the early part of 1931, and 
toward the end of the year the tenth season, which carries on into 
1932, was begun. As in previous years, Mr. Marshall Field gener- 
ously provided the funds for Field Museum's participation in this 
expedition. Professor Stephen Langdon continued as director of 
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the expedition and conducted research upon the antiquities un- 
earthed, while Mr. L. C. Watelin remained in charge of operations 
in the field. Adding to the remarkable accumulation of archaeo- 
logical collections and historical data from its work of previous 
years, the expedition in 1931 discovered the first well-preserved 
palaces of the Sassanian dynasty (A.D. 226-636) of Persian kings 
ever found. The expedition also brought to light Sumerian royal 
tombs more than 5,500 years old, while in another section of the 
ruins it found jewelry which was probably worn at the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar some 2,500 years ago. 

Mr. C. Suydam Cutting, of New York, organized and wholly 
financed an expedition to Sikkim, India, on behalf of the Museum’s 
Department of Zoology. This was the fifth Museum expedition in 
which Mr. Cutting has participated. He personally led the big 
game hunting division of the expedition, and among the outstanding 
specimens in his collections were three of argali or Hodgson's sheep, 
a mountain animal very difficult to obtain. Mr. Herbert Stevens of 
Tring, England, accompanied Mr. Cutting, and remained in the field 
for further collecting after Mr. Cutting’s return home. The expedi- 
tion obtained rare animals found only in the highest parts of the 
Himalayas; a specimen of the rare Tibetan water shrew; an excep- 
tionally fine series of monkeys; and large general collections totaling 
about 2,000 specimens, which included mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, and fishes. Many new and unusual species in the 
collection are of great value for scientific research. 

The Carey—Ryan Expedition to Indo-China resulted in excellent 
specimens of the seladang (gaur ox or Indian bison) and of Indian 
water buffalo, which will be used in the series of Asiatic mammal 
habitat groups in William V. Kelley Hall. This expedition was 
financed by Mr. George F. Ryan of Lutherville, Maryland, who led 
it jointly with Mr. George G. Carey, Jr., of Baltimore. 

As a result of an expedition to central Africa, financed and led 
by Captain Harold A. White of New York and Major John Coats of 
London, the Museum received five specimens of the bongo, one 
of the rarest and handsomest of all antelopes. A gift to the Museum 
of motion and still photographs of living bongos, the first ever made, 
also resulted from the activities of this expedition. 

The Marshall Field Zoological Expedition to China, under the 
leadership of Mr. Floyd T. Smith of New York, continued work 
on its mission of making a comprehensive collection of the fauna 
of western and southern China. 
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The Third Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to British 
Honduras conducted excavations on ancient Maya sites for several 
months. Collections of rare and curious objects, and many scientific 
data on both the ancient and modern Mayas, were brought back 
by Mr. J. Eric Thompson, Assistant Curator of Central and South 
American Archaeology, who was leader. 

Valuable collections, and important discoveries which may change 
a number of archaeological concepts, were made by the Field Museum 
Archaeological Expedition to the Southwest in its second season of 
operations on the Lowry ruin in Colorado. The expedition was 
financed from funds provided by Mr. Julius Rosenwald and the 
late Augusta N. Rosenwald. Dr. Paul 8. Martin, Assistant Curator 
of North American Archaeology, was the leader. 

Toward the end of the year an expedition to French Indo-China, 
led by Mr. Jean Delacour, well-known French zoologist, departed 
from Paris to begin operations. Field Museum's participation is 
sponsored by Mr. William V. Kelley. The Museum will receive the 
bulk of the collections, the remainder going to the Paris Museum 
of Natural History and the British Museum (Natural History). 

Still later in the year an expedition was organized and financed 
by Mr. Leon Mandel II of Chicago, to make zoological collections 
along the lower Orinoco River in Venezuela. Mr. Mandel sailed 
from Miami, Florida, on December 29, aboard his yacht Buccaneer 
with a small party including his brother, Mr. Frederick Mandel, 
and Mr. Emmet Blake, zoologist of the University of Pittsburgh 
engaged especially to collect for Field Museum. 

An expedition to Nebraska, sponsored by Mr. Marshall Field, 
collected fossil mammals of Miocene age (19,000,000 to 23,000,000 
years ago). It was under the leadership of Associate Curator of 
Paleontology Elmer S. Riggs, and the personnel included several 
members of the staff of the Department of Geology. 

Miss Malvina Hoffman, the sculptor of international reputation 
who has been commissioned to prepare the life size bronze figures, 
busts and heads of types of the principal races of the world for the 
exhibits to be installed in Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall, was engage 
in research work in Europe during the early part of the year, and in 
Hawaii, Japan and China during the later months. During her 
visits in these countries she modeled Hawaiian, Samoan, Japanese, 
Ainu, and Chinese types. She also collected necessary data which 
will be of use in completing certain of her sculptures in bronze. 
With her work in China finished at the end of the year, Miss Hoffman 
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left for the Philippine Islands, Bali, Java, Sumatra, the Andamans, 
and India, where she will do similar work. By such extended travels 
Miss Hoffman is enabled to select and model directly from life the 
best representative types of the various races, and her efforts are 
meeting with remarkable success. She has already completed a 
number of the figures even through the final stages of the work 
in bronze, and these have been acclaimed by both anthropologists 
and art critics—by the former for their scientific accuracy, and by 
the latter for their beauty. They represent probably the finest 
work of this eminent artist whose previous sculptures had already 
won her a high place in the world of art. It is appropriate here 
to express the Museum's appreciation of the courtesies and valuable 
assistance rendered to Miss Hoffman by anthropologists and govern- 
ment officials of the various countries she has visited. They have 
cooperated wholeheartedly in furnishing necessary data, and in 
helping her to obtain the services as models of natives who best 
illustrate the characteristics of the racial types she is depicting in 
her work. 

Mr. J. Francis Macbride, Assistant Curator of Taxonomy, 
continued the work of obtaining photographs of type specimens of 
tropical plants of the Americas in European herbaria, in which he 
has been engaged since 1929. This is a project sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and conducted by Field Museum, to provide 
botanists with a vast reference collection of such photographs, which 
are of tremendous importance to persons engaged in botanical re- 
search. To date more than 18,000 photographs have been assembled. 

Through the good offices of Mr. Bruce Thorne, a vice-president 
of Alaska Guides, Inc., arrangements were made whereby that 
organization obtained for the Museum five specimens of caribou 
for a proposed group to be installed in Hall 16. This was made 
possible through the cooperation of the United States Biological 
Survey which had previously granted the Museum's request for a 
renewed permit for this purpose. The animals were obtained toward 
the end of the year in the Rainy Pass region of Alaska. 

As a result of the Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition of 19380, 
the Museum received in 1951 a specimen of the rare giant sable 
antelope of Africa, in size extremely close to the record specimen 
ever taken by any hunters. The horns of the specimen are five 
feet two and one-half inches long, which is only one and one-half 
inches less than the record. This animal is found only in a limited 
area of Angola (Portuguese West Africa). As a result of the same 
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expedition the Museum will receive a large collection, including repre- 
sentatives of practically all the large mammals of South Africa, 
and several thousand specimens of small mammals, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, and invertebrates. ‘The expedition was financed by Mr. 
Arthur 8. Vernay of New York and London, and led by jointly 
with Mr. Herbert Lang of Pretoria, South Africa. 

Under a grant of $3,000 made by Mr. William V. Kelley, which 
contribution was reported in 1930, arrangements were made with 
the Bombay Natural History Society, through Sir Reginald Spence, 
its honorary secretary, whereby the society will furnish its services 
in procuring accessory material, notes, photographs, ete., necessary 
for the construction of eight proposed habitat groups of Asiatic 
mammals in William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17). 

The general economic depression from which the world has been 
suffering has naturally had an effect upon the Museum finances. 
The difficulties thus presented have been met as far as possible by 
curtailing certain activities to some extent, and by effecting more 
than usual economies wherever it has been found practicable. The 
Museum's expeditions and field activities especially have been 
reduced in size and extent because of these conditions, and it is 
expected that this type of work will be kept at a minimum also 
during the ensuing year. It has been necessary also to cut down 
somewhat the working force of the Museum. 

Although the total expenditures for the year 1931, amounting 
to $841,740.85, were $58,479.95 less than the expenditures in the 
year 1980, there was a deficit of $7,211.39, which, added to notes 
payable on account of money borrowed for previous years’ deficits, 
brought the notes payable at the close of the year to a total of 
$184,800. 

The Museum received various benefactions, both in money and 
material, for which expressions of gratitude are herewith renewed. 
Acknowledgments of gifts of funds follow: 

Mr. Marshall Field contributed $150,000 for use in meeting part 
of the operating expenses of the Museum during 1931. 

President Stanley Field contributed a total of $120,476.47. This 
amount represents four different contributions, distributed as 
follows: $91,099.44, towards liquidation of the building fund deficit; 
1,000, which the Museum turned over as a gift to the International 
Office for the Protection of Nature, at Brussels, Belgium; $16,177.08, 
to cover the operating expenses of the Stanley Field Plant Repro- 
duction Laboratories of the Museum during 1931; and $12,200, to 
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cover the cost of twenty-one less than life size and two larger than 
life size figures in bronze of various racial types of the world, made 
by the sculptor, Miss Malvina Hoffman. The bronzes are reproduc- 
tions of some of the life size sculptures Miss Hoffman is making for 
Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall, and are not included in the con- 
tract for that work for which funds were provided by the late Mr. 
Chauncey Keep, Mr. Marshall Field, and Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe. 

A gift of $50,000 was received from Mrs. E. Marshall Field, 
representing her annual contribution. 

Mrs. James Nelson Raymond made two contributions, one of 
e2,000 and another of $1,000, toward the operating expenses of the 
James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for Public 
School and Children’s Lectures, which was established by her in 1925. 

Mr. Frederick H. Rawson contributed $5,000 for use in connection 
with the projected Hall of Prehistoric Man. 

The Rockefeller Foundation made a further grant of $5,000 for 
continuing the work of photographing type specimens of plants. 
This was the third and final payment in a series totaling $15,000. 

Contributions totaling $3,252.30 were made by Mr. C. Suydam 
Cutting for payment of the salary and expenses of a collector em- 
ployed in connection with the C. Suydam Cutting Expedition to 
Sikkim, India, conducted for Field Museum. 

Dr. Robert Van Valzah contributed $1,000 to the Field Museum-— 
Oxford University Joint Expedition to Mesopotamia. 

Contributions totaling $750 were made by Mr. Henry J. Patten, 
also for use in connection with the Kish expedition. 

From the American Friends of China, Chicago, the sum of $625 
was received for the purchase of material for addition to the Mu- 
seum's Chinese collections. 

Mr. Frank P. Hixon made a contribution of $250. 

Mr. Joseph Simons contributed $250 towards the expense of 
sending Taxidermist Ashley Hine to southern California to make a 
collection of the birds of that region. 

Mr. William J. Chalmers contributed $67.75 for the purchase of 
additional specimens for the crystal collection. 

The South Park Commissioners turned over to the Museum 
$167,360.43, representing the amount due the Museum under the 
tax levy for this purpose authorized by the state legislature. 

Many gifts of valuable material for the collections in the various 
Departments of the Museum have been received in 1931. Gifts of 
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DETAIL OF CARBONIFEROUS FOREST GROUP 
Ernest H. Graham Hall (Hall 38) 


A primitive conifer, Cordaiies, a long extinct type af gymnosperm of the Pennaylvanian 
period, reconstructed in Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories, 
Department of Botany of the Museum 
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this kind, continuing as they do year after year, are very gratifying 
not only because of the enrichment of the collections, but also because 
of the indication they give of a great and active interest which is 
being taken by friends of the Museum in the development and 
improvement of the institution. Details of the acquisitions of the 
year are given in the departmental sections of this Report under 
the heading Accessions (p. 104), and in the List OF ACCESSIONS 
beginning on page 190. 

Special mention seems due here in regard to certain outstanding 
gifts of material: 

With the delivery in 1931 of the five final canvases in the series 
of twenty-eight murals representing the life and scenery of pre- 
historic ages, presented by Mr. Ernest R. Graham, one of the largest 
and most remarkable gifts ever received by the Museum was com- 
pleted. These paintings by Mr. Charles R. Knight, an artist who 
probably has no peer in his specialty of depicting animals of the past, 
are now to be seen on the walls of Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38). 
They are of dimensions making possible the presentation of their 
subjects vividly and strikingly, one-half of them being twenty-five 
by nine feet in size, and the others eleven by nine. They have been 
much praised as works of art, but in addition, and more important 
from Field Museum’s standpoint, they incorporate the most recent 
and accurate scientific knowledge of their subjects, as agreed upon 
by leading authorities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field gave the Museum four specimens 
of lions. These are the animals they shot during their African hunt 
in 1980 (Annual Report of the Director for 1930, p. 288), and the 
specimens are to be used in the preparation of a habitat group 
which has long been desired for addition to the Museum's African 
mammal exhibits. Mr. and Mrs. Field presented the Museum also 
with several thousand feet of excellent motion picture films which 
they made of life in the African wilds. 

Shortly before he died, the late Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., pre- 
sented to the Museum two remarkable and unusually valuable gem 
specimens. One of these is a flawless cut ruby topaz, weighing 97.55 
carats. It is about one and one-quarter by seven-eighths inches in 
size, and is believed to be the finest example ever produced of rose 
or Brazilian ruby. The other stone is a plaque of black Australian 
opal weighing 148 carats, with a polished surface two by one and 
one-half inches, in which are blended tints of the rarest and most 
desirable type, which change according to the angle from which it 
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is inspected. Both of these gems have been added to the exhibits 
in Harlow N. Higinbotham Hall (Hall 31). 

Two bricks of silver, historically as well as intrinsically valuable, 
were presented by Mr. William J. Chalmers. One of these was made 
in 1878 by the first water-jacket furnace at Leadville, Colorado, and 
the other was made from ore brought from some of the first silve 
mines Snieeated 3 in Montana. Mr. Chalmers also gave the Museum 
material for addition to the crystal collection, and a number of 
desirable mineral specimens. 

Mr. Frederick Blaschke, the sculptor, of Cold Spring-on-Hudson, 
New York, was the donor of a beautiful model of “Man o’ War,” 
famous race horse, which he made from life. This has been added 
to the exhibit in Stanley Field Hall illustrating the evolution of the 
horse. 

Among other gifts received for the collections of the Department 
of Geology are a series of very rare metal specimens presented by 
Mr. Herbert C. Walther of Chicago: a collection of Arkansas minerals 
given by Mr. Frank von Drasek of Cicero, Illinois; a collection of 
remarkable cave photographs contributed by Mr. Russell T. Neville 
of Kewanee, Illinois; a remarkable series of 301 fulgurites or “‘lightning 
tubes” received from Mr. E. A. Mueller of Chicago; and a fossil 
skull and jaw of the so-called four-tusked mastodon, Trilophodon, 
presented by Messrs. Roy Muhr of Redington, Nebraska, and Anton 
C. G. Kaempfer of Bridgeport, Nebraska. 

An important gift was received from Dr. Don F. Dickson of 
Lewistown, Illinois, consisting of material from the Indian mounds 
which he has excavated in the vicinity of Lewistown. Included 
are a complete Indian skeleton, two skulls, and twenty-six speci- 
mens of pottery, flint implements and shell ornaments. This material 
was used in preparation of the exhibit of a mound-builder’s grave 
(see Plate IIT). 

Some valuable additions to the Chinese jade collection were 
made by the firm of R. Bensabott, Inc., of Chicago, which presented 
a beautifully decorated square green jade box, and by Mr. Linus 
Long, who gave two ceremonial jade axes. 

Two specimens of red deer from Scotland were received from 
Viscount Furness of Invernesshire, Scotland. 

Mr. James E. Baum, Jr., of Lake Forest, Illinois, presented six 
specimens of the Persian wild ass and two of Persian wild goat to 
the Museum. These specimens resulted from a recent hunting trip 
which he made in Persia. 
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Mr. Arthur S. Vernay of New York gave the Museum a valuable 
collection of ethnological material representing the Bushmen of 
Africa, who are probably the most primitive people in existence 
today. The objects in this collection were obtained by Mr. Vernay 
while he was leading the Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition for 
Field Museum in 1930. 

Mr. C. Suydam Cutting of New York presented three specimens 
of the argali or Hodgson’s sheep, a mountain animal which Is very 
difficult to obtain. He secured these on his expedition to Sikkim, 
India, mentioned elsewhere. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Everett of Hinsdale, Illinois, presented 
a rare Chinese painting, done on silk, of a school of carp. This is 
an exquisite example of Chinese art. It is thirty-two by sixty-six 
inches in dimensions. 

President Stanley Field presented anthropological books valued 
at $157 to the Museum Library. 

Shortly before his death the late Mr. Robert H. Everard of 
Arusha, Africa (formerly of Detroit, Michigan) presented the Mu- 
seum with a specimen of sealy anteater obtained in Tanganyika 

Mr. A. A. Dunbar Brander of Elgin, Scotland, gave the Museum 
nineteen specimens of birds of the English countryside. Among 
other important gifts of zoological material are a collection of 345 
salamanders of Tennessee received from Mr. D. C. Lowrie of the 
University of Chicago; 173 reptiles and amphibians of Texas from 
Dr. C. E. Burt of Winfield, Kansas; a Florida tarpon from Mr. C. 
Irving Wright of Pirates’ Cove Fishing Camp, Florida; five Japanese 
toads from Dr. K. K. Chen of Indianapolis, Indiana; two cave sala- 
manders from Dr. Karl Absolon of Briinn, Czechoslovakia; fifty 
Tennessee reptiles and amphibians from Mr. A. 8. Windsor of 
Chicago; a giant snapping turtle from Mr. G. M. Stevens of Mar- 
cella, Arkansas; twenty-one frogs from Major Chapman Grant of 
San Juan, Porto Rico; and a specimen of capercaillie from Count 
Degenhard Wurmbrand of Vienna, Austria. 

Among important contributions to the collections of the Depart- 
ment of Botany are eight boards of African and Mexican mahogany 
and teak given by Mr. T. R. Williams of New York; twenty veneered 
panels of foreign woods and ninety-six other foreign wood specimens 
presented jointly by J. H. Smith Veneers, Inc., and Schick-Johnson 
of Chicago; a board of ipil wood from Mr. Ralph A. Bond of Chicago; 
8,925 negatives of type specimens of tropical American plants 
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in European herbaria obtained by Assistant Curator J. Francis 
Macbride under a grant of funds from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
New York: the trunk of a rubber tree presented by Mr. Paul Van 
Cleef and the Wilkinson Rubber Process Company of Chicago; 
twenty samples of tobacco from John H. Meyer and Son of Chicago; 
353 specimens of plants from Alberta and Colorado given by the 
Department of Botany of the University of Chicago; twenty-eight 
specimens of fiber plants received from the Companhia Ferd Indus- 
trial do Brasil, of Para, Brazil; and 100 specimens of trees and 
shrubs of tropical America from the School of Forestry of Yale € 
University. 

The collections of the various Departments of the Museum were 
augmented also by accessions obtained through Museum expeditions, 
purchases, and through exchange with other institutions. Details 
of these will be found in the section of this Report devoted to AccEsS- 
SIONS (p. 104), and the List or Accessions (p. 190). - oe 


Among the most notable of such acquisitions in the Department 
of Anthropology are the following: a collection of Eskimo archaeo- 
logical material from the Bering Strait region, acquired by the 
Museum through an exchange with the United States National 
Museum at Washington, D.C.; a skeleton of a man who jived 
7,000 to 10,000 years ago in what is now Hungary (this is the only 
practically complete human skeleton representing this period of 
neolithic culture which has reached the United States and is there- 
fore of great scientific importance), acquired by purchase; a collec- 
tion of flint implements approximately 1,000,000 years old, repre- 
senting the earliest definitely determined handiwork of prehistoric 
man yet discovered anywhere in the world, obtained as a result of 
excavations conducted for the Museum near Ipswich, England, by 
Mr. J. Reid Moir of that locality; and an important collection of 
fifty-four specimens of ancient Brazilian pottery, probably dating 
back to about A.D. 1200, obtained through an exchange with the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The Department of Botany received 1,098 specimens of plants 
from Mexico and Sumatra by exchange with the Department of 
Botany of the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor; and 1,836- 
herbarium specimens of plants chiefly from Brazil and Cuba, by 
exchange with the Naturhistoriska Riksmuseet, Stockholm, Sweden. 
A collection of 964 herbarium specimens of Paraguayan plants was 
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Important accessions received by the Department of Geology 
by exchange included one complete skeleton each of extinct horse, 
bison, ground sloth and carnivore from the so-called “tar beds’ of 
Los Angeles, California, received from the Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science and Art; a complete and well-preserved skull and 
jaws of the woolly rhinoceros which ranged in Europe during the 
glacial period, from the Royal Natural History Museum at Brussels, 
Belgium; three species of Cambrian trilobites from the British 
Museum (Natural History), London; a specimen of the Olmedilla 
(Spain) meteorite from Mr. C. Wendler, Geneva, Switzerland; and an 
etched section of the Tacubaya (Mexico) meteorite from Professor 
H. H. Nininger of Denver. Specimens of two other meteorites from 
Brule, Nebraska, and Adams County, Colorado, were received 
partly by exchange and partly by purchase. There were also received 
by exchange from Mr. H. G. Clinton of Manhattan, Nevada, 
twenty-one specimens of rare aluminum phosphates and associated 
minerals; from Mr. Joseph Linneman of Buffalo, New York, thirteen 
specimens of various rare minerals; and from Mr. Joseph Bianchi of 
Paterson, New Jersey, a fine specimen of the newly described silicate, 
norbergite, with associated minerals. Important purchases included 
the complete fall of the Breece (New Mexico) meteorite, weighing 
115 pounds; a representative specimen of the Newport (Arkansas) 
ironstone meteorite; two skulls and jaws, and other skeletal parts, 
of the rare fossil ungulate, Protitanotherium, giving the Museum 
the best representation known of this important genus; @ head of the 
great fossil fish, Portheus; a horn, three and one-half feet in length, 
of the fossil bison, Bison regius, an extinct species remarkable for 
the great length of its horns; six specimens of beautifully preserved 
erinoids and starfish from Bundenbach, Germany; and a set of the 
eight principal gases of the atmosphere. 

The Department of Zoology received 708 selected zoological 
specimens by various exchanges, mainly from the following institu- 
tions: British Museum (Natural History), London; Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History; Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; New York University; and Senckenberg 
Museum, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Through a most gracious and generous act on the part of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, ownership of a cut leather 
ceremonial corselet of a priest of ancient Thebes was assigned to 
Field Museum. This valuable archaeological specimen, which is 
one of the only two known examples of this kind of corselet in the 
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world, had been on exhibition in Field Museum's Egyptian collec- 
tions for many years, as a permanent loan from Mr. Theodore M. 
Davis of Newport, Rhode Island. Mr. Davis died in 1931, leaving 
all of his Egyptian collections to the Metropolitan Museum, and 
there was a question as to whether he intended to include this corselet 
in the bequest or not. Agreement was made between the two 
museums to submit the question privately to Judge Julian Mack. 
Judge Mack made a thorough study of all data pertaining to the 
matter, and reported that in his opinion Field Museum had a proper 
claim to the corselet, whereupon the Metropolitan Museum accepted 
his decision and relinquished its claim. 

Field Museum made a contribution of $300, representing its 
annual payment, to the Institute for Research in Tropical America, 
located on Barro Colorado Island, Gatun Lake, Canal Zone, Panama. 

The Museum turned over to the Century of Progress Exposition 
ten totem poles, one mortuary pole, one Haida Indian house, one 
Eskimo whalebone house, and three carved wooden figures. This 
material will be exhibited during the exposition in 1933. 

Negotiations were instituted between the Consul-General of the 
republic of China at Chicago, Dr. Koliang Yih, and the Museum, 
which are expected to lead to the loan of the Chinese gateway, 
which the Museum formerly had on display in Stanley Field Hall, 
to the Chinese government for use in its exhibit at the Century 
of Progress Exposition. This gateway, a remarkable and artistic 
creation carved from teakwood, was an exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco, and was purchased 
by the Museum at the close of the exposition. 

The work of all Departments and Divisions of the Museum 
showed satisfactory progress during the year. Proper attention 
has been given to the cataloguing, inventorying and labeling of 
thousands of specimens; to the conducting of scientific research 
upon many subjects; to enlargement and improvement of the study 
collections and facilities; and to public service in the form of supply- 
ing information to hundreds of inquirers upon subjects falling within 
the scope of the Museum. Details of these and other routine activi- 
ties appear elsewhere in this Report. 

Gratifying response was made to the annual spring and autumn 
courses of free illustrated lectures on science and travel given for the 
general public in the James Simpson Theatre of the Museum, and 
also to a series of special lectures for Members of the Museum given 
during the winter. The programs of these, and statistics on attend- 
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ance, will be found under the heading LECTURES AND ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS, beginning on page 47. 

A greater number of children than in any previous year was 
reached by the activities of the James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Foundation for Public School and Children's Lectures, 
which was established in 1925 by Mrs. James Nelson Raymond. 
The Foundation in 1931 continued all the branches of its work con- 
ducted in former vears, such as the sending of extension lecturers 
to the schools to give talks illustrated with lantern slides; the pre- 
sentation of series of free motion pictures and other educational 
entertainments in the James Simpson Theatre during the spring, 
summer and autumn months; the tours of Museum exhibits con- 
ducted by guidelecturers for groups of visiting children; and other 
activities. There was a notable increase both in the number of 
groups of children receiving these services, and in the total number 
of individuals affected, which aggregated 303,693. This upward 
trend in the number of children reached by Raymond Foundation 
activities has continued year after year since the work was first 
undertaken. There can be no doubt as to its great value as a medium 
of supplementary education which brings to the children of Chicago 
schools both knowledge and pleasure which would not ordinarily 
be available to them in the regular routine of their class rooms. 
The work of the Foundation is highly appreciated by educational 
authorities, school officials, principals and teachers, as well as 
by the children themselves, and many expressions of praise for it 
have been received. It has been particularly gratifying to receive 
such expressions from the children, as their favorable opinion 
indicates that the work is succeeding thoroughly with the ones for 
whom it was planned. It may be mentioned as of especial significance 
that this past year, and in several years preceding, a large number 
of letters have been received from children of the Four-H Clubs 
(an organization for rural young people which brings thousands of 
children annually to Chicago for the International Live Stock 
Exposition and invariably includes Field Museum among the places 
to be visited during their stay in the city) acknowledging with thanks 
the pleasure they have received due to the attentions given them 
by members of the Raymond Foundation staff. 

A notable educational contribution in 1931, in addition to its 
regular activities, was made by the Raymond Foundation in coopera- 
tion with Radio Station WMAQ, operated by the Chicago Datly 
News. Each week over a long period an educational lecture for 
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children was given from this radio station by Miss Margaret M. 
Cornell, Chief of the Foundation staff. These lectures were heard 
by the children in the many schools which are equipped with radio 
receiving apparatus, as well as in the homes, Probably several 
hundred thousand composed the audience for each radio lecture. 

The Museum's educational media have been increased by gifts 
from various sources of reels of motion pictures which are excellent 
material for use in the programs of the Raymond Foundation. Still 
other reels available for this use have resulted from Museum expedi- 
tions. During 1931 these were assembled, classified, and filed in 
fireproof containers which meet insurance requirements. The collec- 
tion includes 153 positive reels of motion picture film, and thirty-one 
negatives. 

More detailed accounts of the work of the Raymond Foundation, 
and statistics upon it, will be found in this Report beginning on 
page 48. 

The Department of the N. W. Harris Public School Extension 
carried on as usual its work of supplementing the studies in the city 
schools by circulating among them traveling exhibition cases illus- 
trating natural history and economic subjects. These reached, 
as previously stated, approximately 500,000 children, bringing them 
new material every two weeks during the school year. The Harris 
Extension has been in operation since 1912, and, as is generally 
known, its scope is confined principally to illustrating the flora and 
fauna of the Chicago area (defined for this purpose as the region 
within 100 miles of the city limits), and also the products of typical 
industries with the progressive steps occurring in their manufacture. 
Every effort is constantly made to attain as nearly as possible a 
complete representation of these subjects. More than 1,200 exhibi- 
caer cases have been prepared to date. Due to the exigencies of 

sporting these to the schools, and the handling they get by the 
children, a number of these are always necessarily out of circulation 
for repairs, while others are withdrawn from time to time for improve- 
ments or reinstallations. However, in 1931 there were 1,136 cases 
available for circulation. Of these, 348 are devoted to botanical 
subjects (scientific and economic), 170 to geological subjects (scien- 
tific and economic), and 623 to zoological subjects. The zoology 
eases are divided as follows: birds, 319; mammals, 36; reptiles and 
amphibians, 40; fishes, 30; insects, 182; and economic zoology, 16. 
During 1931 the number of schools and other institutions served 
showed an increase, and the number of cases available was augmented 
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by the preparation of many new ones. The service of the Harris 
Extension is highly appreciated by educational authorities and by 
the school pupils, and there are frequent requests made by institu- 
tions not on the regular list to have the service extended to them. 
Where such institutions are of a type within the field designated 
for the Department, and where other factors make it practicable 
to do so, these requests are granted. The Department's activities 
are treated in full on page 174. 

The plan of providing guide-lecture tours for adults on a schedule 
of two each day except Saturdays and Sundays was continued along 
the lines developed in the past few years. As usual, the variety of 
subjects covered was extensive, and the public responded in grati- 
fying numbers to the opportunities presented through these tours. 
Besides the regular public tours, special guide-lecture service for 
groups requesting it was made available in accordance with the 
practice of past years. 

Service to the general public by the Library of the Museum was 
increased as the facilities offered became more widely known. The 
_ outside visitors to the Library were largely students and members 
of the faculties of educational institutions in Chicago and vicinity. 
The books and pamphlets in the collection, now numbering approxi- 
mately 93,000, were of service also to many others, such as represen- 
tatives of industries, editors, authors, and researchers of various 
kinds. As usual the Museum staff was aided greatly in many 
branches of its work by the Library. 

The study collections made available in each Department to 
students, persons engaged in research, and others, were used by 
many persons, and many expressions were heard indicating the value 
of this service to those who took advantage of it. 

Normal activities were maintained in such Divisions of the 
Museum as Public Relations, Publications, Memberships, Printing, 
Roentgenology, Photography and Illustration. Detailed accounts 
of the work accomplished by these Divisions will be found in various 
sections of this Report. 

A greater number of scientific publications were issued than in 
any previous year of the Museum’s history. Among these were 
several outstanding works, upon which report will be found on 
page 56. 

The monthly bulletin for Members of the Museum, Field Musewm 
News, was published and distributed regularly each month. Every 
effort has been made to increase the value and attractiveness of this 
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publication, so that Members might receive complete news reports 
of the activities of the institution, advance notice of all special 
events in which they might be interested, and pictures of new or 
outstanding exhibits. Details of this work, and also a summary 
of general publicity and advertising carried on through the news- 
papers and various other media generously placed at the disposal 
of the Museum, will be found under the heading Diviston or PUBLIC 
RELATIONS (p. 176). 

Some very interesting results have been obtained during the 
year from a series of research experiments on various problems carried 
out in the Division of Rocntrenclocy. Among these was the develop- 
ment of a new technique whereby there was produced what is believed 
to be the largest x-ray film ever made, having as its subject an 
Egyptian mummy. The dimensions of the films are seven by two 
feet. This is the first time an entire adult mummy in its casket 
has ever been x-rayed on one film and with only one exposure. 
A more detailed account will be found on page 183 of this Report 
under the heading DIvision oF ROENTGENOLOGY. 

A Handbook of Field Museum, supplanting the former Manual, 
was published in 1931. This booklet gives in brief but comprehen- 
sive form general information concerning the Museum, its history, 
its building, its expeditions, and its varied activities. It is sold at 
a nominal price. 

Various forms of cooperation were carried on during the year 
between the Museum and the University of Chicago. The students 
and faculty of the university were encouraged to make use of the 
study collections and special facilities of each Department of 
the Museum, and every possible aid was extended to them by the 
Museum staff. The general Library, and the departmental libraries 
of the Museum, were frequently consulted by groups of students, 
as well as individual students and members of the university faculty. 
Loans of books were made by the Museum Library to the libraries 
of the university, and vice versa. Members of the university faculty, 
especially Professors A. C. Noé and A. 8. Romer, rendered invaluable 
services In connection with the preparation of the Carboniferous 
fia group in Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38). The university 
made notable additions to the herbarium it has on deposit in the 
Museum Herbarium. Assistance in the identification of species ¥ was 
given in the Department of Zoology of the Museum to resea: 
workers from the university zoological faculty. Assistant Caabce 
Karl P. Schmidt gave a lecture before the Biological Club of the 
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university. In the Museum’s Department of Geology two Assyrian 
bronzes of great value belonging to the Oriental Institute of the 
university, which were in danger of destruction from corrosion, were 
restored by means of the Fink electrolytic process. Instruction in 
the installation and operation of the apparatus used in this process 
was given to a representative of the Oriental Institute by Associate 
Curator Henry W. Nichols. A series of minerals was sent on loan 
to a university worker for a study of their electrical properties. 
Work in the Museum’s Egyptian hall, which has been in process 
of rearrangement and relabeling since 1927, was completed in 1931 
by Dr. T. George Allen, whose part time services for this purpose 
were obtained through the cooperation of Professor James H. 
Breasted, Director of the Oriental Institute. In compliance with 
a request of the University High School of the University of Chicago, 
that school was added to the list of institutions receiving on regular 
schedule loans of traveling exhibition cases circulated by the N. W. 
Harris Public School Extension of Field Museum. 

The Museum was host to a number of distinguished foreign 
guests during the year. Among these were Prince and Princess 
Takamatsu of Japan, who, attended by their suite, were visitors 
at the Museum on May 12; Count Hirotaro Hayashi, member of 
the House of Peers of Japan, and Professor of Pedagogy in the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, who visited the Museum on August 
12: Dr. Julius Magnes, President of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, who was a visitor on May 8; and Dr. N. I. Vavilov 
of the Institute of Plant Industry, Leningrad, who made a visit 
in March. Dr. Magnes consulted with members of the scientific 
staff and formulated plans for exchange of specimens and publica- 
tions between his university and Field Museum. Dr. Vavilov, 
who was returning from a tour of Mexico and Central America, 
consulted with members of the staff of the Department of Botany 
regarding economic plants of tropical America. 

The Curator of Anthropology, Dr. Berthold Laufer, received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Chicago 
during the June commencement exercises at the university. This 
honor was in recognition of the important work in Asiatic research 
which has been conducted by Dr. Laufer. 

There were several changes in the Museum staff during the year: 

In November Mr. Rudyerd Boulton, formerly a member of 
the staff of the Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, joined the staff of 
Field Museum as Assistant Curator of Birds. 
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Mr. Colin C. Sanborn, formerly Assistant in Mammalogy, was 
promoted to the position of Assistant Curator of Mammals. 

The services of Dr. T. George Allen of the Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago, were re-engaged through 1991 in order to 
continue the work necessary for completion of the classification and 
labeling of the Egyptian archaeological material. 

Dr. Ralph Linton, Professor of Anthropology at the University 
of Wisconsin, formerly an assistant curator at the Museum, was 
temporarily re-employed during the three months of his summer 
vacation from the university, to work on the reinstallation of Eskimo 
and Northwest Coast ethnological material in Hall 10. 

Mr. C, Eliot Underdown was appointed Assistant in Ornithology. 

Mr. Ulrich A. Dohmen, for more than thirty-five years Chief of 
the Division of Printing, died on May 21. Starting with hand-set 
type, foot-operated printing press, and himself as the only printer, 
Mr. Dohmen developed the plant in his charge to meet the increasing 
demands of the Museum's expanding publications, until now the 
plant is a large and complete one, with modern typesetting, printing, 
binding, and cutting machinery, and a large staff of workers. Mr. 
Dohmen’s devotion to his duties and the great success he made of 
the printing plant were greatly appreciated by the administrative 
officers of the Museum, and his death represents a serious loss. 

Mr. Dewey 8. Dill, an assistant of Mr. Dohmen’s for several 
years, has placed in charge of the Division of Printing. 

Under the Field Museum Employes’ Pension Fund, insurance 
amounting to $5,000 was paid to Mr. Dohmen’s widow, and $500 
each to his daughters, Miss Gertrude Z. Dohmen and Mrs. Katherine 
Nardi. 

Two other Museum employes died during the year. Mr. Stewart 
Herbert, clerk, died on April 10. Insurance of $2,000 was paid to 
his mother, Mrs. Josephine Herbert, under the Museum Employes’ 
Pension Fund. Mr. James Gibney, janitor, died on May 17. His 
widow received $4,000 insurance under the same fund. 

Mr. John Duffy, employed as a janitor since 1906, was placed 
on the pension payroll in 1931. He had reached the age of 71. 

Mr. W. E. Eigsti was employed as an assistant taxidermist to 
take the place of Mr. Herman Hinrichs, who resigned. 

Mr. Walter A. Weber, artist and ornithologist, resigned as of 
May 15. Mr. Pierce Brodkorb left the Department of Zoology after 
two months’ temporary employment in the Division of Birds. Mr. 
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Daniel Clark, volunteer student assistant, served creditably for 
several months in the Division of Reptiles. Mr. G. C. Hixon served 
as special student assistant for some time in the Division of Mammals. 

Dr. C. E. Hellmayr, Associate Curator of Birds, sailed July 9 for 
Europe, to accept, with the permission of the Museum, a position 
in a European university, under an agreement whereby he is to 
furnish the Museum annually with manuscript for further parts of 
the Catalogue of Birds of the Americas. This is a most important 
scientific work of which the first six parts have thus far been published 
by the Museum, and the plans call for four more parts to complete 
it. During the preparation and publishing of these additional parts, 
Dr. Hellmayr is to retain his title of Associate Curator of Birds. 

Mr. James B. MeNair, Assistant Curator of Economic Botany, 
terminated his services to the Museum on December 31. With 
the completion of roentgenograms of all Egyptian and Peruvian 
mummies, the Division of Roentgenology was closed, and the 
services of Miss Anna Reginalda Bolan were no longer required 
after November 30. 

The services of Mr. Herman Lusche, assistant photographer, were 
discontinued on October 31. Six printers were removed from the 
payroll as of September 30, while the services of two employes of 
the Department of Botany were dispensed with on October 15, and 
of two preparators in the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Labora- 
i on October 31. 

al carpenters who are paid on an hourly basis elected to go 
on a a five-day week basis, beginning July 1. Other economies were 
effected in various wage scales. 

Dr. J. Alden Mason, formerly Assistant Curator of Mexican and 
South American Archaeology, who is now Curator of the American 
Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, spent several weeks at the Museum completing a manuscript 
for a publication on the results of the Marshall Field Archaeological 
Expedition to Colombia which he led in 1922-23. 

During the autumn, winter, and spring months when the west 
door of the Museum is open, the Chicago Motor Coach Company 
consented to have stops made there by the buses which operate into 
Grant Park (No. 26, Jackson Boulevard line), as well as at the 
north entrance. This additional convenience provided for passengers 
bound for the Museum later had to be discontinued due to the 
modification of traffic regulations made by South Park authorities. 
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The buses now stop at the north entrance on both their eastbound 
and westbound trips. 

That portion of the foot bridge from Michigan Avenue into 
Grant Park erected, at the expense of Field Museum, by the Illinois 
Central Railroad for the convenience of Museum visitors in the 
early days of occupancy of the present building, has been removed. 
The bridge was no longer necessary because of the close proximity 
of two other bridges, and it was thought desirable to eliminate the 
expense incurred in maintaining it. There remains, however, at 
the east end a link which connects with another bridge to the rail- 
road station, thus serving Museum visitors who depend on the 
Illinois Central for transportation. 

Due to the increasing aviation activities in the vicinity of the 
Museum, it was deemed advisable to insure the building and its 
contents against damage by aircraft. Accordingly, a policy covering 
a period of five years, and providing $600,000 insurance against 
this hazard, was taken out. 

Maintenance of the building, and improvements wherever prac- 
ticable, received due attention. A number of the more important 
of such improvements are noted in the pages which follow. 

At a cost of $64,406.85, included in the building fund deficit 
contribution of $91,099.44 paid in 1931 by President Stanley Field, 
the Museum’s cafeteria was completely remodeled to provide better 
service and increased comforts for the public and the staff of the 
Museum. In the main cafeteria, with accommodations for 192 
guests, an attractive scheme of decorations was adopted by painting 
maps of the continents, the Arctic and Antarctic regions, and the 
world as a whole on the walls (see Plate XXII). In a special room 
provided for the staff the wall decorations are based on Aztec designs. 
All the tables in this room are in attractive booths, except a large 
round table which is provided for the President, Director, and 
their guests, or for luncheon conference purposes. The special 
room for children and other visitors who bring their own lunches 
was improved, while an additional room close by, formerly used 
for the storage of archaeological material, was painted and provided 
with tables and benches to accommodate the overflow crowds on 
special occasions when the regular children’s room is filled to capacity. 
A total of about 450 children can be accommodated in these two 
rooms. 

The main cafeteria and other lunch rooms were provided with 
complete new furnishings, including tables, chairs, floor coverings, 
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china, silver, and all other accessories. The kitchen was provided 
with the most modern cooking, electric refrigeration, dishwashing, 
and other equipment. 

Demands upon the cafeteria facilities have become more and 
more pressing during the past few years, due to the constantly in- 
creasing attendance at the Museum. The improvements which 
have been effected make it possible to meet these demands more 
efficiently. Operation of the cafeteria was placed in the hands of 
the John R. Thompson Company, a firm especially well qualified 
to fill requirements in respect to service, prices, quality of food, 
efficiency of management, and maintenance of the highest sanitary 
standards. Further details regarding the cafeteria will be found 
on page 185 of this Report. 

The Museum's maintenance and engineering forces, In conjunc- 
tion with some outside labor especially hired for the work, completed 
the remodeling of the cafeteria and the supplementary lunch rooms 
for the staff and for children. This task involved running. fifteen 
new circuits for lights and eight new circuits for power through 
the tunnel from the switch room; installation of a ventilating system 
with three fans, and with a heating unit and an oil filter on the 
fresh air inlet; installation of electric washer and refrigerating units; 
removal of the old sewer and installation of a new sewerage system; 
reconstruction of plumbing; and moving and rebuilding of various 
partitions necessary to lay out the rooms in accordance with the 
new plans provided by the architects, 

Praise for the Museum’s system of ventilation was received from 
Dr. Siegfried Maurer, Chicago physician who has been conducting 
research and experiments to assist in the work of eliminating hay 
fever. In pollen counts taken in various Chicago public buildings 
by Dr. Maurer, Field Museum showed the lowest count. In certain 
other buildings the count was from ten to twenty times that in the 
Museum, and the Museum’s count was only about one-half of that 
found at several northern resorts to which hay fever sufferers go for 
The maintenance force cooperated with all the Departments in 
the rearrangements and reinstallations of exhibits in various halls, 
which have been mentioned elsewhere. Eighteen cases of a new 
type with a single light of glass on each side were placed in Hall 13. 
Seven of the Knight murals were mounted on vehisote panels and 
fastened in place on the walls of Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38), 
and all of the twenty-eight murals were washed and starched, while 
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their frames were regilded. Thirty-seven cases in Graham Hall were 
fitted with illuminating hoods, revarnizhed on the outside, and 
repainted inside. Various special installation fixtures were made 
for these. Eighteen cases of bird groups in Hall 20 were fitted 


with illuminating hoods. 
All reinstalled cases in the Departments of Anthropology, 


Geology, and Zoology were repainted inside. In Hall 30, where 
the jade collection was installed, the walls were cleaned, a new 
linoleum floor covering was laid, and a panel was built over the 
center windows on which was hung an imperial Chinese tapestry. 
Eight new cases were provided to receive the jade installations. 

In the South Gallery, where the Chinese pagoda models were 
reinstalled, the cases were fitted with beaver board bottoms, and 
twenty-seven Chinese paintings and tapestries were hung on the 
walls. In Harlow N. Higinbotham Hall (Hall 31), devoted to gems 
and jewels, the walls were cleaned and painted, and two ventilator 
grills were cut in the east wall. 

In all, the maintenance foree remodeled a total of eighty-one 
exhibition cases for the various Departments, and all of these were 
wired for lichts by the engineering force. These cases are assigned 
as follows: eighteen for Hall 20; fourteen for Hall 24; eight for Hall 
80; three for the Hall of Prehistoric Man (Hall C); thirty-seven for 
Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38); and one for Hall O. Thirty 
electrical outlets were installed on the walls of Hall C. 

In addition, eleven built-in cases were constructed for proposed 
rroups in Hall C, and the ground work, framing, trim and glazing 
were furnished for fifteen groups, as follows: the undersea group of 
fishes in Hall 0; the mound-builder’s grave in Mary D. Sturges Hall 
(Hall 3); the model of a Mitla temple in Hall 8; the various new 
habitat groups of mammals in Halls 16 and 17; the new exhibits 
in Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38); and the collections of Coptic 
textiles, and of tombstones and votive tablets, in the hall of Egyptian 
archaeology (Hall J). 

Various work rooms and storage rooms on the third floor were 
repainted and provided with steel storage equipment. The steel 
equipment was provided in furtherance of the Museum's policy to 
eliminate as far as possible all fire hazards caused by wooden shelving, 
cabinets, etc., and to give better protection against all deteriorating 
influences which might harm scientific material in storage and 
supplies and equipment. Included in the new steel equipment 
installed this year are six assemblies of cabinets in the Herbarium, 
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twenty cabinets for bird and mammal storage, twenty-four cabinets 
for miscellaneous purposes, and racks for 136 storage cans containing 
specimens preserved in alcohol. In all, 7,173 square feet of steel 
shelving were provided on the third floor for the various Depart- 
ments. In addition, 175 square feet were provided in the taxi- 
dermists’ skin storage vault on the fourth floor, and 225 feet for the 
janitors’ supplies on the ground floor. 

Because of the need of beginning work in Hall B on the ground 
floor in preparation for the installation of Chauncey Keep Memorial 
Hall it was necessary to move the research classes of Art Institute 
students from the space they had occupied as quarters in this hall. 
Equally suitable quarters were provided for the art classes in a 
vacated room near the west end of Hal! H on the ground floor. 
The rest of Hall B was cleared of material which had been stored in it. 

Painting done during the year included the art students’ new 





class room, the corridor leading to the cafeteria, the children’s second 
or overflow lunch room, and fifteen rooms used for various purposes 





on the third floor. 

Various rooms on the third floor were provided with additional 
tables and chairs made available when all old cafeteria equipment 
was replaced with new. 

A new work room, eighteen by twenty-eight feet in dimensions, 
was built in the northwest corner of Room 38, the large workshop 
of the Department of Anthropology on the third floor, to provide 
quarters for the pottery mender, who will shortly be moved into 
the new quarters. This will make Room 29, the present pottery 
mending shop, available for a new storage room. 

The old skin storage vault on the ground floor was removed to 
provide a clear floor area and additional space for Hall C, which is 
to be devoted to prehistoric man. The floor of this area was lowered 
to conform with the level of the rest of the hall. Partitions were 
built between Halls C and D. 

The taxidermists’ storage room in Hall Q on the ground floor 
was vacated. Part of the stored material was moved to the space 
under the south stairway, and part to Hall L. 

To take care of the ever-increasing demands of the Library for 
additional space to accommodate the overflow of its collections of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals, six book stacks were extended 
to provide additional shelves, and extra space was cleared and set 
aside in the east portion of Room 120 on the third floor close to the 
Library quarters. During the coming year it is planned to make 
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shelf provision in this space which, it is hoped, will relieve in great 
measure the congestion in the Library. 

Two new rooms on the third floor for the use of students and other 
research workers were furnished and opened during the year. One 
of these is in the Department of Anthropology, and one in the 
Department of Geology. The rooms are appointed with tables, 
chairs, and collections of specimens especially selected for their 
usefulness to students. These rooms, Nos. 55 and 113A, were 
formerly used for storage of material. 

The studio of the Division of Roentgenology was given a consider- 
able overhauling to provide the conditions necessary for making the 
large seven-foot films which resulted from this Division’s research 
work. The floor of the operating room was sheeted with lead; 
& Mezzanine was built in this room to facilitate cleaning the x-ray 
lamp; a light-proof ventilator was provided in the dark room: and 
special developing and washing trays with cylinder attachment for 
suspending the large films, and various drying fixtures, were installed. 

Since 1928 tuck pointing of all exterior walls, cornices, and parapet 
walls has been in progress, and this work was completed in 1931. 

The work undertaken in the previous year to provide protection 
against water seepage under the steps at the north and south 
entrances was completed. This involved sinking a caisson, building 
a pier, rebuilding and tuck pointing bulkheads, lowering the terrace 
wall around the shipping room, setting a new level for the lower 
steps at the south entrance, taking up and resetting all lower steps 
at both entrances, building a new cement walk between the upper 
and lower steps of the south entrance, removing all ceiling tiles 
under the steps and replacing them with steel beams, scraping all 
steel work and painting it with a rust preventive compound, filling 
all step and platform joints with mastic top dressing, and sundry 
other operations. Five fans with heating units were installed under 
the north steps to maintain necessary air circulation. 

Electric window fans were installed in the two public toilet 
rooms. Five window frames at road level in the west wall of the 
boiler room were replaced. On the third floor fifty-eight window 
sills, water bars, and lower parts of window frames which had 
rotted, were replaced with new material. A contract was renewed 
with a window cleaning concern to wash all windows periodically, 
The Museum's own maintenance force continued to carry on the 
cleaning of windows at such other times as conditions required it. 
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The recommendations made by the underwriters carryi 
Museum’s fire insurance have been put into effect. 

In the boiler room all the boilers were turbined, and the brick 
settings were repaired. The Museum engineering crew also over- 
hauled all other equipment in the boiler room and the pump room. 

A system to effect a saving in the cost of lighting the building 
has been put into force. The saving reached its maximum in 
December when a reduction of 20,000 kilowatts was made in the 
use of electricity as compared with December of the preceding year. 
This is approximately 20 percent. It is expected that this percentage 
of saving in kilowatts used will be maintained throughout 1932. 

Steam for heating was furnished under contract to the John G. 
Shedd Aquarium during the seasons requiring heat, and to Soldier 
Field from November 6 to December 10. 





LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


GENERAL LECTURES.—The Museum's fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth 
courses of free lectures for the public were given in the James Simpson 
Theatre on Saturday afternoons during the spring and autumn 
months. ‘They were illustrated by motion pictures and stereopticon 
slides. Following are the programs of both courses: 


Firty-Firrl Free LecTurRE CouURsE 

March 7—The Lost Valleys of the Caucasus. 

Mr. William Osgood Field, Lenox, Massachusetts. 
March 14—The Human Side of the Byrd Expedition. 

Chief Yeoman Charles E. Lofgren, United States Navy (retired); 

Personnel Officer of the Byrd Expedition to the Antarctic. 

March 21—<Australian Life and Scenery. 

gare Griffith Taylor, Professor of Geography, University of 


March 28—Exploring the Jungles of Surinam. 
Mr. Jean M. F. Dubois, Denver, Colorado. 
April 4—Alaska. 
Mr. Amos O. Berg, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
April 11—<Across Asia's Snows and Deserts. 
Mr. William J. Morden, Associate in Mammalogy, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 
April 18—The Tale of the Ancient Whaleman. 
Mr. Chester Scott Howland, Boston, Massachusetts. 
April 25—Three-wheeling through Africa. 
Mr. James C. Wilson, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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Firty-sixTH Fres Lecture Course 
October 3—An African Hunting Trip. | 
Dr. Thomas 8. Arbuthnot, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
October 10—EBurma. 
Mr. Louis H. Baker, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


tober 17—B FAY d Grand C 
October i Recs ene Berge dete 


Ds. ©. O. Schneider, Chicago. 


October 24—Pioncering in the Canadian Peace River Country. 


Professor Charles C. Colby, Professor of Geography, University 
of Chicago. 


October 31—East of Suez. 

Mr. H. C. Ostrander, Yonkers, New York. 
November T—Mexico. 

Mr. Fred Payne Clatworthy, Estes Park, Colorado. 
November 14—Explorations in the Old Maya Empire. | 

Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C, 
November 21—On the Trail of the Viking. 

Captain Donald B. MacMillan, Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
November 28—Camera Shooting in the Southern Marshes. 

Mr. Alfred M. Bailey, Director, Chicago Academy of Sciences. 

The total attendance at these seventeen lectures was 22,779. 

In addition to the regular spring and autumn courses, the follow- 
ing special lectures were given for Members of Field Museum: 
January 11—The Nile and Beyond. 

Mx ie ie Radcliffe Dugmore, F.R.G.8., F.R.P.S., London, 








January 18—A Naturalist in the South Seas. 


Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator of Prag atl ae | 
Museum; leader of the scientific section of th , 
Crane Pacific Expedition for Field Museum, 1923-39. 


January 25—Enxplorations in Plant and Animal Life. 
Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury, Berkeley, California. 


The total attendance at these three special lectures was 1,535. 
The total number of lectures for adults was twenty and the total 
attendance at them was 24,908. 


JAMES NELSON AND ANNA LOUISE RAYMOND 
FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN’S LECTURES 

The James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation has 
continued to provide lecture and entertainment programs for children 
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both at the Museum and outside in schools and camps, and has 
endeavored by means of guide-lecture tours, radio talks, and in 
other ways to broaden the contact between the Museum and the 
public. 

ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHILDREN.—T hree series of entertainments 
were offered during the year. As in previous seasons, the spring 
and autumn courses were given on Saturday mornings in the James 
Simpson Theatre, and the summer series, offered on Thursday 
mornings during the months of July and August, was given in the 
exhibition halls and in the Theatre. Following are the programs of 
these three series of entertainments: 

SpPrinc COURSE 

February Wea) beavers: egies a pecomes Exeaient 
i ae flee the elephants 
‘February siieog a a Winter 


The Falls of Iguassu 
A World Unseen 
Insect Farmers 


and Laborers 
Plant and Animal Death-traps 
March ‘%7—The Antic . = Kilowatt 
ite eee 


March Sie Acadia Raises Rubber 
Thrills in Yellowstone 
Capturing a Giant Anteater 


March 21—Fine Furs on Fine Animals 
Picturesque Roumania 


March 28—A Jaguar in Stone 
Belgian Cities 


Fishes of Many Waters 
April aes oe 
Life fa Pond | 
Undersea Partnerships 
The Life History of » Pearl 


April 11—The Story of Asbestos 
ioe Firemaking without Matches 


Drummers and Boomers 
Partupines and ‘Ther Neighbors 
April 18—The Island of Sugar 
. Sot Palms 
The Message of the Flowers 
*Gift to the Museum from the late Mr. Chauncey Keep. 
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April asl i Batik Land 


A Dyak Wed 
Teak-logging i ae A 


Elephants on Parade 
Wooden Shoes 


The total attendance at these ten entertainments was 11,711. 


AUTUMN COURSE 


September 26—When Autumn Comes 
Hiawatha's Hunting Grounds 
Neskapi Indians 
The First People 
October ee ee 
Sheep in Pim cep in Poem and Sage 
October 10—Columbus* 
Tricks or Weapons? 
Secrets of the 
October 17—The Sacred Beetle 
Wonder Book IIT 


From Mountain to Cement Sack 
The Dogville Theatre 


October joe 
People in ¥ in White Bose) 


How Rangon Fight o Fire 
October hate oT vent of Jamestown" 
A Trip toa Zoo 
November T—Maizok of the South Seas 





November 14—The Eve = the Revolution* 
Unnalhah Shelia 

November 21—The Declaration of Independence* 
The Hamster Family 
A Jungle Roundup 

November 28—The Pilgrims* 

for Winter 

a eee 

December ee ee Birds 


Mr. Groundhog Wake one Wakes sup 


*Gitt to the Museum from the late Mr. Chauncey Keep. 


= The total attendance at the eleven autumn entertainments was 
£0,611. 
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The summer course was planned especially for the benefit of 
those young people who remained in the city during the summer 
vacation. As in former years the course consisted of special tours 
in the exhibition halls, and story-hours and motion pictures in the 
James Simpson Theatre. The programs were as follows: 

July 9—Motion Picture: 
With Byrd at the South Pole. 
July 16—Story-hour: Giants of Long Ago. 
Tour: Prehistoric Collections. 
July 23—Tour: The Chinese Halls. 
Motion Picture: 
Glimpses of China. 
July $0—Motion Picture: 
The Silent Enemy. 
August 6—Story-hour: Children of Many Lands. 
Tour: Exhibits Showing Child Life in Many Lands. 
August 18—Tour: Animals of Land and Water. 
Motion Pictures: 
Alligators. 


B 
Animals of the Galapagos. 
Lions at Home. 

The total number of groups handled during this summer course 
was twenty-three and the attendance was 10,406. Of this number 
2,181 represents the special tour attendance and 8,225 the Theatre 
attendance. 

In addition to the two regular courses of entertainments and the 
summer series, four special programs were offered during the winter 
months as follows: 

January 24—Motion Picture: 
The Black Journey. 
January 31—Motion Pictures: 
A Dog-sled Trip in Canada. 
The Ojibwa Build a Birch-bark Canoe. 


Gathering in the Wild Rice. 
a in the | explained by Mr. W. W. Kirldland.) 


December 19—Motion Pictures: anors 
I Am from Siam. ey 
The Beaver People. ceo = 


ri 
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The total attendance at the four special programs was 8,001. 

In all, thirty-one different programs were offered free to the 
children of the city and suburbs during the year, and the total 
attendance at these entertainments was 50,729. 


That the children’s entertainments are now recognized as a 
definite part of child education in the community is evidenced by 
the great number of schools and social organizations which regularly 
send groups, and by the excellent cooperation extended to the 
Museum in giving publicity to these programs. Posters and programs 
are now shown in both city and suburban libraries, in public and 
parochial schools, in social settlements, clubs and churches. Many 
newspapers and radio stations have helped. Not only Chicago 
but suburban newspapers have printed the programs and have fre- 
quently given much space to special attractions. Parent-teacher 
associations have distributed programs and chaperoned groups 
which otherwise would not be able to attend. The children’s depart- 
ment of the Chicago Daily News has frequently carried the features 
of the children’s programs in its section of the paper. The following 
newspapers and radio stations were especially consistent in giving 
publicity to the entertainments: the Chicago Datly News and Radio 
Station WMAQ; the Prairie Farmer and Radio Station WLS; the 
Chicago Tribune; Radio Station WCFL; the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can; the Chicago Herald and Examiner; and the Chicago Evening Post. 

An expression of appreciation for films loaned for the programs 
is due to the United States Department of Agriculture, the Izaak 
Walton League, the General Electric Company, the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, the Citroen Motor Company of Paris, the Chicago, 

ai , the Natural History Museum 


of the University of Minnesota, and the Department of the Interior, 
Canada. 











MUSEUM STORIES FOR CHILDREN.—T wo series of Museum Stories 
for Children were written by members of the Raymond Foundation 
staff, and copies were handed to all attending the entertainments. 
The demand for stories has increased greatly during the past year. 
An encouraging feature is the number of children who have bound 
their copies of Museum Stories into book form for use as permanent 
reference material. During the summer, the stories were also kept 
at the main entrance and handed to visiting children, or to teachers, 
for use as source material. 
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The following list gives an idea of the variety of topics to be 
found in Series XVI and Series XVII of Museum Stories for Children, 
published in 1931: 


Sir Stickleback, the Hedgehog Seals 

Glimpses of Ant Life Coral 

Boats The Sacred Beetle of Egypt 
Bears | The Land of the Morning Calm 
The Weasel and the Mink The Anteaters 

Pearls Bananas 

Palms Children of the Sun 


In the Land of Dikes and Windmills Reindeer 

Games and Toys of Indian Children 

A total of 50,740 copies of Museum Stories for Children was 
distributed during the year. 


LECTURE TOURS FOR CHILDREN. —The number of groups of 
children from public, parochial and private schools coming to the 
Museum for lecture tours established anew record. Special emphasis 
was laid on work with the younger children, and with high school 
students. Crane High School led in the number of pupils taking 
advantage of the intensive work given in the various halls. During the 
year 1,513 pupils from that school, with eleven different instructors, 
visited the botanical, paleontological and zoological exhibits under 
the leadership of lecturers of the Raymond Foundation. May 27 
was an outstanding day, with groups received from nineteen schools, 
and also a large party from downstate brought by the Illinois Central 
Railway. Each group was given a lecture tour. The number of 
suburban schools asking guide-lecture service showed a marked 
increase over former years. The following table shows how the 





groups were distributed: 

Number of Attendan: 
Tours for children of the Chicago schools ‘ead 

Chicago public schools...........++ 216 | 
Chimes paroetilal achooks........:. 28 962 
Chicago private schools. ..... Peres 18 339 
Tours for children of suburban schools ane 
burban public schools. .... many . B38 , 
eaboten 2 schoola...... ees 642 
Suburban private schools........... 18 351 

Tours for special groups 

Children’s cluba..... 0.6.00 0ene eee: 31 900 
organizations, ........05++5+: 20 2,282 
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In all, 651 groups were given guide-lecture service and the 
attendance was 26,701. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS.—The small lecture hall was used for 
seventeen meetings of an educational or civic nature given for 
children. The total attendance at these was 1,095. 


Extension LeEcTURES.—Extension lectures were offered, as in 
previous years, to the public schools of the city. For the first time, 
requests for the lectures were received from parochial schools, and 
it is hoped that the service will be gradually extended to all kinds 
of educational institutions. 

The subjects offered for high school classes and assemblies were: 

Field Museum and Its Work Bird Life in the Chicago Area 


The Ancient Beyecne Animal Life in the Chicago Area 
The Romans: Arts and Customs Trees of the Chicago Area 
Prehistoric Animals Wild Flowers of tha Chicaes Aree 
Reptiles and Insects Story of Iron and Steel 


For presentation in the elementary schools the following series 
were offered: 


For Geography and History Groups 


Mien the Judai ne ey ower grades 
Neti tite be te Puiipeiose 


Field Museum and Its Work 
A Trip to Banana Land 
Coffee, Chocolate and Tea 
Coal and Iron 





For Science Groupa - Food Fishes of the World 


Animals at Home 


These lectures were given also before school clubs, parent-teacher 
associations and at Camp Algonquin. The following table gives the 
classification of groups, number of groups and attendance of the 
sore reached by the extension lecturers of the Museum during 

e year: 


) groupe Attendance 
In Chicago achools................+. 657 275,026 
Parent-teacher associations 170 
RECON CHIME op renee et ecc eee ese ee 410 
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The total number of extension lectures presented by the staff 
of the Raymond Foundation was 683, and the total attendance at 
these was 227,351. 





NaTuRE Stupy Course.—aAt the request of the Chicago Council 
of Boy Scouts of America, the third series of talks on natural history 
topics was arranged for the scoutmasters of the city. The series 
consisted of five meetings. At each a member of the Raymond 
Foundation staff presented a subject which would be of value to 
leaders of Scout groups, and also assisted in the conference which 
followed. The subjects were as follows: 

February 28—Birds of the Chicago Area 

March 1—Ecology of the Chicago Area 

March 14—Insects and Reptiles 

March 21—Trees and Flowers of the Chicago Area 

March 28—Geology and Mammals of the Chicago Area 


The total attendance at these lectures and conferences was 642. 


Raplo BROADCASTING.—Radio broadcasts by the Raymond 
Foundation staff were given in connection with the school radio 
programs sponsored by Station WMAQ. During the year, twenty- 
eight talks were presented to grades ranging from the first to the 
fifth. The talks given were planned to correlate with the course of 
nature study being given in the elementary grades. The manager of 
one of the radio stations reports that these nature study talks are 
being used regularly in schools in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Nebraska, and that the published outlines are sent each month 
to many other states. 
material was prepared each week for the radio stations giving 
publicity to the children’s programs. 


AccEssions.—The Raymond Foundation acquired during the 
year 208 stereopticon slides for use in the Theatre and in the exten- 
sion lectures: fourteen negatives for making slides; and thirty-three 
prints for the office records, all made by the Division of 
Photography. 

The Raymond Foundation also was the beneficiary of the follow- 
ing gifts to the Museum: two motion picture reels, From Mountain 
to Cement Sack, presented by the Atlas Cement Company; 2,300 feet 
of film made in Africa and presented by Mrs. Marshall Field; two 
reels and two negatives of African animals given by Captain Harold 
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A. White; and eighty stereopticon slides of scenes in the Near East 
received from Mr. Henry Field. 


LECTURE TOURS AND MEETINGS FOR ADULTS 

As in preceding years, the services of Museum guide-lecturer 
were offered, without charge, to clubs, conventions, and other 
organizations, and to Museum visitors in general. For the public 
138 general tours and 376 tours covering specific exhibits were 
arranged. Printed monthly tour schedules were placed at the main 
entrance for distribution to visitors. Each month copies of the 
schedule were sent to libraries, social settlements, retail stores and 
to some of the railroads bringing special groups into the city, while 
the schedule for each week was published in Chicago and suburban 
newspapers. 

The groups which took advantage of the guide-lecture service 
during the year numbered 555, with a total attendance of 7,256 
individuals. 

The use of the small lecture hall was extended to six adult 
educational and civic groups. These meetings were attended by 
oo Persons. 

On May 27 the graduating exercises of the foreign adults who 
had been studying in the public schools of the city were held in the 
James Simpson Theatre. The attendance was &54. 

On Armistice Day an Americanization program under the auspices 
of the Chicago Board of Education was held in the James Simpson 
Theatre. The attendance was 362. 





SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT LECTURES, ETC. 


The total number of groups receiving instruction by means . 
lectures, entertainments and tours was 1,965 with an ageregs 

attendance of $36,812. This figure includes both the adults and ae 
children participating in Museum educational activities, Of these 
totals, 1,352 groups with an aggregate attendance of 303,693 were 
reached through the activities of the James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lectures. 





DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 
The number of scientific publications issued by Field Museum 


in 1951 exceeded that of any previous year. The Museum dis- 
tributed to the institutions on its exchange lists 14,726 copies of 
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scientific publications and 1,121 copies of miscellaneous publications 
and pamphlets. In addition, 5,623 copies of the 1930 Annual Report 
of the Director were sent to Members of the Museum. Sales 
during the year totaled 1,136 publications, 6,982 leaflets, and 9,647 
miscellaneous publications and pamphlets. 

Twenty-eight large boxes containing publications for foreign 
institutions were packed and shipped to the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, D.C., for distribution through its bureau of inter- 
national exchanges. For future sales and distribution 905 packages, 
containing more than 25,500 copies of books issued in 1931, were 
wrapped, labeled, and stored in the stock room. 

During the year forty-nine new exchange arra 
domestic and foreign institutions were established. 

A most interesting volume was added to the Anthropology 
Memoirs Series in November. This is a monograph by Professor 
Roy L. Moodie, entitled Roentgenologic Studies of Egyptian and 
Peruvian Mummies. Its purpose is to add to knowledge about 
mummification through an interpretation of roentgenograms of un- 
opened mummy packs in Field Museum. It discusses conditions 
revealed in Egyptian and Peruvian mummies by roentgenograms 
prepared in the Division of Roentgenology of Field Museum, and 
places particular emphasis on the search for evidences of disease 
and injury. The book is of especial interest to pathologists, odontol- 
ogists, students of the history of medicine, roentgenologists and 
archaeologists. The volume, complete in one number, contains 
sixty-six printed pages and seventy-six plates in photogravure, 
chiefly from roentgenograms. 

The Handbook of Field Museum, published in June, is an informa- 
tive illustrated booklet of convenient size. The number of requests 
for it during the past six months has been very gratifying. It 1s 
designed to give briefly general information concerning the Museum, 
its founding and its present organization, the building in which it 
is housed, its exhibits, expeditions and various activities, its endow- 
ments, and many other matters regarding which inquiries are con- 

Of the portfolio of lithographic reproductions of Abyssinian birds 
and mammals published in 1930, nearly 400 additional copies were 
sold during 1931. This can be accounted for by the prominence of 
the artist, the late Louis Agassiz Fuertes, who made the original 
paintings, and by the excellence of the reproductions. The portfolio 
was distributed late in 1930 to the Museum's ornithological exchange 
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list, and numerous letters of praise have been received from institu- 
tions and scientists in this country and abroad. An expression of 
appreciation is again due to Mr. C. Suydam Cutting, whose generosity 
made possible the publishing of this album. 

Twenty-two additions to the regular series of Field Museum 
publications were issued, four of which were anthropological, nine 
botanical, three geological, five zoological, and one the Annual 
Report of the Director for 1930. Besides these, two anthropology 
memoirs, a design series number, a handbook and a general guide 
were published. Following is a detailed list: 
ss 

283.—Botanical Series, Vol. X. Flora of the Lancetilla Valley, Honduras. 


By Paul C. Sapory Py January 15, 1931. 418 pages, 68 photo- 
gravures. Edition 1 


284.—Botanical Series, Vol. VIII, No.4. The EN oi tae of Central America. 
By Paul C. Standley. January 26, 1 56 pages. Edition 1,073. 


285.—Botanical Series, Vol. VII, No. ; aoe Rubiaceae of Ecuador. By 
Paul C. Standley. February 5 931. 76 pages. Edition 1,056, 
evanptetieg co Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 . Bats from Polynesia, Melanesia 
Malaysia. By Colts Campbell Sanborn. February 12, 1981. 
ae pages. Edition 1,07 
ae ton aes Bel be rt pea vaaenes Report yee Director for 
ear anuary, pages, photogravures. 
Edition 7,541. 
285.—Botanical Series, Vol. XI, No. 1. apermaten 
pe died Francis Macbride. 29, 1 BL. 36 parks. Edith Edition 


cab al cal Series, Vol. KX XI, No. Serpent Worship in Africa. 

il D. Hamb Jul 29, lagi. 86 pages, 8 otogravures 
ay map. ‘edition 051. 3 * 

see Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 3. Birds of the Kelley—Roosevelts 

Expedition to French Indo-China By Outram Bangs and Josselyn 

ees ade June 10,1931. 90 pages, 2 eolored plates and 1 map. 


291.—Botanical Series, Vol. XI, No. 2. tee Mostly Peruvian— 
Lois J. Francis Macbride. uly 29, 1 34 reads. Bitton 


rH ine ret aoa Vol. VII, No. 3. The Rubiaceae of Bolivia. By Pa 
roma June 16, 1931. 88 pages. Edition 1,036. i 


298 —Zosoia Vol. XVIII, No. 4. ‘eae Painted Turtles of the Gen 


lis 
y Sherman C. Bish F. J. W. Schm 
ot mys. BY 5 zine etchings. "bao i 1,044. ee 


Reb Humanicel heres. Vo VEt1, No: 5. Studies of American P! cl 
Paul C. Standley. June 25, 1931. 106 pages. edition OR. BY 


295.—Zoological Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 5. Two New Rodents from Costa 
Rica, By Wilfred H. A 3, 1 
ni ae : 1. Osgood. ugust 931. 6 pages, 1 photo 
296.—Zoological | Vol, XVIII, No. 6. Notes on Dinomys. By Colin 


Campbell San A 31, 1931. 
Edition 1,054. ugust 10 pages, 1 photogravure. 
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297.—Geological Series, Vol. IV, No. 6. Occurrence of the Alligatorcid Genus 
ognathosuchus in the Lower Oligocene. By Bryan Patterson. 
August 31, 1931. 8 pages, 1 photogravure. ition 1,055. 


298.—Geological Series, Vol. IV, No. 7. A Silurian Worm and Associated 
Fauna. By Sharat Kumar Roy and Carey Croneis. September 24, 
1931. 22 pages, 4 photogravures. Edition 1,021. 


299,—Geological Series, Vol. [V, No. 8. A Fossil Turtle from Peru. By Kar! 
: Shy ose September 4, 1931. 6 pages, 2 photogravures. Edition 
1,022. 

400.—Anthropological Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 3. The Domestication of the 
Cormorant in China and Japan. By Berthold gris September 8, 


1981. 64 pages, 4 photogravures. Edition 1,05 





$01.—Anthropological Series, Vol. XVII, No.3, Archaeological Investiga- 
tions in the Southern Cayo District, British Honduras. By J. Eric 
Thompson. September 18, 1931. 148 pages, 28 photogravures. 


Edition 1,020. 
302.—Rotanical Series, Vol. VII, No. 4. The Rubiaceae of Venezuela. By 
Paul C. Standley, October 12, 1931. 146 pages. Edition 1,031. 


9093.—Rotanical Series, Vol. XI, No. 3. The Nyctaginaceae and Cheno- 
eo of Northwestern South America. By Paul C. Standley. 
ictober 20, 1981. 56 pages. Edition 1,056. 


304.—Anthropological Series, Vol. XX, No.1. Archaeology of Santa Marta, 
Colombia. The Tairona Culture. Part I. Report on Field Work. 
By J. Alden Mason. December 14, 1931. 130 pages, 64 photo- 
gravures, | map. Edition 1,016. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Anthropology, Memoirs, Vol. I, No. 3. Report on Excavations at Jemdet 
Nasr, ier Part III. By Ernest Mackay, with preface by Stephen Langdon. 
August 15, 1931. Quarto size, 38 pages, 15 photogravures. Edition 825. 


Anthropology, Memoirs, Vol. II. Koen nologie Studies of Egy and 
Peruvian Mummies. By Roy L. Moodie, with editor's note by Berthold 
Laufer. November 30, 1931. Quarto size, 66 pages, 76 photogravures. 

Edition 763. 

ASOD ORY L Series, No. 5. Carved and Painted Designs from New 

Guinea. ae Lave. January, 1931. 1 photogravure, preface of 3 pages, 

61 halftones, 1 zinc etching. Edition 1,549. 

Handbook. General information concerning the Museum, its history, building, 
so hey > Repac and activities. June 4, 1931. 67 pages, 3 halftones. 
Edition 3,006. 


General Guide. Fifteenth Edition. 40 pages, 1 photogravure, 3 zinc etchings. 
Edition 9,857. 


Post CARps.—The total number of picture post cards sold during 
1931 was 138,514. This represents a decrease, which was noted 
in the volume of sales of both individual cards and sets of cards, 
and undoubtedly it may be attributed to the general depressed 
financial conditions existing during the year. Among new cards 
issued is an attractive view of the Museum building, from a photo- 
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A new set was added to those issued by the Department of 
Geology. It consists of six views of the restorations in the Museum's 
group in Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38) representing Mesohippus, 
the three-toed horse. 

The supply of “school sets,” consisting of twenty pictures of 
selected subjects in post card size with descriptions on the reverse 
side, was completely exhausted. To take their place sixteen post 
canes from the general series were placed in packets and sold as sets. 
These have proved to be as popular as the sets for which they were 
substituted, and as each card is suitable for mailing they are even 
more useful. 





LIBRARY 

The use of the Library by the public has continued to increase, 
as more and more people are learning that here are available books 
on certain subjects which are not easily found elsewhere. Exclusive 
of members of the Museum staff the Library received 995 visitors 
during 1931. Telephone inquiries for various kinds of information 
also have increased greatly. 

There have been 2,900 books accessioned and 10,800 cards have 
been added to the catalogue. 

The shelves in the General Library had become much congested, 
and to relieve one portion six extra stacks were added. This made 
it possible to arrange the books in this section properly, and thus 
make them more accessible. 

In the last Annual Report acknowledgment was made of the 
receipt by the Library of publications from several former exchanges 
which for many years had sent nothing. As the Library depends 
for growth and usefulness largely on its exchanges, it is most 
encouraging to be able to report that this year still other institutions 
have either sent such numbers of their publications as were lacking, 
or have at least sent as many as were available. It is a great satis- 
faction to have these, because broken files of publications always 
make it possible that something most needed will be missing. Much 
of the desirable and necessary material of today appears first in the 
reports and proceedings of various societies and these publications 
are most important. 

Some further advance has been made toward completing files 
of periodicals. Work in disposing of duplicate material has been 
continued. Some new exchange arrangements with other libraries 
and with individuals have been effected and these have helped in 
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completing files already in the different Departments. Several sales 
have been made to dealers and to private collectors. 

The three concluding volumes of Curtis's The North American 
Indian were presented to the Library this year by President Stanley 
Field. This work, representing thirty years of research, is a highly 
valued acquisition. The volumes previously received have already 
proved their worth, and it is exceedingly gratifying now to have the 
complete set. 

The Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to Europe in 1930, 
led by Assistant Curator Henry Field, was instrumental in bringing 
to the Library its largest increase at one time from any single source. 
This material arrived early in 1931, adding 5,000 books and pam- 
phlets to the shelves. The assembling of this collection required a 
vast amount of time and patience on the part of Mr. Field and Mr. 
Harper Kelley of Paris, who aided him in selecting the books. 
These works are all on the subject of prehistory, and they cover 
especially well the European phase of the subject. The large collec- 
tion of pamphlets includes many by early authors whose writings 
are available in no other form, and the Library is most fortunate to 
receive these. This collection places the Library in a position to 
be of greater assistance to students of this subject. Already many 
of these publications have been used for reference in connection 
with work being conducted by the Museum and also by outsiders. 

The Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to British Hon- 
duras, led by Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson, brought to the 
Library desirable material relating to the Maya people. Included 
in this were Diccionario de Motul Maya Espanol and the two volumes 
of Ximenez, Historia de la provincia de San Vicente de Chiapas y 





The National Geographic Society presented the Museum with a 
copy of Bingham’s Machu Picchu, which is a report on explorations 
and excavations conducted in Peru during 1911-12 and 1915 under 
the auspices of the Society and Yale University. This is of special 
interest because of the work of Field Museum in that country. 

Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley presented a photostated copy of the 
Book of Chilam Balam; from Dr. Casey A. Wood was received a 
copy of his Index to the Literature of Vertebrate Zoology as Found in 
the Library of McGill University; from Mr. A. M. Henderson came 
the second edition of Jappel’s Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S. “Dido.” 
The Japan Society of New York presented Cram’s Impressions of 
Japanese Architecture. The Fisheries Society of Japan sent the first 
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volume of its beautifully illustrated work, JUlustrations of Japanese 
Aquatic Plants and Animals. Mr. Jean Delacour of Cléres, France, 
presented the four volumes of his Les oiseaux de I Indo-Chine francaise 
which will be valuable to the Museum's zoologists in work on the 
large collections of animals recently received from Indo-China. From 
the Harvey Bassler Foundation were received Die Indianer nordost 
Peru and Menschen ohne Gott, both of which are especially valuable 
additions because of Field Museum's work in the part of the world 
with which these books are concerned. From Mr. B. K. Smith 
was received a copy of Buckland’s Reliquiae dilurianae. 

Mr. G. A. Pfeiffer, of New York, presented the Library with 
the Finganzungsheft und Register, which adds materially to the work- 
ing value of the reprint of the four volumes of a rare work, Siebold's 
Nippon, which he gave to the Museum in 1930. 

The story of the Vernay-Lang Kalahari Expedition of Field 
Museum is recorded in three albums of photographs presented by 
Mr. Arthur S. Vernay. 

Among the purchases of the past year may be mentioned the 
following: Bailey and Zoe, Hortus; Drude, Handbuch der Pflanzen- 
geograpime; Veitch, Hortus Veitchii; WVellosia; Buffon, Historie 
naturelle mise en ordre par Lacépéde, seventy-six volumes, 1799-1809; 
Byron, Voyage of the “Blonde,” 1826; Dalgleish, Collection of Birds 
Jrom Uruguay, 1794; Kramer, Elenches vegetabilium et animaliwm 
per Austrian, eic., 1756; Meyer, Zoologische Annalen, 1794; Peters, 
Check List of the Birds of the World, Volume 1; Siemssen, Handbuch 
zur System kenntnis Mecklenburguschen Vogel; Stoddard, Bolnwhite 
Quail; Fischer, Chinese Painting of the Han Dynasty; Gann and 
Thompson, History of the Mayas; Hooton, Up from the Ape; Sir 
Arthur Keith, Early Man; Leakey, Stone Age Cultures of Kenya 
Colony; Soulié, History of Chinese Art. 

The courtesies of other libraries which have assisted the members 
of the Museum staff by the loan of books are acknowledged with 
appreciation. The John Crerar Library, the Library of Congress, 
and the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture 
have been especially generous with their material. 


EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—During the year five expeditions were operating 
in the interest of the Department of Anthropology. 

The Field Museum Expedition to the nga which was 
inaugurated in 1930, resumed operations during the summer of this 
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year, continuing its archaeological activities on the Lowry ruin in 
southwestern Colorado. Assistant Curator Paul 5. Martin, leader 
of the expedition, left Chicago by motor car on May 30 and returned 
to the city September 28. The length of time spent actually in the 
field amounted to fifteen weeks. As in 1930, the expedition was 
financed from the income of a fund donated by Mr. Julius Rosenwald 
and the late Augusta N. Rosenwald. 

During the expedition’s field operations from seven to nine men 
were employed as diggers. The first task was to cap with cement, 
for purposes of preservation, the tops of all the walls exposed last 
year. Cement and sand were trucked from Dolores, Colorado, 
thirty-two miles distant. Due to the local drought, it was necessary 
to haul water fourteen miles. The cement was laid on the wall in 
a trough-like fashion, with short stone gutters set at intervals, so 
that all moisture would be carried away from the walls. 

Excavations had meanwhile been started near the south end of 
the pueblo on a kiva designated by Dr. Martin as Kiva B. Kiva B 
is an early ceremonial chamber which had been abandoned and filled 
with a loess deposit. In later times, another kiva (Kiva A, excavated 
in 1930) had been built over it, so that it was necessary to dig through 
the floor of Kiva A and to re-enforce the upper walls with timbers 
to prevent them from collapsing. This was done so successfully 
that not a single stone of the upper chamber fell. The loess deposit 
which filled the lower kiva was excessively hard. The lowest level 
of dirt had to be shoveled up and out some seventeen feet. 

Particularly gratifying was the fact that the mural decorations 
on the lower walls were well preserved. So far as is known, this is 
the first time that such kiva paintings have ever been found in an 
open, unprotected site. These decorations consist of two bands of 
step designs painted with a white pigment of gypsum on the natural- 
brown adobe plaster. Preservation of this bit of ancient art was 
difficult, but finally eight coats of colorless varnish were applied. 
A complete set of photographs and measurements was obtained, so 
that at any time a replica of the entire design could be made, even 
if the original were destroyed. It was impossible to remove any 
of this painted plaster. Therefore, to protect it from vandals and 
the elements, the kiva was refilled with dirt to a depth of about 
fourteen feet. 

Excavations were then continued in the dwelling rooms, eleven 
of which were completely cleaned out. These rooms measured on 
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the average twenty feet in length, ten feet in width, and fourteen 
feet in depth. In several of the rooms pottery caches were 

The excavations of last year were confined to one portion of the 
pueblo. As a result it had been assumed that the Lowry ruin was 
the work of one people, known as the Mesa Verde people. This 
year, however, the excavations revealed the fact that the rooms 
unearthed in 1930 represented a late addition to and reoccupation 
of the pueblo, and that the major part of the ruin is of a type known 
as Chaco Canyon. The center of the Chaco Canyon culture is 
located in the upper drainage of the San Juan River in New Mexico, 
two hundred miles southeast of the Lowry ruin. The discovery of 
this Chaco colony in Colorado may make it necessary to revise 
some of the current theories regarding Southwest archaeology. 

In addition to the work above described, three more kivas were 
excavated this year, and a fourth was discovered. One of these was 
decorated with mural paintings. Also, the Great Kiva of the Lowry 
ruin was trenched from east to west. The internal construction of 
this is similar to the Great Kiva at Aztec, New Mexico. 

It is now possible to trace five different periods of building activity 
in the Lowry ruin and at least seven separate occupations. Further 
digging may make it necessary to add to this estimate. 

Complete ground plans and cross sections of buildings were care- 
fully made in the field. Drawings were made of designs on all 
potsherds, and records were kept of their location in the stratigraphic 
sequence. Several sketches were made to show the Lowry_pueblo 
as it probably looked in its prime. Fragments of ten wooden roof 
beams were recovered, from which it is hoped a chronology of the 
buildings may be obtained. One hundred and eight negatives show- 
ing all phases of the work and much detail of masonry were taken, 
and twelve hundred feet of motion picture film were exposed. 

The results of this season's work are both novel and interesting. 
At the end of last season's excavations it was not expected that 
the Lowry pueblo would turn out to be a Chaco colony; and certainly 
it was never imagined hitherto that the Chaco influence had pene- 
trated to such a distance. Much of the pottery exhibits Chaco 
affinities, and most of it is of a type which cannot, at present, be 
correlated exactly with any other. Therefore, this pottery, which 
is neither true Chaco nor Mesa Verde, will be known as “Lowry,” 
pending further discoveries. 


_ * 
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DETAIL OF CARBONIFEROUS FOREST GROUP 


Eroest R. Graham Hall (Hall 33) 


Showing one of the gigantic primitive dragonflies (Mepaneura monpi), some of which had a spread 


thirty inches, Reproduced in Stanley Field Plant Reproduction 


Laboratories, Department of Botany of the Museum 


of wings of almost 
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Early in the season Dr. A. V. Kidder of the Division of Historical 
Research, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C., visited the camp 
of the expedition for three days and watched the work in progress. 

The Third Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to British 
Honduras, under the leadership of Assistant Curator J. Eric 
Thompson, reached Belize, capital of British Honduras, at the end 
of February. After a few days spent in outfitting in Belize, Mr. 
Thompson left by boat for the town of Orange Walk, situated on 
the New River in the north of the colony. Thence he traveled by 
motor boat, lumber railroad, and mule to the village of San José in 
the northern section of the Cayo district with the intention of 
excavating a group of ruins at Kaxi Uinik, close to the Guatemalan 
border. Owing to lack of labor and facilities for work this plan 
proved impracticable, whereupon it was decided to excavate a group 
of ruins lying some four miles east of the village of San José. This 
site consists of a ceremonial plaza of the usual Maya type; i.e., it con- 
tains one plain stela, and is flanked by a series of mounds the largest 
of which attain heights of some thirty to forty feet. Im addition to 
this main group there are two smaller units consisting of low house- 
mounds facing small courts, and a series of scattered mounds and 
structures, including a ball court used for the ancient Maya cere- 
monial ball game. 

A hut was built, the camp was organized, and shortly excavations 
began. During Easter week, when the Mayas can hardly be induced 
to work, Mr. Thompson made a short archaeological reconnaissance 
trip to Kaxi Uinik and the important sites of Chochkitam and La 
Honradez in the Peten District of Guatemala. This trip yielded 
much important information particularly with respect to architectural 
development. 

Despite a severe shortage of labor in the early stages of the work, 
excavations continued until May except for a short interval when 
Mr. Thompson, because of an accident, was forced to spend some 
time away from camp. Owing to the approach of the rainy season, 
and sickness, work at the San José ruins was stopped in May. 

The pyramidal structures were the first scene of operations. One 
of these proved to be a stone-faced terraced structure, on the summit 
of which a wooden temple presumably once stood. Of this supposed 
temple no traces were found, but the sub-structure revealed many 
architectural details of considerable interest. The stairway on the 
front (east side) was quite different from those usually encountered 
on Maya pyramids, for the upper sections of the two top flights 
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were set within the terraces, instead of against the outside of the 
terrace walls, as is the usual Maya practice. Stairways of a some- 
what similar type have also reported from Macanxoc and 
Uaxactun. 

In two mounds of the ceremonial group, votive caches containing 
a number of unusual flints were found. Hitherto Field Museum 
had not possessed examples of these peculiar objects. These flints 
have been worked into fantastic designs, some of which undoubtedly 
represent animals and human beings. The workmanship is in many 
cases very delicate, and reveals the great mastery the Mayas had 
over intractable flint. 

Many burials were uncovered. In several cases the head of the 
deceased had been placed in a coarse bowl covered with a second 
bowl of the same type placed over it in an inverted position. Some- 
times the heads apparently were too large for the space, and a 
piece of the skull was then chopped off. The long bones of the 
body usually were found accompanying the bowls containing these 
heads, but in a few cases they were missing entirely. 

With the burials were found numerous interesting objects such 
as pottery vessels, obsidian knives, stone axes, and jade beads. In 
one burial the associated objects included three oyster pearls, a jade 
amulet, small jade ear-plugs, a very fine jade necklace, a small jade 
wristlet, and a hematite disk. The pottery was invariably broken 
into many pieces. This had usually been done before interment, 
as pieces of the same pot were frequently dug up several feet apart. 
One tripod vessel of outstanding merit is carved with a very delicate 
scene showing seated figures with sweeping quetzal-feather head- 
dresses holding ceremonial objects in their hands. The designs on 
this vessel were made by cutting away the soft clay of the back- 
ground before firing, so that they stand out in low relief. Among 
other notable objects there are human teeth inlaid with jade disks, 
and others with lower edges filed across. 

All this material appears to belong to the Holmul V period, the 
culminating point of which was between the seventh and ninth 
centuries of our era. The culture of San José has much in common 
with that encountered in the neighborhood of Mountain Cow Water 
Hole by the First and Second Marshall Field Expeditions to British 
Honduras. In addition to the collections obtained, much informa- 
tion was gathered as to pottery types and their distribution, as 
ps tek data on local developments of architecture and methods 
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The Museum is much indebted to the Belize Estate and Produce 
Company of London for permission to dig on its lands, for much 
assistance in transport, and for kind aid given in time of sickness. 
The share of the collected objects belonging to this company, 
under the terms of the concession, was subsequently purchased from 
it by the Museum. 

It was necessary to spend some time in Belize for the purpose 
of obtaining permission from the colonial government to export the 
collections. Operations were then transferred to the republic of 
Guatemala, There the archaeological collections made by the 
Carnegie Institution in the Peten District were studied in relation 
to Field Museum collections from the neighboring regions, inchuding 
that of the present expedition. Ethnological work was carried on 
both in Guatemala and British Honduras, and much folklore material 
was collected. 

A survey was made of the western highland region in anticipation 
of an intensive study to be made of a single community at some future 
date. After another week in Belize shipment of the collections was 
completed, and the expedition returned to the United States early 
in July. Mr. Thompson, on his way back, visited museums in New 
York and Philadelphia for the purpose of discussing exchanges of 
Central American material not at present represented in Field 
Museum collections. 

The Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition to Meso- 
potamia resumed operations at Kish. This, its ninth consecutive 
season, ran from November 15, 1930, to March 15, 1931. Field 
Museum’s participation in this expedition is sponsored by Mr. 
Marshall Field. Mr. L. C. Watelin again was director of excavations 
and was assisted by his son, Mr. René Watelin, and three assistants, 
among whom is Mr. Robert Van Valzah, Jr., of Chicago. The 
general supervision of the expedition’s activities, as in previous 
years, was in the hands of Professor Stephen Langdon of Oxford 
University. 

Operations on the great temple area of Kish continued, yielding 
inscribed tablets, quantities of cylinder seals, and royal tombs at 
deep levels. Many other tombs were opened, revealing new types 
of pottery. In one of these was found a chariot, but unfortunately 
it was in bad condition. Some gold objects were found lying near 
one of the tombs, testifying that gold circulated freely in the Kish 
area at an early date. The northwest side of the stage tower was 
cleared, and also the wide area north of the temple, which exposed 
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‘ the side of the temple of the Hammurabi period. Important data 
were secured as to the construction and extent of the grand ziggurat 
or temple tower of Harsagkalamma. It was ascertained that the great 
stage tower, constructed about 3000 B.c., lies directly over the old 
Sumerian city. Beneath its outer western base were found the 
richest early Sumerian tombs thus far found at Kish. Some of them 
harbored chariots, skeletal remains of oxen, and harnesses. In the 
neo-Babylonian temple glazed coffins containing magnificent gold 
jewelry were brought to light. 

Among interesting discoveries is a seal found about thirty feet 
below the surface of the mound at plain level, bearing an inscription 
in the style of the seals excavated at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa in 
the upper Indus Valley. This is the first time that a seal of this 
Indian type has been found in an early stratum in Mesopotamia. 
With it was an object bearing a cuneiform inscription of a style 
that assigns it to a date of about 2800 B.c. 

The most interesting event of the season was the unexpected 
discovery of two Persian palaces of the Sassanian dynasty (A.p. 226— 
636). A palace building decorated with elaborate sculptures was 
laid bare within a stone's throw of the expedition’s major field of 
operations. In the fourth century a.p. the power of the Persian 
kings extended as far as the Euphrates Valley, and they were involved 
in many wars with the Greek emperors of Byzantium. Hitherto 
only one palace of the Sassanians had been known in Mesopotamia— 
that at Ctesiphon near Bagdad. The first of the palaces now revealed 
at Kish was laid out around a spacious court with a fountain. It 
was supported by columns of bricks with glazed yellow bases. From 
the court, doorways led into suites of rooms. The walls and the 
interior of the doorways were covered with friezes carved in low 
relief, and with sculptured heads. Fourteen finely modeled busts 
were recovered in one of the doorways. Some of these may repre- 
sent kings of the Sassanian dynasty and royal ladies. In one door- 
way, on each side of the door posts, were twelve heads of women 
arranged one above the other. There were numerous mural stuccos 
with floral designs such as pomegranates, lotus, vine and grape, 
and conventional rosettes, palmettos, and foliage. Others were 
decorated with animal designs, such as a lion attacking a zebu, a 
stag led by a chain fastened to its nostrils, and a naturalistic ram's 
head surrounded by eagle’s wings. 

The second of the palaces discovered adjoined the first, and con- 
sisted mainly of a large nave which may have served as a court 
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room. This was supported by two rows of pillars. The walls of 
this palace were decorated like those of the first, and yielded four 
busts of a crowned and bearded Sassanian king with strong individ- 
ualistic features. Blue and yellow glazed pottery was found in both 
palaces. 

The importance of these discoveries can hardly be exaggerated, 
since but little of Sassanian art has survived in Persia proper owing 
to the ravages of the country by the conquering Arabs. Sassanian 
art made its influence widely felt in central Asia, and in China 
under the T’ang dynasty. As the Museum’s Chinese collections 
contain a great deal of material which shows the Persian influence 
of that epoch, especially in decorative design, the unexpected Persian 
acquisitions coming from Kish are particularly welcome for com- 
parative studies of art forms and motifs. 

Word was received from Professor Langdon that, under the 
direction of Mr. Watelin, Mr. Gerald Reitlinger of Oxford has con- 
ducted excavations at Abu Sudaira, three miles to the east of the 
main complex of mounds, revealing a large city of the Mongol period 
(thirteenth to fourteenth century). 

During the first half of 1931 Mr. J. Reid Moir successfully con- 
tinued his excavations, inaugurated during the preceding year, at 
the brickyards of Bolton and Company near Ipswich, England. 
Mr, Moir reports that the finished flint implements from the pre- 
Crag horizon show clearly that their makers had progressed a con- 
siderable way on the evolutionary path. These flints belong to the 
earliest period of human workmanship, and represent an important 
collection of Pliocene artifacts from beneath the Red Crag of East 
Anglia. Mr. Moir is at present engaged in preparing a complete 
report on his excavations, which will be sent to the Museum in due 
course. 

The work of Miss Malvina Hoffman, the sculptor commiss 
to model life size figures, busts, and heads of the representative 
types of the principal human races, made rapid progress during 1931. 
Her sculptures will be executed in bronze, and will be exhibited in 
Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall, which is to be devoted to the races 
of mankind. 

In the first part of the year Miss Hoffman worked at her Paris 
studio and availed herself of the presence of African natives, who 
had been brought to Paris for the Colonial Exposition, and who 
served as models for her sculptures. Many of the full length subjects, 
and also heads and busts, have already been completed in bronze. 
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During May Miss Hoffman visited museums at Hamburg, Berlin, 
Munich, Prague, and Vienna, and consulted the most eminent 
anthropological authorities in these cities to familiarize herself with 
the characteristic traits of European racial types. She was receive 
everywhere with great cordiality, and her requests for information 
and photographs met with hearty response and many helpful sugges- 
tions. In Vienna Miss Hoffman studied a new method of casting 
in a material known as hominite. 

After spending a week in Field Museum in consultation with the 
staff of the Department of Anthropology, Miss Hoffman sailed from 
san Francisco on October 2 for the Far East. She spent the month 
of October in Hawaii, November in Japan, and December in the 
capital of China. 

The Bishop Museum of Honolulu accorded her full cooperation. 
The chief result of her work in Hawaii is a life size portrait head of 
a Hawaiian and another of a Samoan youth, from whom also a 
sample of his wavy hair was obtained; also a life size drawing in 
sanguine of a Samoan chief. 

At Tokyo Miss Hoffman modeled life size heads of a Japanese 
man and woman. While in Japan she was the recipient of courtesies 
from Count Hirotaro Hayashi, member of the House of Peers and 
professor of pedagogy in the Imperial University of Tokyo, and 
many other officials and scholars. 

From Tokyo she went to Tomakomai on the island of Yezo, 
the home of the Ainu. With the assistance of Miss Yae Batchelor, 
an Ainu and adopted daughter of Mr. John Batchelor, the famous 
eighty-eight-year-old missionary, who has spent almost his entire 
life among the Ainus, Miss Hoffman succeeded in obtaining as 
subjects for study a typical old Ainu man and a middle-aged Ainu 
woman and taking all necessary data, measurements, and photo- 
graphs, These, with a model she made of a male Ainu head, will 
enable her to make a full-length statue of an Ainu. As additional 
data, many still and motion pictures were taken of Ainus of all ages 
from a number of villages. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Dr. Davidson Black, Miss Hoffman 
was permitted to make her headquarters in the Peking Union Medical 
College, one of the Rockefeller foundations at Peiping, China. Miss 
Hoffman made casts of two Chinese skulls showing the greatest 
contrast in bone construction, and completed the life size heads of 
a northern Chinese and a Manchu. Anksha coolie was photographed 
between the shafts of his carriage in characteristic action, and casts 
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of his hands on the shafts were made. A venerable Chinese artist 
consented to pose with his paint brush in his right hand, of which 
she made a negocoll cast. This was very difficult owing to the 
position of the fingers, but the cast is reported as being perfect. 
Numerous photographs were taken of both men and women, the 
most prominent persons being the Living Buddha of Outer Mongolia 
and his secretary, a Mongol Lama of high rank. Miss Hoffman left 
China on the first of January to proceed to Bali, Java, Sumatra, 
the Andamans, and India. 

Much research work was performed by members of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, and the large number of publications turned 
out this year is especially gratifying. Mr. Ernest Mackay’s Report 
on Excavations at Jemdet Nasr (Field Museum—Oxford University 
Joint Expedition to Mesopotamia) was published, completing the 
first volume of the Anthropology Memoirs of which it constitutes 
the third number. It is provided with an index covering the entire 
volume. This report is of interest to archaeologists in general in 
that it deals with the painted pottery of Jemdet Nasr. As painted 
pottery of this type has been found in recent years distributed over 
a vast area, it presents an interesting problem that has aroused 
much discussion. 

Professor Roy L. Moodie’s Roentgenologic Studies of Egyptian 
and Peruvian Mummies was issued as the third volume of the 
Anthropology Memoirs. This study is based on roentgenograms of 
mummies most of which are in the Museum’s collections. The x-ray 
work was done, for the most part, by the Museum's Division of 

Curator Berthold Laufer is author of a paper, published by the 
Museum, on The Domestication of the Cormorant in China and Japan 
—the first of a series dealing with animal domestications in Asia. 
Dr. J. Alden Mason, formerly on the staff of the Department and 
now connected with the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia, prepared the first part of a report on his excavations 
in Colombia carried on in 1922, and this was published by Field 
J. Eric Thompson on the work of the Marshall Field Archaeological 
Expeditions to British Honduras, and a paper on Serpent Worship in 
Africa by Assistant Curator Wilfrid D. Hambly, were also published. 
Carved and Painted Designs from New Guinea by Assistant Curator 
Albert B. Lewis, illustrated by fifty-two plates, forms No. 5 of the 
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Anthropological Design Series and was issued in the beginning of 
the year. 

A report on the work in Angola, Africa, of the Frederick H. 
Rawson—Field Museum Ethnological Expedition to West Africa, 
prepared by Assistant Curator Hambly, leader of the expedition, 
is now in press. The manuscript of Mr. Hambly’s report on the 
same expedition’s work in Nigeria is almost completed. Dr. Ralph 
Linton completed his work on the ethnology of the Tanala, based 
on the results of the Marshall Field Anthropological Expedition to 
Madagasear (1925-27), and this publication is now in press. A 
handbook on the Ethnology of Melanesia, written by Assistant 
Gaiator Lewis, is now: in pres and ‘will be jecned las Pact 5 of the 
Museum’s series of guide books. 

Mr. Rowland Rathbun, Assistant Professor of the History of 
Architecture at Armour Institute, Chicago, has begun a study of 
the plan and structure of the Sassanian palaces discovered at Kish 
and submits the following preliminary report: “The fragments of 
bas-reliefs from the two Sassanian palaces at Kish thus far received 
have been sorted as to locations in the palaces and as to decorative 
motives. Many of these fragments are being pieced together and 
repaired. Restorational drawings are being made of the plans and 
interior rooms from these sculptured examples. Upon reviewing 
this material one is greatly impressed by the extreme variety of 
patterns and the character in which they are executed. The balance 
of these fragments expected next year will fill in many of the missing 
pieces needed for a more complete restoration of these two palaces.” 





Botany.—During 1931 no expeditions were conducted by the 
Department of Botany for the purpose of obtaining exhibition or 
study material. However, the work of photographing historic type 
specimens of tropical American plants in European herbaria, under 
a generous grant of funds made for the purpose by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was continued by Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride, 
who has been engaged in this task since the summer of 1929. 


Excellent progress may now be reported in the prosecution of 
this important undertaking. There have been prepared during the 
past three years approximately 18,500 negatives illustrating type 
or other historic specimens of American plants, a series whose value 
for study purposes scarcely can be overestimated. Prints from these 
negatives, when distributed into a herbarium, facilitate the work of 
determination to an astonishing degree. They add to any American 
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herbarium representation of thousands of species confined hitherto 
to the larger European herbaria, and therefore formerly studied in 
American herbaria only through the original descriptions. 

Many of the early descriptions of American plants are annoyingly 

deficient, and so brief that they fail to mention many of the characters 
now considered important by systematic botanists. The photographs 
are often nearly as good for study purposes as the specimens them- 
selves. In consulting the prints as they are filed in the Herbarium 
of Field Museum, ordinarily. a mere glance is sufficient to give a 
definite idea of the plant represented. Thus the species illustrated 
may be excluded from further consideration, without the necessity 
of searching out and reading the original description. 
Mr. Macbride has spent the greater part of his time at the 
extraordinarily rich herbarium of the Botanical Museum at Berlin- 
Dahlem, Germany, and he has now practically completed the photo- 
graphing of the So.th American types in that collection. The work, 
therefore, will be extended to other institutions p ossessing important 
collections of South American plants. 

In 1930 many types of the Munich Herbarium, particularly those 
of the Martius Brazilian herbarium and others studied by the late 
Dr. Ludwig Radlkofer, were photographed. In the winter of 1930-31 
Mr. Macbride spent several weeks at Geneva, Switzerland. There 
he obtained photographs of South American types in the DeCandolle 
Herbarium, one of the most famous and most important of all the 
herbaria in the world, because it was the basis of the first serious 
attempt to publish a flora of the whole earth. Since specimens of 
this collection never are lent, photographs of them are extremely 
desirable not only for American herbaria but almost equally so for 
those of Europe. | 

Mr. Macbride also photographed certain types of the Delessert 
Herbarium, maintained by the city of Geneva, with which the 
DeCandolle Herbarium is housed. In his work at the Conservatory 
and Botanic Garden he was extended every possible assistance 
through the unfailing courtesy of Dr. John Isaac Briquet, whose 
recent untimely death is mourned by botanists the world over, 
many of whom had enjoyed his hospitality and kindness. 

Other types were photographed at the Boissier Herbarium of the 
University of Geneva, which likewise contains important collections 
of South American plants, particularly the extensive Hassler series 
from Paraguay. At the university the success of Mr. Macbride’s 
work was due largely to the sympathetic reception that he received 
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family Polygalace 

The completion of the task of photographing the Berlin types 
represents an immense amount of labor that has been well and faith- 
fully accomplished. It is not to be assumed that every tropical 
American type in this vast herbarium has been photographed. 
Certain groups have been omitted purposely, since the plants belong- 
ing to them are of such a nature—species based usually upon minute 
or microscopic characters—that photographs of them would have 
little value for determinative or descriptive work. 

The superior quality of the photographs thus far obtained is 
attested to by all competent persons who have examined them. As 
a result of the care exercised the specimens are reproduced with 
unusual fidelity to detail. To those engaged in monographic work, 
who are unable to visit personally the European herbaria, they are 
indispensable. There has been a gratifying demand upon the part 
of North and South American institutions for prints of these type 
negatives; indeed, a desire for them has been almost unanimous 
among the institutions approached, the only obstacle to the distri- 
bution of a large number of sets being financial difficulties upon the 
part of the herbaria concerned. Under improved economic condi- 
tions there should be a large demand. The prints, of course, are 
being offered for sale at the mere cost of making them. 

As it is, complete or partial sets of the prints, so far as they have 
become available, have been supplied through sale or exchange to 
five of the principal herbaria of the United States. A complete set 
of prints from the negatives obtained at Geneva has been deposited 
in the Berlin herbarium. At Field Museum prints have been made 
from the negatives as rapidly as possible, and mounted and dis- 
tributed into the Herbarium. Here they are available to any Visiting 
botanist. 

It would be amiss to record the completion of the work at Berlin 
without mentioning the unfailing consideration of the Director, Dr. 
Ludwig Diels, and the members of his staff, who patiently and con- 
scientiously have contributed to the success of this long task. Their 
continued courtesy is deeply appreciated by Field Museum. 

Through the year constant use of the Museum Herbarium has 
been made by members of the staff of the Department of Botany 
and by visitors to the Museum. During 1931 there were published 
at least thirty-three papers based wholly or in part upon the collec- 
tions—probably the number is greater, since it is almost certain 
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that some papers by outside writers have not come to the attention 
of the Museum. The majority of these papers were written by 
members of the staff, but others were prepared by persons who 
had borrowed material for study. 

During 1931 Associate Curator Paul C. Standley published twenty 
papers based more or less directly upon collections in the Museum 

‘erbarium. The largest of these was Volume X of the Botanical 
Series of Field Museum, devoted to Flora of the Lancetilla Valley, 
Honduras. This publication consists of 418 pages of descriptive text, 
accompanied by sixty-eight photogravure plates illustrating scenery 
and plants of the northern coast of Honduras. It is based upon collec- 
tions made by the author about the port of Tela during the winter of 
1927-28, and contains brief descriptions of the plants found there, 
with notes regarding their local uses and their vernacular names. 
The introduction describes the more prominent general features of 
the vegetation. The volume is the first complete descriptive flora 
ever published for any part of Central America. 

A paper of fifty-six pages, written by Mr. Standley and published 
by Field Museum, is devoted to The Cyperaceae of Central America, 
being an account of the sedges native to the area treated. He is 
the author also of three parts of Volume VII of the Botanical Series 
of Field Museum, all devoted to plants of the family Rubiaceae, the 
group containing coffee, madder, and the cinchona or quinine- 
producing trees. These parts deal respectively with The Rubiaceae of 
Ecuador, The Rubiaceae of Bolivia, and The Rubiaceae of Venezuela, 
each paper being a complete enumeration of the plants of the family 
known from the country covered. These three papers, with one upon 
the same group as represented in Colombia that was published in 
1930, complete Volume VII, which consists wholly of studies upon 
this group of plants. The volume contains descriptions of a large 
number of new species found in the collections made recently in 
South America by North American collectors, or in older series from 
European herbaria that were lent for study by the institutions 
possessing them. 

In Tropical Woods, the periodical published under the editor- 
ship of Professor Samuel J. Record of the School of Forestry of 
Yale University, who is also Associate in Wood Technology of Field 
Museum, Mr. Standley published three brief papers: one describing 
Talisia Floresii, a new fruit tree of the soapberry family discovered 
in Yucatan by Dr. Roman 8. Flores; another entitled “Two New 
Trees from South America”; and a third upon “Vernacular Names 
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of Sinaloa Trees Collected by J. G. Ortega.” In Science for March 6, 
1931, he published brief obituary notices and appreciations of Dr. 
Ignatius Urban of Berlin-Dahlem, one of the most eminent and 
most beloved of German botanists, and of Dr. Erk L. Ekman, a 
Swedish botanist whose exploration in Cuba and Haiti during the 
past few years has revealed an abundance of new species whose 
existence there scarcely had been suspected. Dr. Ekman’s collec- 
tions are represented in a gratifying manner in the Museum Her- 
barium, through large series of duplicates of them received from 
the Naturhistoriska Riksmuseet of Stockholm. 

Other Field Museum contributions to Tropical Woods were “The 
Forests of Northeastern Peru” and “The Occurrence of Walnut in 
Northeastern Peru” by Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood 
Technology, both based on observations made by him during his 
work as a member of the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to 
the Amazon in 1929-30. There also appeared in this publication 
some reviews of recent Brazilian botanical literature by Acting 
Curator B. E. Dahlgren. 

A paper by Associate Curator Standley appeared in Unifruttco 
for July, 1931, and was entitled “The Debt of Natural History to 
the United Fruit Company.” It dealt with the generous cooperation 
of that American corporation in scientific exploration and study in 
Central America and other parts of the tropics. 

The third number of Volume XI of the Botanical Series of Field 
Museum consists of two papers by Mr. Standley, entitled The 
Nyctaginaceae of Northwestern South America, and The Chenopodiaceae 
of Northwestern South America. The former describes all the members 
of the four-o’clock family that are known to occur in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Bolivia, and the second the plants of the 
pigweed family that grow in the same countries. These papers, 
like the one upon the sedges of Central America, are not monographic 
in treatment, but are intended to serve as aids to the determination 
of material collected in the regions covered. 

Mr. Standley published as No. 5 of Volume VIII of the Botanical 
Series of Field Museum a paper entitled Studies of American Plants 
—Y. This consists largely of descriptions of new plants of the family 
Rubiaceae that were detected during the study of a large number 
of plants received during the year by the Museum, either on loan 
or for its permanent collections. 

During the year Assistant Curator Macbride published two papers 
as Nos. 1 and 2 of Volume XI of the Botanical Series—Spermato- 
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phytes, Mostly Peruvian—III, and Spermatophytes, Mostly Peruvian— 
IV. These are devoted chiefly to descriptions of important new 
species of Peruvian plants discovered by the various Marshall Field 
expeditions of Field Museum to Peru in recent years. 

A large quantity of miscellaneous palm material has in the course 
of years been accumulated in the Museum, especially in the economic 
and exhibition collections. Efforts to reduce this to order and to 
determine unidentified material led first to a card index of the collec- 
tions, and later to a list of genera and species with common names, 
in which corrections were made from time to time in accordance 
with changes in the synonymy. Begun years ago, this was carried 
on intermittently with slight promise of reaching completion to any 
definite date until recently, when Field Museum, with the financial 
assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation, undertook the task of 
obtaining photographs of type specimens of tropical American plants 
in foreign herbaria. In this connection the desirability of a complete 
check list of species of American palms, with indication of the type 
collections to be photographed, became evident. This prompted 
some intensive work, with a checking of all references on the American 
part of the list and as a result an Index to New World Palms, by 
Acting Curator B. E. Dahlgren and Mr. José Frambach, will be 
published as No. 1 of Volume XIII of the Field Museum Botanical 
Series. 

The Bulletin of the Pan American Union in its June issue carried 
an illustrated article by Mr. Williams entitled “East of the Andes.” 
The account deals with the principal commodities exported from 
that vast and largely undeveloped territory. The writer also traces 
the development of aviation and lumbering in those regions during 
recent years. 

A similar article by Mr. Williams appeared in the March issue 
of the Pan-American Magazine. In this article the author set forth 
his impressions of the montafia or forest region of Peru. 

For the Journal of Forestry, Mr. Williams prepared an article 
on “Woods and Forest Botany at Field Museum of Natural History.” 
In this paper he traces the history of the Museum's collection of 
North American woods and describes the manner in which the 
specimens have been secured and the present method of displaying 
them. A brief description of the installations in the Hall of Foreign 
Woods is followed by an account of other activities, such as expedi- 
tions and researches of the Museum in their bearing on forestry. 
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Of papers issued by botanists of other institutions, several of 
importance contain mention of Field Museum material. Most 
important, perhaps, is one by Dr. H. A. Gleason of the New York 
Botanical Garden, appearing in the April number of the Bulletin of 
the Torrey Botanical Club. This paper of forty-eight pages, entitled 
“Recent Collections of Melastomataceae from Peru and Amazonian 
Brazil,"" enumerates the plants of this important tropical family 
obtained by Mr. Williams for Field Museum during the course of 
his explorations in Amazonian Peru. 

Mr. Ellsworth P. Killip of the United States National Museum 
published in the Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
Volume 21, No. 15, a paper entitled “New Plants Mainly from 
Western South America—III,” in which he described a new passion- 
flower, Passiflora loretensis, based upon specimens collected in the 
department of Loreto, Peru, by Mr. Williams; also Valeriana 
oligodonia, the type of which is a Peruvian specimen in the Field 
Museum Herbarium presented by Professor Fortunato L. Herrera. 
Mr. Emery C. Leonard of the same museum published in the Journal 
of the Waskingion Academy of Sciences a paper upon “The Genus 
Mendonciain Peru.” In his account of this group of the acanthus 
family various collections from Field Museum expeditions were cited. 

Dr. 5. F. Blake of the United States Department of Agriculture 
published in the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington 
a paper with the title “Six New South American Species of Verbesina.” 
Two of the species that he describes are based upon material collected 
for Field Museum in Peru by Dr. August Weberbauer. Mrs. Eva 
M. Fling Roush of the Arnold Arboretum in her “Synopsis of 
Robinsonella,” in Volume XII of the Journal of the Arnold Arboretum, 
lists the specimens of this genus that exist in the Field Museum 
Herbarium. This genus of the mallow family is confined to Mexico 
and Central America, and is remarkable for the great beauty of the 
trees composing it. 

Rev. F. E. Wimmer, the well-known authority upon the Iobelia 
family, in a paper published in the Repertorium specierum novarum, 
Volume 29, described a new species from Costa Rica, Burmeistera 
obtusifolia, based upon a specimen in the Herbarium of Field Museum. 

In naming the large series of specimens sent him for study at 
Berlin, Assistant Curator Macbride has had the kind assistance of 
some of the specialists on the staff of the Berlin Museum. Mr. M. 
Burret has determined some of the palms, and in a recent paper 
upon American palms in the Notizblatt of the Berlin Garden he 
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has described two new ones, (reonoma comploneura and Taenianthera 
oligosticha, collected in the department of Loreto, Peru, for Field 
Museum by Mr. Williams. Dr. Reinhard Knuth of the Berlin staff 
has described in Volume 29 of the Repertorium specierum norarum 
a plant of the yam family, Dioscorea quis~icanchensis, collected for 
Field Museum in Peru by Dr. Weberbauer. 


The extensive collections of plant specimens recerved during the 
year have so fully occupied the staff of the Herbarium that at times 
it has been difficult to care for all of them promptly. Their prepara- 
tion for study, labeling in many instances, mounting, and distribu- 
tion into the Herbarium have required constant attention. Even 
more exacting was the task of determining many thousands of them 
in order that they might be distributed into their proper places in 
the Herbarium. Nevertheless all specimens received have been 
given reasonably prompt attention. The only work in arrears is 
the mounting, and this is largely a legacy from former years. 

There have been submitted to the Museum Herbarium for 
critical determination 163 lots of plants of which a record was kept, 
and these comprised 11,186 specimens, an impressive total. The 
material was received from individuals and institutions in all parts 
of the United States and Alaska. Of the foreign countries from 
which material was sent for determination, either on loan or for 
permanent preservation in the Herbarium, there may be mentioned 
Germany, Sweden, France, Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics, 
Switzerland, England, Denmark, Japan, Hawaii, Argentina, Brazil, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Trinidad, Cuba, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Salvador, Guatemala, and Mexico. 

Many fresh plants from the Chicago region were identified for 
a large number of persons who brought them to the Museum or 
forwarded them by mail. Since in most instances these specimens 
were not preserved, no statistical account of them can be furnished. 
They were submitted chiefly by teachers and students, or by indi- 
viduals particularly interested in local natural history. It might be 
remarked that while most of the plants received in this manner are 
common ones of no value for permanent preservation, there often 
are acquired plants extremely rare or not previously recorded in 
the area, and these furnish data of value for a record of the local 
flora. There have been identified, also, a large number of plants 
received by the General Biological Supply House of Chicago from 
its correspondents in all parts of the United States. 
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Much of the material received for determination in 1931, espe- 
cially in the ease of collections submitted on Joan, consisted of 
tropical American Rubiaceae. Since this material had not been 
identified previously, study of it disclosed a substantial number of 
new species, and specimens that illustrated important extensions of 
distribution for species already described. The new information 
thus brought to light has been made the basis of several papers by 
Associate Curator Standley, already published or in press, upon the 
Rubiaceae of South America and other parts of tropical America. 


The largest collection studied and determined during the year 
consisted of 1,348 specimens of Rubiaceae from the Delessert Her- 
barium of the Conservatory and Botanic Garden of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. It comprised all the tropical American material of the 
first part of the family in that herbarium, and, although most of 
the specimens already had been named, they were sent for critical 
revision. Its packing and shipment required a large amount of labor, 
for which Field Museum is greatly indebted to the courtesy of the 
late Dr. John Isaae Briquet. The shipment was rich in collections 
of early botanical explorers, such as Ruiz and Pavén in Peru, and 
contained numerous historic specimens that were photographed 
before they were returned to Geneva. It included also many species 
of which no authentic material had been examined previously, and 
thus made possible a more critical revision of the determinations of 
the Museum collections. 

A shipment of Rubiaceae almost equally extensive was received 
on loan from the Museum of Natural History of Paris. This sending 
of 1,226 specimens consisted of undetermined tropical American 
material from the vast Paris Herbarium, some of which was collected 
more than a century and a half ago. Especially valuable was the 
great number of Venezuelan plants, particularly those obtained along 
the Orinoco by the French explorer Chaffanjon, who ascended that 
river almost to its source. The Paris series contained hundreds of 
Brazilian plants from pioneer collections such as those made by 
Saint-Hilaire, Gay, Weddell, and Goudot. Even more welcome 
were the plants of Funck and Schlim, Triana, and Linden from 
Colombia and Venezuela. The Brazilian collections mentioned were 
for the most part not available to the compilers of the Flora Brasili- 
ensis, and they contained a surprisingly large number of species 
not reported for the Brazilian flora in that exhaustive monograph. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Gunnar Samuelsson there arrived 
from the Naturhistoriska Riksmuseet of Stockholm two loans total- 
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ing 651 specimens, chiefly of South American Rubiaceae. While 
they included many unusual plants obtained by older collectors, 
such as Mosén and Regnell, they were more remarkable for the 
collections of recent explorers, notably Dusén and Malme who col- 
lected in southern Brazil. These collections yielded an unexpectedly 
large number of species that had not been known to earlier students 
of the family. 

An important loan from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
England, submitted by the Director, Sir Arthur W. Hill, contained 
787 mounted sheets, principally of South American plants of the 
same family. The Kew collections were interesting on account of 
the many specimens obtained almost a hundred years ago in Brazil 
by Gardner Burchell, as well as for those obtained later in the 
same country by Glaziou and Ule, and for the plants collected in 
the Amazon Valley by Traill and Weir. There were also specimens 
of the incomparable collection made along the Amazon and its 
“tributaries by Richard Spruce, who was the first to explore inten- 
sively that inexhaustible region. Although Spruce’s series always 
have been a desideratum among monographers of plant groups, 
some of them still await study, and they are rich in rare or unnamed 
spécies, since regions that he visited never have been reached by 
recent collectors. The Kew sending included a few exceptionally 
interesting plants from the state of Tabasco, discovered by J. N. 
Rovirosa, the only collector who has worked in that remote part 
of Mexico. 

From the Jardin Botanique Principal of Leningrad there were 
received on loan for determination 766 sheets of American plants, 
chiefly Mexican. These represented the work of some of the earliest 
botanists who visited Mexico, and while most of the collections had 
been determined previously in other herbaria, there was a notable 
exception in the plants gathered by Karwinsky. His admirably 
annotated series is represented but meagerly elsewhere than at 
Leningrad, and it was found to contain several plants new to the 
Mexican flora, in addition to material of many rare species. 

From the University Botanic Museum of Copenhagen, through 
the kindness of Dr. Carl Christensen, there were lent for study 178 
specimens from Mexico and Central America obtained by the cele- 
brated: collectors, Oersted and Liebmann. The latter assembled in 
Mexico probably the largest number of herbarium specimens ever 
collected there by any one man. Oersted was the pioneer collector in 
€osta Rica and Nicaragua. Dr. Christensen generously permitted 
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Field Museum to retain fragments of some of the more ample speci- 
mens, and thus there was added to the Herbarium a representation 
of several species of Mexican and Central American plants previously 
lacking. 

In the case of all the collections mentioned, the more interesting 
specimens were photographed in the Museum. The photographs 
thus obtained form a valuable addition to the study collections, 
and also are available for exchange with other herbaria. 

The Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University submitted for 
determination 145 sheets of Rubiaceae from various parts of tropical 
America. The majority of them were collected in Cuba. 

Associate Curator Standley devoted much time to critical deter- 
mination of these various collections of American Rubiaceae, and 
included part of the information obtained from their study in his 
paper upon The Rubiaceae of Venezuela which was published during 
the year. Descriptions of many of the new species from other 
countries appeared in Studies of American Plants—V, issued in June, 
1931, and others are included in a similar paper now in press. 

Much of the most valuable herbarium material acquired by the 
Museum each year is received in return for determinations supplied 
for the plants. During 1931 several particularly valuable lots were 
secured in this manner. 

The past twelve months have seen unprecedented botanical 
activity on Barro Colorado Island in Gatun Lake in the Canal 
Zone, where there is maintained the laboratory of the Institute for 
Research in Tropical America, to which Field Museum is a con- 
tributor of funds. Several botanists visited the island in 1931, and 
obtained there ample series of specimens. Dr. L. H. Bailey of 
Ithaca, New York, and his daughter, Miss Ethel Zoe Bailey, pre- 
sented to Field Museum 250 desirable specimens which they collected 
on Barro Colorado during the summer, and submitted an equal 
number of others that were named and returned. Professor C. L. 
Wilson of Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, presented 
an interesting series of 135 numbers of the island plants. From Mr. 
James Zetek, the Curator of the Barro Colorado laboratory, there 
have been received several collections obtained during the late 
summer and early winter, amounting in all to 928 well-prepared 
specimens of plants. These were made by several collectors who 
have visited the island lately. Besides those retained by Field 
Museum, there were returned to Mr. Zetek a large number of 
duplicate specimens to be used in forming a herbarium on Barro 
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Colorado Island. Such a reference collection will now be available 
to the increasing number of scientists who visit the laboratory each 
year to conduct research in the several branches of natural science. 

The most noteworthy part of the sendings made by Mr. Zetek 
consisted of plants from a native Panamanian collector, Mr. Silvestre 
Aviles, whose intimate knowledge of the forest has enabled him to 
discover a large number of rare plants that had escaped eyes not 
50 well trained to the details of the forest. 

As a result of recent collecting on Barro Colorado Island, the 
list of the known flora has been greatly extended, until it now 
amounts to almost a thousand species, a remarkable record for an 
area of only six square miles. Mr. Standley has published three 
lists of Barro Colorado plants, one of them in Volume IV of the 
Botanical Series of Field Museum. There is now being prepare 
paper listing the recent additions and describing several new species, 
which will be published early in the coming year. 


Another large collection of plants determined during 1931 con- 
sisted of 576 specimens collected in 1930 in the Sierra de San Carlos, 
Tamaulipas, Mexico, by Professor H. H. Bartlett of the University 
of Michigan. This remote rocky range never had been visited 
previously by a botanical collector. Consequently, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that these isolated mountains of the desert regions 
almost always possess endemic species, it was not surprising to find 
that this collection contained a substantial number of plants new 
to the Mexican flora. It included also several plants that had not 
before been found so far north in Mexico, and, rather surprisingly, 
others from the United States whose existence in Mexico had not 

Two important lots of British Honduras plants were received for 
determination during the year. One consisted of 147 specimens made 
in the northern part of the colony by Mr. William C. Meyer of 
Columbia University in connection with his work upon chicle- 
producing plants. The other contained 155 numbers collected in 
southern British Honduras by Mr. William A. Schipp. Like Mr. 
Schipp’s collections of previous years, this sending contained a high 
percentage of unusual or new plants. Some of those collected in 
the pine woods that characterize the region are reminiscent of the 
flora of the pinelands of southern Florida. Particularly is this true 
in the case of the rather numerous Utricularias or bladderworts— 
small, curiously constructed plants that grow in water or in wet soil. 
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There were determined sixty-three plants sent from the republic 
of Salvador by Dr. Salvador Calderén, whose diligent labors in that 
country have resulted in the compilation of much information regard- 
ing its varied flora. Mr. C. H. Lankester of Cartago, Costa Rica, 
submitted eighty-one specimens of the rarer Costa Rican plants, 
including material of the recently described Ruyschia phylladenia, 
collected on his property. This is an epiphytic woody plant of the 
Marcgravia family. 

For the Companhia Ford Industrial do Brasil there were deter- 
mined 228 specimens, many of which were important fiber plants 
now being tested at that company’s plantations on the Amazon 
River with a view to ascertaining their commercial possibilities. 
There was named at Field Museum also a portion of the collection 
made by Mr. Guillermo Klug in Peru and Colombia, along the 
Putumayo River. The expedition made by Mr. Klug along this 
stream of notorious reputation is valuable because it serves to connect 
the floras of Colombia and Peru. He seems to possess an excep- 
tionally keen eye for detecting the unusual among plants, and all 
his collections from the eastern Andean region have given most 
satisfactory results when studied. 

Two hundred numbers of Mexican plants were determined for 
Mr. Jestis GonzAlez Ortega, an engineer of Mazatlan, Mexico. These 
are a continuation of Mr. Gonzdlez’s collections of former years, 
which amount to several thousand numbers of well-prepared plant 
specimens. Although Sinaloa is not one of the least explored of 
Mexican states, his work has established the occurrence there of 
hundreds of plants overlooked by less capable collectors. Another 
Mexican collection, presented to the Museum in return for deter- 
mination, consisted of 135 specimens gathered by Mr. H. W. von 
Rozynski in the vicinity of Jaumave, Mexico. Although small, 
this collection contained one new species, and in the compara- 
tively well-worked north Mexican flora new species are now rather 
infrequent. 

There were determined for Mr. George L. Fisher of Houston, 
Texas, 221 numbers of plants which he had collected in various 
parts of Texas and in southern New Mexico. Assistance was given 
also in the determination of forty-eight plants received from Dr. 
Rudolf Probst of Langendorf, Switzerland. These were collected 
in waste ground in Switzerland, and consisted largely of North 
American plants the seeds of which had been imported by accident 
with wool from the United States. 
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Associate Curator Standley prepared for the Flora of Peru a 
treatment of the families Chenopodiaceae and Amaranthaceae. In 
connection with this work there were prepared accounts of the 
same families as they are represented in Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, 
and Venezuela. A short paper enumerating the Chenopodiaceae 
already has been published in the Botanical Series of Field Museum, 
under the title The Chenopodiaceae of Northwestern South America. 
A paper treating the Amaranthaceae is ready for the press. Work 
upon these two groups was aided substantially by a loan from the 
United States National Museum of 679 sheets of South American 
plants. This loan was made through the courtesy of Dr. William 
R. Maxon and Mr. Ellsworth P. Killip. 

By working long hours outside the customary scheduled ones, 
Assistant Curator Macbride has completed the first installment of 
the Flora of Peru, upon which he has been engaged for several years 
through field exploration and herbarium study. The first part of 
the proposed flora, covering the early families of the usual sequence 
of flowering plants up to the Orchidaceae, has been submitted for 
printing. It will form by itself a fair-sized volume, which will be 
of the highest value to all students of the Andean vegetation. The 
Flora is a descriptive one, containing an account of all the families, 
genera, and species known to occur in Peru, with keys for their 
recognition. The account of the grasses has been compiled by 
Associate Curator Standley. The treatment of the bromeliads or 
Bromeliaceae, the pineapple family so lavishly represented in Peru, 
has been contributed by Dr. Lyman B. Smith of the Gray Herbarium 
of Harvard University; that of the highly ornamental plants of the 
genus Bomarea of the family Amaryllidaceae by Mr. Ellsworth P. 
Killip of the United States National Museum. 

During the year Mr. Macbride prepared various papers deal- 
ing with rare Peruvian plants collected by the several Museum 
expeditions to Peru, under Mr. Macbride, Mr. Williams, and Dr. 
Weberbauer. He also studied some of the early and historically 
important Peruvian collections which are preserved in the herbaria 
of Berlin and Geneva. 

Mr. Hermann C. Benke of Chicago has devoted some of his 
time to study of Mississippi Valley plants in the Museum Herbarium. 
He has determined, also, portions of his own extensive collections 
of United States plants which he has contributed so generously from 
time to time to the Herbarium. 
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The numerous reconstructions of fossil plants which compose 
the Carboniferous swamp forest group eompleted during the year 
for the historical geology exhibits in Ernest R. Graham Hall, were 
prepared in the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories 
in the Department of Botany. The planning and the scientific 
responsibility for the paleontological reconstructions, botanical and 
zoological, devolved on the Acting Curator of Botany who through- 
out the course of the work enjoyed the generous cooperation of 
Professor A. C. Noé, the paleobotanist of the University of Chicago. 
Professor Noé’s intimate knowledge of the Pennsylvanian flora was 
freely placed at the disposal of the Museum. His advice and 
collaboration in the solution of the many technical paleobotanical 
questions arising at all stages of the work have contributed greatly 
to the final success of the undertaking. His readiness to grant to 
the Museum the loan of specimens from the extensive collections 
in his care, and his many visits, often accompanied by sections of his 
classes, to the laboratories of the Department of Botany, furnish 
an example of the perfect kind of cooperation which at times may 
be effected between related departments of the Museum and the 
university. 

Details concerning the reconstructions of fossil plants and animals 
which enter into the Carboniferous forest group will be found in the 
section of this Report that deals with the new exhibits of the Depart- 
ment of Geology (p. 160). A brief description of the group appeared 
in Field Museum News of October, 1931. A more extended account 
of it has been prepared by the Acting Curator of Botany for 
publication in the Museum’s Geological Leaflet Series and is now 
in press. 

During 1931 the Department of Botany distributed in exchange 
15,641 herbarium specimens and photographs of plants to a large 
number of institutions and individuals in many parts of the United 
States and Europe. Through its exchanges with other institutions 
the Museum receives some of the most valuable herbarium material 
that it acquires, collections that could not be obtained in any other 
manner. During the past year the Herbarium has received approx- 
imately 11,000 specimens as return exchanges. A large part of the 
exchange material dispatched from the Museum consisted of dupli- 
cate specimens obtained in Peru by the Marshall Field Expeditions, 
and there were shipped, besides, several sets of the plants gathered 
in Yucatan by the late Dr. G. F. Gaumer, which formed the basis 
of the Flora of Yucatan published by the Museum in 1930. 
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Part of the material distributed consisted of duplicate mounted 
sheets removed from the Herbarium. Years ago there were purchased 
by the Museum several large private herbaria, all of whose specimens 
were distributed into the permanent collections. It has been found 
that these often duplicate one another, and such duplicates are being 
removed as they are discovered in order to provide needed room in 
the storage cases. 

The loans of mounted sheets from the Herbarium during the 
past year amounted to 4,815 specimens, sent out in forty-three lots 
to almost as many institutions and individuals. Of this total, 2,213 
represent Peruvian collections sent to Assistant Curator Macbride 
at Berlin for study and determination in connection with his work 
upon the flora of Peru. The rest of the material consisted partly 
of collections that were sent to specialists for identification, but 
chiefly of loans made to students engaged in monographing limited 
groups of American plants. 

To Dr. Carl Epling of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
there were lent 624 sheets of Salvia from North America, to facilitate 
his monographic studies of that large genus of the mint family. 
There were sent to Dr. Francis W. Pennell of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia 469 sheets of the family Scrophulariaceae, 
for use in a detailed account that he is preparing of this family as 
it is represented in the northwestern United States. To the Phila- 
delphia Academy there were lent also thirty-eight specimens of 
Phlox, for study by Dr. E. T. Wherry of the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, who is engaged in monographing this complicated group of 
United States plants. 

There were forwarded to the New York Botanical Garden sixty- 
three specimens of Callicarpa, at the request of Mr. Harold Moldenke, 
who, after completing his account of the genus Aegiphila, for which 
the Museum material was borrowed, is continuing with this second 
group of the same family, the Verbenaceae. In this connection 
should be mentioned the Museum's indebtedness to Mr. Moldenke 
for his loan of sixty-five negatives of type and other important speci- 
mens of the genus Aegiphila from American and European herbaria. 
Prints of these negatives were made in the Museum and are now 
deposited for reference in the Herbarium. 

To the New York Botanical Garden there were lent twenty 
specimens of the genus Mateta, for study by Dr. H. A. Gleason, 
and 226 Peruvian plants of the family Melastomataceae, including 
the types of several species described by Assistant Curator Macbride. 
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Professor M. L. Fernald of the Gray Herbarium of Harva 
University received from Field Museum on loan 216 sheets of 
Potamogeton of the United States, the material of a particular group 
in this genus of pondweeds with the study of which he is engaged. 
He returned the material carefully annotated, and with unusual 
promptness. 

Another loan of herbarium specimens made during 1951 consisted 
of thirty-one sheets of the genus Swertia, for study at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis. To Miss Ethel I. Sanborn of the 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, thirty-two sheets of American 
plants were lent for comparison with fossil plants in the study of 
which she is interested. 

Of several sendings of Peruvian plants for study, the largest 
consisted of 365 sheets of Piper and Peperomia to Dr. William 
Trelease of the University of Illinois, who is preparing for the Flora 
of Peru the account of this difficult and complex group of tropical 
plants. Among the Museum collections of Piperaceae Dr. Trelease 
has discovered a large number of new species, as was confidently to 
be expected in a region where so little collecting had been done 
previously. 

Twenty-five specimens of Peruvian plants of the lobelia family 
were lent to Rev. F. E. Wimmer of Vienna, the well-known monog- 
rapher of the group. Eighty-seven Polygalaceae were sent to Dr. 
Robert Chodat of the University of Geneva, Switzerland, who for 
many years has been publishing monographic accounts of the family. 

Fourteen sheets of critical lichen species were lent to Miss Joyce 
Hedrick of the University of Michigan, who is completing the manual 
of North American lichens left unfinished by the late Professor 
Bruce Fink. In addition, there were sent to Miss Hedrick twenty- 
one photographs of lichens, with a view to their possible use as 
illustrations in the forthcoming volume. 

As in previous years exchanges of hand specimens from the 
Museum’s duplicate collection were made with individuals and 
institutions interested in the study of woods. To Professor Emanuel 
Fritz of the University of California the Museum sent 137 specimens 
of East Indian, Paraguayan, Brazilian and North American woods 
for study purposes. Yale University School of Forestry received 
123 study and exhibition specimens of woods of Brazil, Paraguay, 
and the United States. 

In exchange for material received by the Museum in 1929, 146 
hand samples of woods of the United States, Brazil, Paraguay, 
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India and British Honduras, were sent to the United States National 
Museum. Specimens of woods for study were sent also to Mr. 
Alexander L. Howard of London and Dr. Ryozo Kanehira of the 
Kyusha Imperial University, Fukuoka, Japan, at the suggestion of 
Dr. John Cameron of Union Medical College, Peiping, China, who 
visited the Department in the course of the year. 

Dr. K. K. Chen, Director of Pharmacologic Research of Eli Lilly 
and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, received from the Museum 
for study and experiment samples of leaves, stems and roots of a 
malpighiaceous liana, ayahuasca, which occurs in northeastern Peru. 
A sample of an infusion prepared by the natives from the leaves 
of this vine was also sent to him. 

As usual, the Museum has received appreciated assistance from 
many botanists of the United States and Europe in the determination 
of its current collections. While in some instances it has been 
necessary to lend mounted specimens for naming, in most cases it 
has been possible to send duplicate specimens to be retained by the 
recipients as a partial return for their labor in making determinations. 

The staff of the Botanical Museum and Garden of Berlin-Dahlem 
has furnished determinations of a part of the Chinese plants collected 
by the William V. Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia for 
Field Museum, which were sent to that institution last year. Assist- 
ant Curator Macbride writes most appreciatively of the continued 
assistance he has received from the Berlin staff in determining the 
extensive collections being studied as a basis for the Flora of Peru. 

Among those for whose continued aid in the determination of 
material the Museum is grateful there should be mentioned the 
following: Professor Oakes Ames of the Botanical Museum of 
Harvard University, who has identified numerous miscellaneous 
lots of orchids from tropical America, and now is preparing an 
account of the orchids of Peru for the Museum's Flora of that country; 
Mr. Edwin B. Bartram, Bushkill, Pennsylvania, who always may 
be relied upon to name tropical mosses with a gratifying promptness 
that doubles the Museum’s obligation for the favor; Dr. C. W. 
Dodge of the Farlow Herbarium of Harvard University, who has 
given assistance with lichens; Dr. William R. Maxon of the United 
States National Museum, who has been kind in determining many 
of the tropical ferns received currently; Mr. Ellsworth P. Killip of 
the same institution, who has named various lots of tropical American 
plants, especially Passifloraceae, Urticaceae, and Boraginaceae; Dr. 
B. L. Robinson of the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, who 
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has determined Compositae of the Eupatorium alliance; Dr. H. A. 
Gleason of the New York Botanical Garden, who has determined 
a large number of plants of the vast family Melastomataceae, that 
forms so important an element in the flora of Peru; Mr. Albert C. 
Smith of the same institution, who has named the Museum’s collec- 
tion of South American Ericaceae of the groups in which he is 
particularly interested; Dr. A. S. Hitcheock of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., who has identified 
critical specimens of Peruvian grasses; Dr. S. F. Blake of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who has supplied names for 
several difficult collections of Compositae; Dr. William Trelease of 
the University of Illinois, who has been prompt in furnishing deter- 
minations for plants of the family Piperaceae; and Dr. Carl Epling 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, who has named with 
equal promptness a large number of plants of the mint family from 
Peru and elsewhere. 

Most of the time of Assistant Curator James B. McNair during 
the year has been occupied in routine work of accessioning and 
cataloguing, and in preparations for the installation of exhibits. 
Nevertheless he has found time to carry on research concerned with 
the physical and chemical properties of substances formed by plants 
in relation to climate, the interrelation of chemical compounds in 
plants, and the identification and quantitative determination of 
various acids formed by plants, along the lines of his A Study of 
Some Characteristics of Vegetable Oils, published in 1930. Since then 
he has published similar papers on alkaloids and waxes in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Botany (Vol. XVIII, pp. 416-424, 518-526). Studies 
on volatile oils, cyanogenetic glucosides, saponins, carbohydrates, 
dyestuffs, and proteins were also undertaken by Mr. MeNair. He 
has shown that some of these substances have individual variations 
which may be correlated with climate, and he has found that all 
of them apparently have greater potential energy when produced 
by plant families of temperate climates. 

Mr. MecNair’s study of the interrelation of chemical compounds 
in plants has been confined thus far to the relationship between 
oxalate and cyanogen and the relationship between essential oils 
and resin. It has been shown that the presence of oxalate in plants 
may be contingent upon the presence of cyanogen, and likewise that 
resins are formed from some of the constituents of essential oils. 

His investigation of acids formed by plants has to date been 
OTT chiefly to the volatile fatty acids p SO UCeC by fungi. His 
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typewritten manuscript upon this subject comprises some seven 
hundred pages. 

While the taxonomist identifies plants by their flowers and leaves, 
the worker in economic botany has his chief analytical problem in 
the determination of such detached plant products as fibers, gums, 
resins, oils, sugars, and starches. The chemical and botanical 
knowledge required for analytical problems in economic botany 
sometimes proves to be of direct service in other fields. The identi- 
fication of the textile fibers used at various periods in Egypt indicates 
not only the progress of the textile art at these periods but also the 
state of agriculture and international commerce. In connection 
with studies of the cultural history of Egypt by Dr. T. George Allen, 
Assistant Curator of Egyptian Archaeology, cotton and linen textiles 
were identified by Mr. MeNair. 

Fiber identifications have been useful also in the study of the 
artifacts left by American aborigines. In the southwestern states 
there once existed tribes now known as Pueblo Indians and Basket 
Makers. The places in which they lived may be determined by the 
artifacts left by them. The Basket Makers antedate the Pueblos 
and did not use cotton, while the Pueblos did. The simple deter- 
mination of a fiber as non-cotton for Dr. Paul 8. Martin, Assistant 
Curator of North American Archaeology, thus aided in determining 
a collection of artifacts from San Juan County in southeastern Utah 
as belonging to the Basket Makers. In connection with the ethno- 
logical researches of Dr. John Alden Mason of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, resins used by the Indians of Colombia, 
South America, were determined by Assistant Curator McNair as 
being derived from trees of the bean and myrrh families. 

For many years Mr. McNair has been recognized as an authority 
on poison ivy. Two articles on this subject were written by him 
during the year; viz. “Ivy Poisoning,” for Collier's Encyclopedia, and 
“Tyy Poisoning and Lobinol,” which appeared in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, August 1, 1981, Volume 97, page 341. 
On the evening of June 25, 1931, Mr. McNair lectured on poison 
ivy over Radio Station WENR through the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood Technology, has been 
engaged in preparing for publication the results of his researches on 
part of the comprehensive collection assembled by the Peruvian 
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division of the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon, 
1929-30. 

This year, as in the past, members of the Department were 
consulted by many scientific institutions, business houses, and 
individuals upon matters pertaining to botany. Much time ts 
required to supply information asked by correspondents or by 
visitors, but a thorough effort is always made to answer their 
questions. 

Miss Edith M. Vincent, Librarian of the Department, has devoted 
a great deal of time to compiling bibliographic information for 
visitors to the Museum who desired to consult its extensive botanical 
library. Especially numerous are those who wish to see illustrations 
of plants. Many of them are artists engaged in illustrating encyclo- 
pedias and other reference works. Others examine plant portraits 
in order to use them for designs and for illustrating advertising 
matter. 

The Department of Botany has enjoyed visits from a large 
number of botanists of the United States, but foreign visitors have 
been fewer than in preceding years. Professor H. M. Hall of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington visited the Department in 
January to consult its Herbarium and library. Dr. slgeisie W. 
Pennell and Dr. E. T. Wherry of Philadelphia, after a summer of 
botanical collecting in the northwestern states, spent ie days in 
the Herbarium in the autumn, studying respectively Scrophulariaceac 
and the genus Phlox. Mr. Charles C. Deam of Bluffton, Indiana, 
spent a few days in the Herbarium, collecting data for one of his 
intensive reports upon the Indiana flora. Dr. Robert E. Woodson 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden studied some of the Herbarium 
collections of the family Apocynaceae, in which he is specializing. 
Dr. Earl E. Sherff of Chicago Normal College visited the Herbarium 
almost every week, in order to study the several groups of the family 
Compositae with whose study he is engaged. A welcome visitor to 
the Herbarium upon several occasions has been Dr. Th. Just of 
the University of Notre Dame, who is keenly interested in the flora 
of the Lake Michigan region, and especially in the family Cyperaceae. 

Because of its unique position as a connecting point between the 
railroads of the east and west, Chicago is visited by many botanists 
who, although lacking time for work in the Herbarium, nevertheless 
visit it while waiting for train connections. In this manner, with 
only an hour or two available, they have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the activities of the Departme: 
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GroLocy.—Curator Oliver C. Farrington in June visited sev- 
era] quarries in Oxford County, Maine, where mining for feldspar, 
mica, ete., was being carried on. Sixty-seven specimens of minerals 
and rocks were collected. These were such as had been brought to 
light by recent activities at the quarries and for the most part had 
not been previously represented in the Museum collections. They 
included rare specimens of arsenopyrite from two localities, an 
unusually large and complete series of the mineral montmorillonite, 
various forms of muscovite, and some rare varieties of quartz. A 
quartz crystal weighing 800 pounds was also examined with a view 
to determining its desirability as a Museum acquisition. Other 
specimens obtained illustrated unusual mineral associations. 

An expedition to Nebraska for the purpose of collecting vertebrate 
fossils of Upper Miocene age was carried on under the leadership 
of Mr. Elmer §. Riggs, Associate Curator of Paleontology, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Bryan Patterson, J. H. Quinn and Sven Dorf of 
the paleontological staff. About five weeks in June and July were 
spent in the region. The areas visited were chiefly in northern and 
western Nebraska along the Niobrara and North Platte Rivers. 
Some side trips were also made to the eastern part of Wyoming. 
Camps were established at Valentine and on Sand Creek, Nebraska. 
While surface indications were abundant in many of the localities 
visited, the fossils were found in many cases to be disarticulated 
and waterworn. Fencing and private ownership of a large part of 
the area, and the unusually intense heat of the season, also interfered 
with obtaining as good results as had been expected. Specimens of 
most importance obtained were jaws of a fossil rhinoceros and remains 
of saber-tooth cats, oreodonts and a few other fossil mammals. 
Opportunity was also afforded, through knowledge of previous burials 
of domestic animals, to secure skeletons of the modern horse and 
cow, and of several other small domestic animals. A series of such 
skeletons had long been desired for use in the laboratory. 

In the latter part of their stay, Messrs. Riggs and Patter: 
moved west to Bridgeport, Nebraska, where through acquaintance 
formed with Messrs. S. R. Sweet and Anton C. G. Kaempfer, local resi- 
dents and amateur collectors, knowledge was gained of more favorable 
localities and collecting was carried on along the North Platte River. 
From this region a skull of a large oreodont, and a large, fine carapace 
and part of the internal skeleton and legs of a Miocene tortoise, 
forty-four inches in length, were obtained. Also, a skull and a 
ramus of the lower jaw of the four-tusked mastodon, Trilophodon, 
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were secured by gift. Altogether the expedition obtained thirty- 
eight specimens of fossil mammals, two of fossil turtles and six 
skeletons of recent mammals. 

About one-third of the expense of the expedition was contributed 
by Messrs. Riggs and Patterson. Mr. Dorf contributed the use of 
his car. Grateful acknowledgment is also due to Mr. Sweet for giving 
freely of his time and the use of his car for several of the trips, and 
for assisting members of the expedition to become acquainted with 
local residents from whom valuable information was obtained and 
gifts of specimens were received. 

Mr. Henry Field, Assistant Curator of Physical Anthropology, 
contributed the use of his car and his time on several holidays to 
transport Assistant Curator Sharat K. Roy and Assistant Bryan 
Patterson of the geological staff, and Mr. J. Eric Thompson, Assistant 
Curator of Central and South American Archaeology, to Blue Island, 
Illinois, in order to continue collecting of fossil worms of Silurian 
age of species which had previously been collected there, and studied 
and described by Mr. Roy. These fossils occur in a restricted area, 
s0 that it was desirable to secure as full a representation of them 
as possible in advance of a possible exhaustion of the locality. 
The results of the collecting were very gratifying, about 200 speci- 
mens being obtained. Besides an excellent series of the fossil worms, 
a number of fossil trilobites, brachiopods, gastropods and bryozoans 
were collected. Among the entire series, at least one species of 
worm and one of trilobite are new to science, 

Research on the collection of South American fossil mammals 
has been carried forward concurrently with the preparation and 
determination of the specimens. Special attention has been given 
to the study of mammals from the Lower Eocene formations of 
Argentina, and a systematic account of this fauna in preparation 
by Associate Curator Elmer S. Riggs is nearing completion. Special 
studies in the morphology of some of the groups have been made, 
and some of the results have been presented in a Museum publica- 
tion by Mr. Bryan Patterson, Assistant in Paleontology, under the 
title The Auditory Region of the Toxodontia. This paper describes 
certain similarities among the larger groups of South American fossil 
ungulates and indicates that some changes should be made in the 
classifications previously adopted. During the preparation and 
identification of the extensive collection of fossil South American 
ground sloths obtained by the Marshall Field Paleontological Expedi- 
tions, a large number of studies and measurements have been made 
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under the direction of Associate Curator Riggs with a view to pre- 
paring a systematic treatise on this great group of mammals also. 


A second Museum publication by Mr. Patterson issued during 
the year, describes a new species of alligatoroid reptile from rocks 
of Oligocene age in South Dakota. The specimen upon which the 
paper is based was collected by a Museum expedition in 1898. Mr. 
Patterson also collected and collated an extensive bibliography of 
South American fossil mammals. 

A publication in the Geological Series of the Museum, entitled 
A Fossil Turtle from Peru, written by Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant 
Curator of Reptiles, Department of Zoology, describes a new species 
of Podocnemis of Eocene age presented by Dr. Axel A. Olsson of 
Gloversville, New York. It shows an earlier dispersal than had 
hitherto been known of this genus, of which some species are still 
living. 

Two Museum publications were prepared by Assistant Curator 
Sharat K. Roy during the year. They are A Silurian Worm and 
Associated Fauna and Upper Canadian (Beekmantown) Drift Fossils 
from Labrador. The first paper, issued during the year as No. 7 of 
Volume IV of the Geological Series of Field Museum, was written in 
collaboration with Associate Professor Carey Croneis of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and is devoted to a revised description of an 
extremely interesting fossil worm, Lecthaylus gregarius Weller, and 
a critical survey of modern and fossil organisms allied to it. The 
study indicates that this worm was closely allied to modern geph- 
yreans. The paper also describes a new species of worm and a number 
of graptolites found at the same locality, all of which are recorded 
for the first time from the state of Illimois. 


The second paper, Upper Canadian (Beekmantown) Drift Fossils 
from Labrador, is now in press. It is based on collections made by Mr. 
Roy while a member of the Second Rawson—MacMillan Subarctic 
Expedition (1927-28). Specimens of a typical Upper Canadian 
(Beekmantown) fauna of the Atlantic American phase, not pre- 
viously known to occur in the American Arctic and eastern Subarctice 
regions, are described. It is shown that this fauna closely resembles 
those of Vermont and Newfoundland and indicates a much greater 
northern extension of the seas of that period than had hitherto been 
supposed. Since knowledge of the geology of the Arctic and Subaretic 
regions is at best fragmentary and disconnected, this contribution is 
a valuable one. 
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Mr. Roy has also been engaged during the year in the preparation 
of a paper based on the collection of invertebrate fossils he made at 
Silliman’s Fossil Mount, Frobisher Bay, Baffin Land, while a member 
of the Second Rawson—MacMillan Subarctic Expedition. Prepara- 
tion of the specimens has brought to light many not previously 
observed, and a total of 301 is now available for study. Of these, 
the echinoderms, corals, brachiopods, pelecypods and trilobites have 
been identified and, with the exception of a few species of pelecypods 
and corals, all have been described. Twenty-five new species have 
been discovered in this series so far. 


Dr. George R. Wieland of Yale University has continued work 
on the elaborate monograph on the Triassic Araucaria of Argentina 
on which he has been engaged for several years. This monogra 
is based upon a series of 250 specimens collected by the Mz 
Field Expedition to Argentina in 1924. Material has already been 
prepared by Dr. Wieland for making thirty-five plates and forty 
text figures, and a large amount of the manuscript has been completed. 

The apparatus for the preparation of micro-fossils, and the bake- 
lite method for hardening fossil bones, both of which were developed 
in the Department laboratories as described in previous Reports, 
attracted considerable attention during the year. At the request 
of the editor of the British Museums Journal, articles describing 
both methods in detail were prepared for that journal by Associate 
cole Henry W. Nichols, Assistant Curator Roy and Preparator 

C. Orr. 


In response to a widespread and continued demand for descrip- 
tions to be used in connection with photographs of the twenty- 
eight mural paintings of prehistoric life by Mr. Charles R. Knight in 
Ernest R. Graham Hall, a complete series of such descriptions was 
prepared by Curator Farrington and Associate Curator Riggs for 
distribution with the photographs. 

Thirteen signed articles and six briefer notes were contributed 
by members of the Department staff to Field Museum Nélvs during 
the year. 

Supplying information to correspondents and visitors continued 
to be an appreciable part of the work of the staff. Replies were 
made to correspondence from a total of 648 writers referred to the 
Curator’s office. Information was given to 318 visitors. For the 
latter, many identifications of minerals and fossils were made, those 
of invertebrate fossils alone numbering 239. 
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DETAIL OF CARBONIFEROUS FOREST GROUP 


Sigillarias and Lepidodendrona, 
-like foliage. Reproduced 


in Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories, 
Department of Botany of the Museum 


Showing the trank and foliage of the treelike clubmosses, 
tree-ferns and seed-bearing plants with fern: 
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Through cooperation with the University of Chicago, valuable 
assistance was received from several members of its faculty, and it 
was possible to render some favors in return. At the request of Pro- 
fessor James H. Breasted of the university, two Assyrian bronzes 
of great value which were seriously corroded and in danger of com- 
plete destruction were restored by Associate Curator Nichols, by 
means of the Fink electrolytic process. Remarkably complete 
restorations of each were attained. In this connection, Mr. Nichols 
also gave Mr. Stephen Burtch of the Oriental Institute instruction 
in the installation and operation of the apparatus, so that further 
work of this kind could be carried on at the institute. A series of 
twenty minerals was lent to Mr. John McCormack for thesis 
work at the university. These minerals are to be used for study of 
their electrical properties. A room on the third floor of the Museum 
was set aside for the use of students who wish to carry on research. 
Tables and chairs were provided, and a series of relief maps illus- 
trating the geography and topography of the continents was hung 
on the walls. 

To the university grateful acknowledgments are made for the 
assistance and advice rendered in the construction of the Carbonif- 
erous swamp forest exhibit by Professor A. C. Noé of the Depart- 
ment of Botany and Professor A. S. Romer of the Department of 
Paleontology. Professor Noé lent a number of specimens for 
reproduction and gave much valuable advice as to details of struc- 
ture of extinct plant species used in the restoration. Professor 
Romer gave information which assisted in the restoration of the 
amphibian, Diplovertebron, used in the group, and also furnished 
information as to details of the structure of the reptiles represented 
in the mural painting African Reptiles of the Permian Perwoa, 


ZOOLOGY.—Zoological expeditions in 1931 were mainly those 
continued from 1930. The most important of these were the 
Harold White-John Coats Central African Expedition, the C. 
Suydam Cutting Sikkim Expedition, and the Marshall Field 
Chinese Expedition. 

After its success in securing material for a group of bongo and 
various other large mammals especially needed, the Harold White- 
John Coats Expedition made a trip into northeastern Kenya near 
the north bank of the Tana River in search of the rare and local 
Hunter’s antelope (Damaliscus hunteri). This species, which is 
probably approaching extinction, was found in small numbers, and 
two fine specimens representing both sexes were taken. In the 
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same region interesting monkeys and other valuable material were 
collected. The work of the expedition was then brought to a close 
early in 1931. 

The C. Suydam Cutting Sikkim Expedition, which had already 
accomplished much in 1930, was continued through the first half of 
1931. Mr. Cutting himself returned before the winter season, but 
detailed work was carried on by Mr. Herbert Stevens, assisted by 
Mr. V. 5. La Personne of the Bombay Natural History Society. 
After completing work in the Darjeeling district, the higher parts of 
central Sikkim were visited, and during the summer months altitudes 
up to 16,000 feet were reached, resulting in the acquisition of scarce 
and interesting animals found only in the highest parts of the 
Himalayas. By concentrating on a relatively limited area, the 
expedition was able to obtain a widely varied and representative 
collection, including a number of species not heretofore represented 
in American museums. An exceptionally fine series of monkeys was 
secured, and among smaller mammals the rare Tibetan water shrew 
(Nectogale) is notable. The birds include handsome examples of 
the magnificent Impeyan pheasant, tragopans, and various other 
pheasants. Approximately two thousand specimens were added to 
the collections as a result of this expedition. Some fourteen hundred 
of these are birds and four hundred are mammals. There are smaller 
numbers of reptiles, amphibians, and fishes. 

The Marshall Field Chinese Expedition, under the leadership of 
Mr. Floyd T. Smith, was engaged largely in organization, prepara- 
tion, and negotiation during the latter part of 1930. By January, 
1931, Mr. Smith with a corps of Chinese assistants had completed 
all arrangements in Shanghai and proceeded up the Yangtze River 
by steamer to Suifu in the southeastern part of the province of 
szechwan. Thence the expedition continued up the Min River in 
small boats propelled by oars or hauled by trackers to Kiatingfu. 
Here a caravan of coolie carriers was organized and the expedition 
went northward on foot to Yachowfu, near which the first collecting 
camp was established. 

From Yachowfu Mr. Smith then proceeded with special native 
collectors to Mouping in northeastern Szechwan, a locality made 
famous by the pioneer collections of the French monk Armand 
David, which furnished the foundation for much of our knowledge 
of the fauna of central China. These collections, obtained over a 
period of years, have never been duplicated and, since they are 
practically inaccessible to American zoologists, it is a most important 
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preliminary to the study of Chinese vertebrates to have material 
at hand from this exact region for use as a standard of comparison. 
Therefore, the work of the expedition was largely concentrated in 
the Mouping region during the first half of the year. 

Large and varied collections were made, including practically 
the entire known fauna. Detailed information in regard to the 
material, which is in transit at this writing, must await its receipt 
and study, but correspondence sent from the field indicates important 
results. Among the larger mammals obtained is an additional 
perfect specimen of the giant panda which augments the series 
received through the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition to 
Eastern Asia for Field Museum, making a total representation of 
this rare animal which without doubt is larger than is to be found 
elsewhere in any one institution. Several specimens of the small 
panda were also obtained, and interesting notes were made on its 
habits and distribution. Other mammals include the takin, goral, 
serow, and various cats and monkeys. A large collection of birds, 

reptiles, and amphibians also is reported. 

' ‘Travel in the interior of China was beset with more than usual 
difficulties on account of an unfortunate increase in anti-foreign 
feeling, and also because of the disastrous floods and famine which 
prevailed during a part of the summer. Mr. Smith, who was unable 
to communicate with the outside world for some time and was 
falsely reported lost, succeeded in getting most of the collections 
safely transported to the coast in advance of the floods. Largely 
through the cooperation of the Academia Sinica in Nanking and its 
president, Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei, cordial relations were maintained with 
all the higher officials of the region traversed. Certain material was 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Natural History in 
Nanking, and arrangements were made whereby a complete duplicate 
set of specimens will revert to that institution after it has been studied 
and classified at Field Museum. 

After bringing the collections to the coast, Mr. Smith arranged 
for their shipment and returned to the interior via the Yangtze 
River to Yachowfu where work had been continued by native 
collectors during his absence. Plans were then matured to have 
three or more different camps organized for simultaneous work in 
different regions, one north of the Yangtze, one just south of it, and 
one still farther south in the province of Kweichow. When last 
reported upon in November this program was well under way.” 
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The Carey—Ryan Expedition to Indo-China, consisting of Mr. 
George G. Carey, Jr., of Baltimore and Mr. George F. Ryan of 
Lutherville, Maryland, made a successful trip during the year to 
the hunting fields of southern Annam and Cochin China. The 
expedition’s especial object was to secure additional and much 
needed material for the completion of habitat groups of the Indian 
water buffalo and the gaur or seladang, two magnificent species 
which vie with each other for the title of largest living member of 
the ox tribe. The results were all that could be desired and included 
fine examples of both species. The bull seladang which fell to the 
rifles of Messrs. Carey and Ryan is one of exceptional size and fine 
coat. With it is a young calf which will add greatly to the interest 
of the group. The specimens were prepared with great care and 
are accompanied by full data, including photographs and plant 
accessories. The Museum is greatly indebted to Mr. Ryan, who 
financed the trip, and to Mr. Carey, whose experience on previous 
expeditions was used so effectively. 

Through cooperation with Mr. Jean Delacour, well-known 
French zoologist, the Museum is participating in another expedition 
to French Indo-China. This expedition, under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Delacour, was ready to start in November and will 
continue in the field at least until May, 1932. Little-known regions 
in the province of Laos, from Vientiane to Muong Ting, will be 
covered, and large collections of mammals and birds are expected 
to result. The Paris Museum and the British Museum (Natural 
History) will share with Field Museum in a division of these collec- 
tions. The participation of Field Museum is financed by Mr. 
William V. Kelley. 

A brief trip to California during the month of April was made 
by Taxidermist Ashley Hine to secure fresh specimens of birds 
needed for exhibits upon which work is in progress. A substantial 
contribution to the field expenses of Mr. Hine was made by Mr. 
Joseph Simons of Chicago, whose generosity is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. Mr. Hine was assisted in his work by local ornithologists in 
California, especially Mr. R. H. Beck of Planada. The birds obtained 
included several species of humming birds, various other small birds, 
and a number of geese and ducks not readily obtainable except in 
California. One of the results was the rapid completion of a hand- 
some screen of American geese after Mr. Hine’s return to the Museum. 

A new zoological expedition was organized during the last weeks 
of December. It is financed by Mr. Leon Mandel II, of Chicago, 
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and its objective is the lower Orinoco River of Venezuela. Mr. 
Mandel sailed from Miami, Florida, December 29 on his yacht 
Buccaneer with a small party including his brother, Mr. Frederick 
Mandel, and Mr. Emmet R. Blake, a zoologist of the University 
of Pittsburgh, especially engaged to make zoological collections for 
Field Museum. It is planned to make a few stops in the West 
Indies and then to enter the delta of the Orinoco and proceed up- 
stream as far as the stage of the water permits. 

Along the lower river, at selected points, short trips inland will 
be made and investigations of the fauna will proceed at all possible 
places. Mr. Mandel’s time being limited, it is probable that he 
will return with the yacht in February, leaving Mr. Blake to con- 
tinue for several months making collections in the region between 
the Orinoco and the Caribbean Sea. Mr. Blake's recent experience 
in Venezuela as a member of an expedition for the National Geo- 
graphic Society gives him special qualifications for ndependent work 
in the region, and results of considerable importance are expected. 

Much research was conducted during the year by members of 
the staff of the Department of Zoology. 

Curator from time to time continued study of the mam- 
mals obtained in Asia by the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedi- 
tion to Eastern Asia for Field Museum. A full report on this 
collection, which has proved to be of very great interest, was brought 
to an advanced stage of preparation and it is hoped it may be ready 
for publication during the coming year. 

Associate Curator C. E. Hellmayr completed an exhaustive work, 
Birds of Chile, and the manuscript for this large volume was sent 
to press. Before leaving for Europe in July, Dr. Hellmayr had 
finished approximately half the manuscript of Part VII, Catalogue 
of Birds of the Americas. This volume will contain a list of all the 
thrushes, crows and jays, titmice, wrens, creepers, larks, nuthatches, 
mockingbirds, and dippers of North, Central and South America, 
with critical remarks on classification and distribution. 

Assistant Curator Colin C. Sanborn made a study of variation 
in the rare South American rodent, Dinomys, the results of which 
were issued in a Museum publication, Noles on Dinomys. He also 
continued studies on the classification of American bats and prepared 
a list of the mammals obtained by the C. Suydam Cutting Sikkim 
Expedition. 

Other zoological publications issued by the Museum during the 
year are as follows: Bats from Polynesia, Melanesia, and Malaysia, 
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by Assistant Curator Sanborn; Birds of the Kelley—Roosevelts Expedi- 
tion to French Indo-China, by Mr. Outram Bangs and Dr. Josselyn 
Van Tyne; The Painted Turtles of the Genus Chrysemys, by Dr. 
Sherman C, Bishop and Mr. F. J. W. Schmidt; Two New Rodents 
from Costa Rica, by Curator Wilfred H. Osgood. 

At the close of the year there was in press a paper on birds from 
western China by Mr. Outram Bangs. Manuscript in the hands of 
the editor or awaiting publication includes a report on the Fishes 
of the Crane Pacific Expedition by Dr. A. W. Herre, one on Types 
of Lepidoptera in the Strecker Collection by Messrs. William Barnes 
and F. H. Benjamin, and one on Reptiles and Amphibians of the 
Solomon Islands (as represented in collections of the Crane Pacific 
Expedition) by Assistant Curator Karl P. Schmidt. 

Mr. Schmidt described a new species of fossil turtle in a publica- 
tion entitled A Fossil Turtle from Peru, issued in the Museum's 
Geological Series. He also published, in the journal Copeia (No. 3, 
pp. 93-94, 1931), the description of a new toad from Korea. 

Other papers by members of the staff which appeared in zoological 
journals are as follows: “Obituary of Count de Palmas,” by Associate 
Curator C. E. Hellmayr, published in The Auk (Vol. XLVIU, p. 
163), and “Obituary of Miss E, Snethlage,” also by Dr. Hellmayr 
and published in the same volume of The Auk (p. 161); “A New 
Oxymycterus from Misiones,” by Assistant Curator Colin C. Sanborn, 
published in the Proceedings, Biological Society of Washington (Vol. 
XLIV, pp. 1-2); “Protection Against Vampire Bats," also by Mr. 
Sanborn, published in the Journal of Mammalogy (Vol. XII, pp. 
312-318); and two papers by Assistant C. E. Underdown—“Original 
Publication of Chionophilos alpestris insularis,"’ and “On the Status 
of Chlorospingus olivaceus (Bonaparte) published in The Auk 
(Vol. XLVIII, p. 441 and p. 612). 

Assistant Curator Schmidt continued to accumulate information 
on the snakes of the local fauna with a view to the preparation of 
a fourth leaflet in the Museum's series on the amphibians and 
reptiles of the Chicago area. Certain problems regarding the garter 
snakes of the region were assigned to Mr. Dwight Davis, Assistant 
in Osteology. Mr. Walter L. Necker, of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, has also been working, under the direction of Assistant 
Curator Schmidt, upon certain problems dealing with the reptiles 
and amphibians of the local area and of Illinois as a whole. 

Mr. Schmidt likewise devoted much time to classification and 
study of material received from recent expeditions. Reports on the 
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collections of the Smithsonian Biological Survey of the Canal Zone 
and those of the Marshall Field Central American Expedition 
1923 were well advanced. The identification of the amphibians and 
reptiles of the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition was com- 
pleted. A paper on the collections made by the Cornelius Crane 
Pacific Expedition was completed and sent to press. 

The collections made by the C. Suydam Cutting Expedition to 
Sikkim were identified, and a list of the species was supplied to 
Dr. Malcolm Smith of the British Museum (Natural History) for 
use in a forthcoming work on the amphibians and reptiles of 
British India. 

Dr. A. W. Herre of Stanford University, ichthyologist of the 
Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition, concluded a lengthy illustrated 
report on the fishes obtained by this expedition. A new family of 
fishes, six new genera, and forty-six new species are described in 
this report. 

Assistant Curator Alfred C. Weed devoted considerable time 
to checking the records of Dr. Herre’s report with the specimens 
in the Museum and to revision of the manuscript preparatory 
to publication. Mr. Weed was also engaged in studies for a report 
on the fishes from Aitutaki Island, collected by the Philip M. 
Chancellor Expedition which worked for several months in 1929 on 
that little-known island of the East Indies. 

Cooperation with the zoological faculty of the University of 
Chicago was carried on as far as possible. Advanced classes from 
the university visited the Museum on a number of occasions. <Assist- 
ance in the identification of specimens was given to research workers 
in several instances. Assistant Curator Schmidt made an address 
before the Biological Club of the university. 

asta the year various signed articles for Field Museum News 

© prepared by members of the staff, and fifteen such articles 
were published. 

Office routine continued to increase, and the zoological staff 
devoted much time to necessary correspondence, interviews with 
visitors, i inter-museum activities, and the transaction of routine 

usiness. In the Curator’s office, alone, 1,189 letters were received 
and answered. 

Records show the dispatch of 120 shipments, mainly of speci- 
mens of various kinds, and the receipt of ninety-one, not including 
supplies or office equipment. 
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field work conducted during 1931 for all | 


SUMMARY OF EXPEDITIONS 
The following list indicates the various expeditions and other 


epartments of the Museum: 








Kisq, MESOPOTAMIA. . i Fe C. Watelin Archaeological collections 
(Ninth season ) René Watelin 
Robert Van Valzah, Jr. 
COLORADO. 02.6605 .00 Paul 5. Martin Archaeological collections 
British HONDURAS. .... J. Eric Thompson Aree: and ethno- 
logical collections 
THE Far EAST......... Miss Malvina Hoffman Miss Hoffman is engaged 
in making sculptures of 
racial types 
EUROPE..... 2-52-0000 J. Francis Macbride Fectueraphs of botanical 
type specimens 
NEBRASEA........... . Elmer 8. Riggs Paleontological collections 
and assistants 
Pep culveideee sees Sharat K. Roy Paleontological collections 
(Sag Canal) Bryan Patterson 
Ene Tho 
J. Ene Thompson 
REAINE oo oeceeweseceue ©. C. Farrington ineralogi 
Frence Inpo-CHINA....Jean Delacour ‘ological eo 
CENTRAL AFRICA....... Harold A. White Zoological collections 
Major John Coats 
Srkxm, INDIA.......... es beglng Cutting Zoological collections 
v sap La Personne 
INDO-CHINA........+-. George G. Carey, Jr. Zoological collections 
CALIFORNIA..........++ Ashley Hine Ornithological collections 


...Leon Mandel IT 
Frederick 


Mandel 
Emmet R. Blake 


ACCESSIONS 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—The number of new accessions received and 
recorded during 1931 was fifty-six. Of these, forty-one were gifts, 
five resulted from expeditions, eight from exchanges, and two from 
purchases. ‘These accessions aggregate a total of about 88,000 
objects. 

A gift was received from President Stanley Field of a series of 
twenty-one bronze figures, busts and heads, reduced from life size, 
and two heads larger than life size, representing types of various 
races. These sculptures are the work of Miss Malvina Hoffman 
who is preparing similar figures, busts and heads in actual life size 
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to be used as exhibits in Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall, which is 
to be devoted to the subject of physical anthropology. 

An Eskimo collection received in exchange from the United 
States National Museum at Washington, D.C., comprises material 
from the two oldest cultures which have so far been identified in 
the region of Bering Strait. This fine collection was obtained by 
Dr. Henry Collins from sites which he excavated personally. By 
using these objects for comparison with those already in Field 
Museum, it will be possible to identify and determine most of the 
Museum’s Alaskan archaeological material which has not been 
previously identified by period. 

By exchange with Mr. David Vernon of Chicago, there were 
acquired nineteen prehistoric stone carvings from the Mississippi 
Valley region. They belong to the problematical class, sometimes 
known as “ceremonial stones.” Mr. A. B. Scott of Chicago pre- 
sented a rare type of decorated stone ear ornament found near the 
famous Indian mounds of Arkansas. 

An exchange made with Mr. Donald 0. Boudeman of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, resulted in an acquisition of 171 archaeological objects 
from his state, such as tobacco pipes, stone artifacts, axes, a maul, 
celts, a pestle, and polished slate problematical objects. Mrs. 
Frances Cowles Badger, of Barrington, Illinois, presented a large 
globular steatite jar from the Santa Barbara Islands. This jar, which 
is in perfect condition, is rare and valuable. 

An important gift was received from Dr. Don F. Dickson of 
Lewistown, Illinois, who for years has carried on excavations in 
the Indian mounds around that town, and has founded a very in- 
teresting museum of mound-builders’ material. Dr. Dickson's gift 
was a complete Indian skeleton in an excellent state of preservation, 
two skulls, and a collection of twenty-six specimens of pottery, 
flint implements and shell ornaments, all excavated by him from 
an Indian mound located on his property. This mortuary equip- 
ment was placed in a reproduction of a mound-builder's grave 
constructed in the Museum and now on exhibition in Mary D. 
Sturges Hall (Hall 3). It contributes a great deal toward making 
this group exact and complete in all particulars (see Plate III). 

Four flint points, an Indian skull, and fragments of an Indian 
skeleton were presented by Mr. Byron Knoblock of La Grange, 
Illinois. The flint points were found associated with mastodon bones 
near Kimmswick, Missouri. Another flint is a so-called “Folsom 
type” (that is, a projectile of a type found at Folsom, New Mexico), 
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and represents, so far as is known at present, the oldest type of 
projectile in North America. By exchange with Mr. Knoblock, the 
Museum acquired also fifty-two prehistoric objects, including prob- 
lematical types, tobacco pipes, beads, and stone artifacts from the 
Mississippi Valley region. 

seven hundred and thirty-nine objects were brought back by 
Assistant Curator Paul S. Martin as the result of his excavations 
of the Lowry ruin while in charge of the Second Field Museum 
Archaeological Expedition to the Southwest. This collection con- 
sists of decorated pottery, including types rarely found in Colorado, 
tobacco pipes, pendants, bone awls, prayer sticks, shell and stone 
beads, butts of roof beams (from which it is hoped chronological 
indications may be drawn), a stone sandal last, animal bones, pot- 
sherds for study, and ground plans. Negatives of both still and 
motion pictures were made. 

Some of the roof logs from the rings of which approximate dates 
for the buildings of the Lowry ruin may be computed were sent 
for examination to Dr. A. E. Douglass of the University of Arizona 
at Tucson. Dr. Douglass has developed a method for determining 
the cutting dates of certain species of trees which were used as roof 
beams and door lintels in Pueblo houses. He reports that the date 
ascertained from one of the logs is a.p. 894, which means that the 
pine in question was cut in that year. It is impossible, of course, 
to state whether or not this log was immediately fashioned and 
incorporated as the lintel of the doorway of a room in the Lowry 
structure. However, it is highly probable that shortly after cutting 
it was trimmed and fixed in that position, and therefore it seems 
likely that it had remained there for more than a thousand years. 

The collections made by Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson 
as leader of the Third Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to 
British Honduras consist of 376 archaeological and ethnological 
objects obtained in British Honduras and Guatemala. All of these, 
with the exception of some sixty objects, were obtained at the site 
of San José in the north of the Cayo district of British Honduras, 
about six miles east of the Guatemalan border. The site in question 
is a small religious center complete with ceremonial plaza and one 
plain stela, and it is surrounded by a number of scattered courts 
flanked by house mounds and a detached ball court. 

Votive caches in pyramids yielded a number of peculiarly shaped 
fmt objects, generally known as “‘eccentric flints.” Some of these 
are in the shapes of animals and insects, but their use is unknown. 
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Some are large and crudely made, but in other cases the workman- 
ship is very delicate. With them were found fine examples of thin, 
pressure-flaked spearheads of flint, as well as obsidian knives, and 
a circular mirror of iron pyrite. Burials yielded some very interesting 
pottery types. One vase, in particular, is an excellent example of 
carved pottery. It is decorated with two panels showing five seated 
individuals elaborately dresse 1. 

Other graves contained vessels of peculiar shapes. Polychrome 
pottery was relatively scarce. Several different types of decorated 
human teeth were found. The finest of these consists of the four 
incisors and two canines of an upper jaw, all of which are inlaid 
with small jade disks, and in addition are filed to give a serrated 
appearance. So far as is known, no such complete set exists in any 
other museum in this country. 

A number of jade objects were found with these burials. The 
most interesting of these is a small amulet of human shape found 
on the breast of a skeleton. Three fine pearls pierced for suspension 
were found around the neck of the same skeleton, as well as two 
small jade ear plugs. 

From other localities a small collection of Maya jade objects was 
assembled, several of the pieces being of very good quality. Some 
fine examples of Maya pottery were obtained from other sites. Of 
unusual interest is a fine example of the so-called plumbate pottery, 
a ware containing a high proportion of lead, which gives the pottery 
a dull glaze after firing. This ware was manufactured in a very 
restricted region of El Salvador, and thence exported far and wide 
over the Maya and Mexican areas. Owing to its peculiar properties 
and rarity it was much prized by its ancient owners. The example 
procured for the Museum is decorated on the front with a design 
in relief representing a warrior. It is now on exhibition in Hall 8 
(Case 13). 

In Guatemala some modern textiles were collected. These are 
hand-woven of cotton with embroidered decorations. Good examples 
of these modern Maya textiles are becoming increasingly difficult to 
obtain since the advent of modern machinery and commerce. 

A collection of fifty-four archaeological objects was secured 
through an exchange with the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. This material is representative of the culture 
of the prehistoric inhabitants of Marajo Island and other parts of 
the delta of the Amazon River. The greater part of the collection 
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consists of pottery vessels decorated with painted designs or reliefs. 
Some of the vessels, which were used as burial urns, are of consider- 
able size, exceeding three feet in height. A fine example of an ancient 
Maya mirror from the Alta Vera Paz district of Guatemala was 
also obtained through exchange with the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The ancient Maya mirrors were made of iron 
pyrites arranged in mosaic fashion on a pottery or stone background. 

As a result of the excavations of the Field Museum—Oxford 
University Joint Expedition to Mesopotamia, a vast amount of 
material excavated from the Kish ruins was received, particularly 
pottery, bronze implements, and glass. Numerous stuccos from the 
Sassanian palaces are included in this collection, and another ship- 
ment of these is expected to arrive early in 1982. 

Dr. Arthur U. Pope of New York presented asmall but mgnificant 
ancient bronze fragment from Luristan, Persia. | is 
have come to light in recent years, and have aroused much interest 
on account of their age and their beauty of form and design. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Everett of Hinsdale, Illinois, presented a 
fine sixteenth century Chinese painting on silk. It represents in 
pleasing colors a school of carp. The painting has been hung in the 
South Gallery together with other Chinese paintings from the 
Museum's collection. 

Mr. Linus Long of Chicago contributed two exquisite ceremonial 
jade axes of the Sung and K‘ien-lung periods, respectively. A jade 
chape and ring and four jade girdle pendants are a gift of Dr. I. W. 
Drummond of New York. Another addition to the jade collection 
was made by the firm of R. Bensabott, Inc., of Chicago, which pre- 
sented a large, square, green jade box, beautifully decorated, in which 
were kept official seals of the eighteenth century. The Bensabott 
firm also presented twenty-two oracle bones of the Shang dynasty 
(about 1500 B.c.). This is important material because the inscrip- 
tions carved on these bones contain the earliest form of Chinese 
writing now extant. Mr. Ralph M. Chait of New York presented 
a barrel-shaped pottery wine vessel of the Han period, larger than 
two examples of the same type which were in the Museum’s collec- 
tions previously. A neatly carved Chinese ink pallet is the gift of 
Dr. Gerhardt von Bonin of Chicago. 

Mr. William J. Chalmers of Chicago, a Trustee of the Museum, 
presented a group of Algerian and Morocean jewelry comprising 
silver bracelets, necklaces, earrings, pendants, and a gold charm 
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with chain. ‘These objects are welcome additions to a collection of 
North African material which is being assembled. The jewelry 
presented by Mr. Chalmers is of native workmanship—a fact to be 
emphasized because the rapid extension of European influence and 
importations in North Africa is making such native work rare. 

A number of archaeological collections purchased in Europe 
during 1930 by Assistant Curator Henry Field were received in 1931. 
This material is intended for exhibition in the proposed Hall of 
Prehistoric Man (Hall C), and some references to it were made in 
the Annual Report of the Director for 1930 (pp. 322-323). As the 
result of excavations at Ipswich, England, conducted by Mr. J. 
Reid Moir of that place, about 1,000 flints, including many imple- 
ments of various types, have reached the Museum. In this collection 
are also a large number of bone fragments of cetaceous mammals 
which are fossilized to a marked degree. A selection of this material 
containing representative examples of the earliest implements known 
to have been made by man will be placed on exhibition in Hall C. 

A valuable paleolithic collection made by the late Charles Edward 
Brown of Mildenhall in Suffolk, England, was obtained. It contains 
approximately 500 specimens, among which are many important 
implements of the lower paleolithic period from the Warren Hill 
gravel pits. An Acheulean cleaver in this collection is one of the 
largest of its kind in existence. Since this is a unique specimen, a 
mold was made from it under the direction of Mr. Reginald Smith 
at the British Museum, and casts were presented to the Museum 
of Ethnology and Archaeology at Cambridge, the Museum at 
Ipswich, and to Abbé Henri Breuil for the Institut de Paléontologie 
Humaine in Paris. In London a series of casts of paleolithic human 
remains was purchased from Mr. F. 0. Barlow of Damon and Com- 
pany, in consequence of which the Museum now has casts of the 
most important prehistoric human skeletal fragments found through- 
out the world. 

As it is desirable to show objects representative of the Pleistocene 
fauna contemporaneous with prehistoric man, an excellent pair of 
mammoth tusks which had been shipped to London from northern 
Siberia was acquired. 

Mr. Frank Munro, modeler, of Glasgow, Scotland, was commis 
sioned to make two models of Stonehenge. One is a small round 
model designed to show Stonehenge as it is at present, while the 
other, large and rectangular, presents a reconstruction of the stone 
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circle and the various alignments leading away from the central 
group of triliths. 

A series of flint and bone implements from the cave of Wady-el- 
Mughara in Mount Carmel, Palestine, was received from Miss 
Dorothy Garrod of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

A series of twenty-one drawings by the late Amedée Forestier 
depicting life in prehistoric times was received, and these will form 
attractive additions to Hall C. 

In France archaeological material was acquired by Assistant 
Curator Field to supplement collections already in the Museum. 
The most important collection purchased is that of Mr. Eugéne 
Viot of Loiret. This is an excellent series of paleolithic, neolithic, 
bronze and iron age objects, including also many fine original 
Magdalenian drawings on bone, and many other examples of pre- 
historic human workmanship. Additions were also made to previous 
collections from the Dordogne region. An important acquisition, 
arranged through the courtesy of Abbé Breuil and Mr. L. Coulonges 
of Sauveterre-la-Lemance, Lot-et-Garonne, is a series of Tardencisean 
microlithic implements, which are extremely rare. The archaeological 
collections from France now in the Museum contain a remarkably 
complete series of artifacts bearing on the various prehistoric periods 
of western Europe. 

In Germany a small series of casts of neolithic pottery was 
obtained from the Museum fiir Geologie und Vorgeschichte in 
Dresden. A collection of mammoth bones was received from Dr. 
Karl Absolon of the Moravske Zemske Museum in Briinn, Czecho- 
slovakia. These bones were excavated from the famous mammoth 
pit at Predmost in Moravia. Many of the long bones were split 
by the Aurignacian hunters in order to extract the marrow. Casts 
of the skeletal remains of these hunters, as well as of their artifacts, 
are included in this collection. From Hungary two complete burials 
from Szentes were received through the courtesy of the National 
Museum in Budapest. These graves belong to the neolithic and 
bronze periods respectively. Mr. Franz Roubal, Vienna artist, 
completed for Field Museum a series of twenty-four pencil sketches 
of the more important Pleistocene fauna contemporaneous with 
prehistoric man in western Europe. 

An unusually large flint spearhead, about ten inches long, of the 
neolithic period of Sweden, was acquired by purchase for the Hall 
of Prehistoric Man. 
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An interesting collection of Solutrean material was purchased 
through an arrangement with the Museum of Paray-le-Monial, 
France. This material is valuable because it consists entirely of 
type specimens of flint gathered directly from the famous paleolithic 
station Solutré in France. Notable is a perfectly chipped dagger 
five and one-half inches long, which is an example of the highest 
craftsmanship of prehistoric man. The collection includes also bone 
scrapers for smoothing skins and a large quantity of bones of wild 
horses and reindeer hunted by Solutrean men. 

Mr. L. C. Watelin, residing near Sarlat, Dordogne, France, 
presented twenty-six flint implements of the Campignian period, 
representative of the late transition age between the paleolithic and 

Twenty-three stone implements from Denmark obtained through 
exchange with Mr. Byron Knoblock of La Grange, Illinois, include 
some interesting types that are different from any previously in the 
ssession of the Museum. 

The material relating to prehistoric man now in the Museum 
comprises important collections from Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, 
and Tasmania. Besides the specimens reserved for exhibition in 
Hall C there is a study collection available for students. 

In addition to the material relating to prehistoric man, some 
of the collections acquired by Assistant Curator Field in 1930 for 
exhibition in Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall (Hall B) were received 
in 1931. ‘These collections include three skulls with pathological 
features, from France; casts of six deformed skulls from ancient 
Egypt; fifteen hair samples of various races; about eighty casts of 
heads, hands, and feet of various racial types; and 391 negatives 
and 618 photographs of representative racial types. Of these photo- 
graphs, twenty-three which show natives of the Belgian Congo are 
the gift of the Ministry of Colonies, Brussels. 

A large number of photographic negatives and prints, and various 
series of casts of racial types secured by Mr. Field, were shipped to 
Paris to assist Miss Malvina Hoffman, the sculptor preparing exhibits 
for Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall, in her study of racial charac- 
teristics. This material, together with a collection of reference 
books, will revert to the Museum when Miss Hoffman’s work has 
been completed. 





Borany.—During 1931 the Department of Botany received 255 
accessions totaling 38,788 specimens. These consisted of material 
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for the Herbarium and the wood and economic collections. Of these 
specimens, 4,206 were gifts to the Museum; 11,112 were received 
through exchange; 3,776 were purchased; and the balance came 
from miscellaneous sources. 

The accessions which were received during the year by the Her- 
barium numbered 185, comprising 33,286 specimens of plants, photo- 
graphs, and negatives. Of these, 3,788 herbarium specimens were 
presented by correspondents of the Museum; 10,991 herbarium 
specimens and photographs were received in exchange; and 3,763 
specimens of plants were purchased. The Herbarium acquired, 
principally from the Division of Photography of the Museum, 5,669 
photographic prints of plants, chiefiy of type specimens, most of 
which have been mounted and distributed into the study collections. 

The most useful and therefore the most valuable addition to the 

epartment’s collections during the year consisted of 8,925 negatives 
of type specimens existing in the herbaria of Berlin, Munich, and 
Geneva, which were prepared under the direction of Assistant Curator 
J. Francis Macbride. These have been discussed at greater length 
elsewhere. They were made possible by a fund generously granted 
for the purpose by the Rockefeller Foundation. At the present 
time Mr. Macbride has in Berlin ready for shipment approximately 
two thousand additional negatives. These negatives are a permanent 
addition to the Museum collections. Prints will be supplied at 
cost to institutions and individuals desiring them. 

The most valuable accession to the Herbarium during the year 
consists of the 5,669 prints above mentioned, chiefly of type or other 
historic specimens. All these have been distributed promptly into 
the Herbarium, adding immeasurably to its value as a study series. 
In the various groups of plants thus supplemented by photographs, 
the Herbarium of Field Museum now has a better representation 
of the American species than is possessed by any other herbarium 
in America. 

It is gratifying to find that the largest accessions of the Herbarium 
during 1931 have consisted of tropical American plants, and especially 
of collections from South America, the region with which the staff 
at present is primarily concerned. The South American additions 
have been acquired by gift, exchange, and purchase. 

From Peru fewer specimens were received than in previous years, 
because there were no expeditions conducted in that COUnSsy in 
1931. However, a few important collections have arrived. Professor 
Fortunato L. Herrera of Cuzco, Peru, continued his generous dona- 
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the department of Cuzco in which he lives, a most desirable lot 
because this department has been neglected by other botanical 
collectors. There were received in exchange from the Gray Her- 
barium of Harvard University a few Peruvian plants collected by 
Dr. Ivan M. Johnston of that institution, particularly valuable 
because they were collected in the little-known southern extremity 
of Peru. Most of the 524 specimens received from the Gray Her- 
barium consisted of Chilean plants from Dr. Johnston's collection, 
but these are useful in the study of the Peruvian flora because of 
the proximity of the two countries. 

The largest Peruvian collection received in 1931 consisted of 
a purchase of 496 specimens collected by Mr. Guillermo Klug of 
Iquitos, Peru, who in the winter of 1930-31 botanized along the 
Putumayo River. Part of his collections were made in Peru and 
part in adjacent Colombia. They illustrate the relationship between 
these two floras, and their similarity. Although thus far only a 
small part of Mr. Klug’s most recent sending has been determined, 
casual, inspection justifies the prediction that it will be found rich 
in new species. This is not surprising, since the Putumayo River 
had not been explored previously by botanical collectors. 

The largest South American collection that came to the Museum 
during the year consisted of 964 specimens purchased from Mr. 
Pedro Jorgensen of Villarica, Paraguay. Since this country is poorly 
represented in North American herbaria, this accession is an especially 

“welcome one. 

From Dra Arturo Donat of Puerto Deseado, Argentina, there 
were purchased 100 plants which he had collected in Patagonia, 
and these added numerous species to the Museum Herbarium. 
Fifty-five specimens purchased from Dr. Guillermo Herter of 
Asuncién, Uruguay, likewise represented species that were mostly 

“new to the Herbarium. 

It was most satisfactory to acquire several important additions 
to the Museum’s rapidly growing herbarium of Brazilian plants. 
The largest of these comprised 457 plants collected by the late 
Per Dusén. These were an exchange from the Naturhistoriska 
Réksmuseet of Stockholm, a continuation of the generous sendings 
of Per Dusén’s plants transmitted in previous years through the 
courtesy of Dr. Gunnar Samuelsson. This fine series of Brazilian 
plants, chiefly from the state of Parand, is a most desirable one 
because of the exceptionally high quality of the specimens, which, 
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in a large measure, have retained their natural colors, and are 
unusually ample. 

From Mr. J. P. Schmalz of Chicago there were purchased 311 
sheets of ferns, including several new species chiefly from the state 
of Santa Catharina, mostly determined by Eduard Rosenstock, the 
noted fern specialist. The Gray Herbarium sent in exchange 265 
plants collected recently in Brazil by Dr. Lyman B. Smith of that 
institution. These were noteworthy for the large number of brome- 
liads collected and critically determined by Dr. Smith. Mrs. Ynes 
Mexia of San Francisco, California, presented forty-two specimens 
of plants, chiefly Rubiaceae, collected during her extended travels 
in Brazil and neighboring countries, which are still in progress. 
Names for this sending were supplied by Associate Curator Standley. 

There were purchased 200 specimens of plants collected near 
Pernambuco by Dr. Bento Pickel. The Companhia Ford Industrial 
do Brasil of Belem, state of Par&, submitted 228 well-prepared 
= ti apie of trees and fiber plants. These were determined in the 

epartment of Botany. 

The Chilean herbarium was increased by the purchase of 200 
specimens collected by Dr. Karl Behn, and 100 others gathered by 
Mr. Hugo Gunckel. To the Venezuelan collections were added 
eighty-one plants collected by Mr. W. Gehriger, and ninety-five 
purchased from Mr. José Saer of Caracas. The value of these 
plants was enhanced by the fact that many of them were determined 
by Professor Henry Pittier of Caracas, the foremost authority upon 
the Venezuelan flora. 

From the United States National Museum, through the continued 
interest and courtesy of Dr. William R. Maxon and Mr. Ellsworth 
P. Killip, there was received during the year a large amount of 
exceptionally valuable herbarium material. The largest shipment 
consisted of 705 sheets of fully determined plants collected in Colom- 
bia by Mr. Killip and Mr. Albert C. Smith. This collection included 
type material of a large number of recently described species, and 
many other additions to the Museum's representation of the Colom- 
bian flora. Other sendings from the National Museum consisted 
of 116 miscellaneous South American plants, largely those of recent 
collectors i in Venezuela, Colombia, and Peru. Most of them belonged 
to ¢ 3 upon which Associate Curator Standley was w: 
eapecially the Rubiaceae, and for these he supplied determinations. 
Several new species were described from these collections. A most 
welcome sending from the National Museum consisted of 500 photo- 
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graphic prints of type specimens of plants, chiefly South and Central 
American. The prints are of remarkably high quality, and form 
an immediately useful addition to the study collections. 

From the Botanical Museum and Garden, Berlin-Dahlem, Ger- 
many, the courtesy of Dr. Ludwig Diels, the Director, and 
his staff, there were received in exchange two shipments, consisting 
of 351 complete or fragmentary specimens of plants, with numerous 
tracings of type specimens of the family Araceae. The fragmentary 
specimens represent authentic material of rare species, chiefly 
Peruvian, and give the Museum reference standards for many 
species not represented otherwise in the Herbarium. 

The Conservatory and Botanic Garden of Geneva, Switzerland, 
forwarded in exchange, through its director, Dr. John Isaac Briquet, 
a valuable collection of seventy-nine mounted specimens of Mal- 
vaceae, mostly South American, determined by Dr. B. P. G. 
Hochreutiner, the eminent authority upon the group. From Mr. 
Harold N. Moldenke of the New York Botanical Garden there were 
purchased seventy photographic prints of type and other specimens 
of the genus Aegiphila, with which he has been working. The type 
photographs acquired from Mr. Moldenke, together with the Mu- 
seum's own series of prints and its ample collections from the Andean 
region, give it an almost complete representation of this large genus 
of tropical plants. 

There were presented by Professor Samuel J. Record of the 
School of Forestry of Yale University, who is Research Associate 
in Wood Technology on the staff of Field Museum, numerous small 
lots of tropical American plants and photographs, amounting in all 
to 113 items. Part of the plants were South American, the rest 
Central American. The former included type material of several 
species described during the year by Mr. Standley. The extensive 
sendings from Professor Record during past years have added to 
the Museum Herbarium a large amount of material of the highest 
value and of the most desirable character. 

The current receipts of plants from Mexico and Central America 
have been almost as voluminous and valuable as those from South 
America. The largest number of them consisted of several sendings 
from Mr. James Zetek of Balboa, Canal Zone, totaling 928 sheets 
of plants collected on Barro Colorado Island in Gatun Lake. These 
have been described in more detail elsewhere in this Report. There 
were received further, as a gift, 250 specimens of plants collected 
on Barro Colorado Island by Dr. L. H. Bailey of Ithaca, New York, 
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and his daughter, Miss Ethel Zoe Bailey. Professor C. L. Wilson 
of Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, presented 135 
specimens which he had collected earlier in the year upon the same 
island. All this material was named in the Department of Botany. 
With the extensive collections received in former years from this 
island which is the present center of greatest scientific activity in 
tropical America, Field Museum now possesses the largest series of 
Barro Colorado plants that exists anywhere, and consequently one 
of the best collections of the flora of the whole Panama Canal Zone. 
Recent work on the island has revealed many additions to the list 
of Canal Zone plants published a few years ago by Associate Curator 
Standley. 

Mr. C. H. Lankester of Cartago, Costa Rica, presented eighty- 
one specimens of Costa Rican plants, most of which represented the 
rarer species of the apparently inexhaustible flora of that country. 
Dr. Salvador Calderén of San Salvador, republic of Salvador, pre- 
sented sixty-three specimens of plants from that country, to the 
botanical exploration of which he has contributed so freely of his 
time. Several of the species represented were additions to the already 
long list of Salvador plants published some years ago by Dr. Calderén 
and Mr. Standley. 

Mr. Jorge Garcia Salas of Guatemala City, Director General of 
Agriculture for Guatemala, presented forty-one exceptionally desir- 
able specimens of Guatemalan plants. Most of them were gathered 
in the higher mountains, and they included two species apparently 
new, besides several rare ones not represented previously in the 
Museum Herbarium. 

From British Honduras, in addition to a few small lots forwarded 
by Professor Record, there were received two important collections. 
One was made in the northern region of the colony by Mr. William 
C. Meyer of Columbia University, New York, by whom it was pre- 
sented; the other was made in southern British Honduras by Mr. 
William C. Schipp of Belize. Mr. Schipp, who has been collecting 
for several years, has made what is probably the best collection of 
plants ever assembled in British Honduras, and he has found there 
an astonishingly large number of new species, or plants otherwise 
remarkable. 

The largest of the year’s collections of Mexican plants was made 
in the Sierra de San Carlos in the state of Tamaulipas by Professor 
H. H. Bartlett of the University of Michigan, by whom it was sub- 
mitted to the Museum for determination. It consisted of 576 speci- 
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mens, representing a great number of species, several of which were 
new to science, while others represented important extensions of 
range. Mr. Jesiis Gonzalez Ortega of Mazatlan, Mexico, presented 
200 handsomely prepared specimens from the state of Sinaloa on 
the Pacific coast, which were determined by Mr. Standley. Mrs. 
Ynes Mexia of San Francisco transmitted thirty-nine specimens of 
rare plants, chiefly from central Mexico, which likewise were named 
in the Department of Botany. 

Professor Antonio Ramirez of the Instituto de Biologia of 
Mexico presented complete material of the huanita tree (Beureria 
huanita) from the state of Michoacan. This is probably the first 
authentic specimen to reach the United States. The tree was de- 
scribed a century ago by the Mexican botanists La Llaveand Lexarza, 
who knew it only by a single specimen. No one else had found it 
since at the original locality until it was discovered there by Professor 
Ramirez, who likewise could find only a single individual. He very 
generously presented part of his material, with the kind approval of 
the Director of the Instituto de Biologia, Dr. Isaac Ochoterena, to 
Field Museum, where it was studied by Associate Curator Standley, 
who has been able to place it definitely among the various Mexican 
species of Beureria. 

From the Dudley Herbarium of Stanford University, California, 
through Dr. LeRoy Abrams, there were received in exchange 412 
specimens of plants, the majority of which were from Lower Cali- 
fornia, which botanically is one of the most interesting regions of 
all Mexico. The United States National Museum forwarded in 
exchange 208 plants collected in Mexico by Mr. Edward Palmer, 
representing one of his sets previously lacking in the Museum’s 
already large series of his plants. 

Mr. Robert M. Zingg of the University of Chicago presented 
forty-one specimens of plants that he had collected during the past 
winter in the mountains of southern Chihuahua, Mexico, while accom- 
panying an ethnological expedition of the university to that region. 
Mr. Zingg’s large accumulation of plants was determined during the 
year by Associate Curator Standley, and will form the basis of a 
detailed report upon the ethnobotany of the area in which the work 
was conducted. 

From Mr. H. W. von Rozynski of Jaumave, Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
there were received as a gift 185 specimens of plants from the vicinity 
of Jaumave. One of the most significant collections received on loan 
during the year came from the University Botanical Museum of 
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Copenhagen, Denmark, and consisted of remnants of the century- 
old exsiccatae of Liebmann from southern Mexico and of Oersted 
from Nicaragua and Costa Rica. The material was determined by 
Mr. Standley, and the Museum was permitted, through the courtesy 
of Dr. Carl Christensen, to retain fragmentary material, amounting 
to eighty-three specimens, of some of the rare species represe! 

a few of which were types. Several of the species thus acqu 
additions to the Museum’s list of Mexican and Central ae akalenes 





From the Director of the Jardm Botanique Principal of Leningrad 
there were received 105 duplicate specimens of Mexican and Guate- 
malan plants, obtained through recent expeditions sent out from that 
institution. The collection was determined in the Department of 
Botany and found to be unusually rich in rare species. Dr. Roman 
S. Flores of Progreso, Yucatan, presented twelve photographs and 
specimens of Yucatan plants, two of which proved to represent 
important new species. Dr. Flores also has supplied several im- 
portant Maya names which were either not included or not identified 
in the Flora of Yucatan published in 1930 by Field Museum. 

The most important collection of West Indian plants accessioned 
during the year consisted of 642 Cuban specimens made by Dr. 
Erik L. Ekman, whose death occurred at the beginning of the year. 
They were received in exchange from the Naturhistoriska Riksmuseet 
of Stockholm, and supplement others acquired in the same manner 
in 1930. The Ekman plants included dozens of new species and 
many others of great rarity, consequently the Museum is fortunate 
in securing them. Dr. Ekman's collections are the richest made 
in Cuba by any collector, at least since the classic ones of Charles 

From Mr. W. E. Broadway of Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, veteran 
collector of the floras of Trinidad and Tobago, there were purchased 
115 specimens of the rarer Trinidad plants, in continuation of his 
numerous earlier sendings to the Museum. From Mr. E. J. Valeur 
of Moncién, Dominican Republic, there were purchased 145 plants 
of that country, botanically the least known region of the Antilles, 

No special effort was made during 1931 to obtain collections of 
plants of the United States, but several of importance were received in 
various ways, mostly in return for determinations, but also through 
gift and exchange. The only United States plants purchased were 
520 specimens from Mr. C. L. Hitchcock of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis, who collected them in the western United States. 
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The largest lot of United States plants acquired during 1931 
consisted of 1,987 specimens from the southern and southwestern 
states, transmitted in exchange by the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
St. Louis. Most of them represented the field work of Mr. E. J. 
Palmer, who has contributed so much to the knowledge of the flora 
of that region, particularly in the case of the woody plants. From 
the University of California, through Dr. E. B. Copeland, there 
were received several exchanges, totaling 854 specimens, principally 
Californian plants, with, however, some from other regions, especially 
the Pacific islands. Included were 100 specimens of willows from 
the western United States, all with critical determinations. These 
are a substantial addition to the Museum's representation of the 
genus Saliz, which includes the famous Bebb willow herbarium. 

From the University of California at Los Angeles, through Dr. 
Carl Epling, there were received in exchange 599 sheets of plant 
specimens, half of which were from southern California, the rest 
from India. Mr. Ralph Hoffmann, Director of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Natural History, presented 105 specimens of critical 
California plants, largely from the islands off the coast. Included 
in his gifts were many plants of special families such as Amaran- 
thaceae, Chenopodiaceae, and Nyctaginaceae, which were determined 
by Associate Curator Standley. 

The United States National Museum sent in exchange thirty- 
nine plants collected in the western United States by Mr. W. W. 
Eggleston. Professor A. O. Garrett of Salt Lake City, Utah, gave 
forty-eight plants of Utah, which were named in the Department 
of Botany. From the University of Washington, Seattle, were sent 
102 Alaskan plants, collected by Professor G. B. Riggs, which also 
were determined at Field Museum. The University of Chicago, 
through Professor George D. Fuller, presented two valuable lots of 
plants, the larger one, of 272 mounted specimens, obtained by Mr. 
C. F. Cox in connection with his studies of the alpine vegetation 
of Colorado. The other, of eighty-one numbers of willows, with 
flowering and fruiting specimens taken from the same individual, 
was made some years ago in Alberta by Mr. R. H. Dixon, a resident 
botanist of that province. 

Mr. George E. Osterhout of Windsor, Colorado, one of the most 
active local botanists of the whole Rocky Mountain region, gener- 
ously presented to Field Museum type material of two new species 
of Colorado plants that he described recently. From Mr. George 
L. Fisher of Houston, Texas, there came as a gift 221 plants gathered 
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in western Texas and southern New Mexico. They included many 
rare species, and two color forms that seem to have escaped the 
attention of other collectors. Among the specimens from the New 
Mexican mountains were a number of rare species collected at their 
type localities, and therefore of more than ordinary value for purposes 
of study and comparison. The Witte Memorial Museum of San 
Antonio, Texas, through Mrs. Ellen Schulz Quillin, presented fifty- 
four specimens of Texas plants that were determined in the Depart- 
ment of Botany. 

From the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts, there were transmitted in exchange by Dr. 
Alfred Rehder 387 specimens of plants from different regions. Part 
were woody plants from the United States, some were collected in 
Cuba, and others were from China. Professor Stanley A. Cain of 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana, presented thirty-seven 
plants of the heath family which he had obtained in Tennessee and 
North Carolina. Most remarkable among them was a specimen of 
the box huckleberry, Gaylussacia brachycera, from Tennessee, a state 
in which this exceedingly rare plant was not previously known to 
occur. The box huckleberry is a creeping shrub, a single individual 
of which sometimes covers an acre or more of ground, and it is esti- 
mated that it lives hundreds, if not thousands, of years. 

From the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., 
there were acquired through exchange 275 sheets of plants. While 
the majority of these were from Florida, a considerable number 
were collected in Brazil. 

An important exchange from Dr. Morten P. Porsild of the Danish 
Arctic Station, Disko, Greenland, consisted of 365 Greenland plants. 
These well-prepared and authoritatively determined specimens are 

a useful aid to studies upon the flora of northern North America. 

Dr. C. E. Hellmayr of the epereens of Zoology of Field 
Museum presented twenty-six specimens of rare orchids of North 
America and Europe. Among them was type material of a new 
species of coral-root or Corallorrhiza, collected by Dr. and Mrs. 
Hellmayr in Wyoming, and described in a recent number of Rhodora. 

Of the plants having special interest in connection with the floras 
of the Chicago region and the states of Illinois and Indiana several 
lots of particular interest reached the Museum during 1931. Rev. 
J. A. Nieuwland of the University of Notre Dame, who knows so 
well the plants of the Great Lakes region, presented material of an 
interesti x orchid that he had collected. Dr. Th. Just of the same 
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university presented another rare orchid, an Isotria, from Indiana. 
Mr. Charles C. Deam of Bluffton, Indiana, who is preparing a 
detailed account of the Indiana flora, presented six specimens of 
Indiana plants, including a hybrid oak, Quereus Deami. From 
Mrs. Ralph Clarkson of Chicago there were received for determina- 
tion several lots of local and other plants. In Illinois Mrs. Clarkson 
obtained a quantity of curious “double” wild plums. These double 
fruits prevailed on several wild bushes. Each consisted of two small 
red plums grown together and having in common a single pit. While 
scattered “double” fruits of this sort are not particularly rare, 
it is most unusual to find a large number of them upon a single 
plant. 

The receipts of plants other than American in 1931 were rather 
meager, and no special effort was made to obtain them, since the 
large collections of tropical American plants arriving at the Museum 
occupy the staff of the Herbarium too fully to justify a special effort 
toward increasing the foreign collections. From the National Her- 
barium of Victoria, Australia, there were received in exchange fifty 
specimens of Australian plants; from the Naturhistoriska Riksmuseet 
of Stockholm, 327 European plants. The New York Botanical 
Garden submitted in exchange 249 valuable photographic prints of 
type specimens, largely of important species of the citrus group of 
the family Rutaceae. An important exchange from the same insti- 
tution consisted of the many volumes of Gartenflora needed to com- 
plete the Museum set of this useful publication, the chief interest 
of which is its many illustrations of plants. 

Dr. Rudolf Probst of Langendorf, Switzerland, presented forty- 
eight specimens of the adventive plants of Switzerland, most of 
them of North American origin. From Mr. T. O. Weigel of Leipzig, 
Germany, there were purchased 311 specimens of plants of the 
family Rubiaceae, the majority of them from Europe and northern 

Through Dr. A. 8. Hitchcock of the Office of Systematic Agros- 
tology of the United States Department of Agriculture there were 
received 289 specimens of grasses of tropical America. These make 
a practical addition to the grass herbarium of Field Museum because 
they are critically determined, and therefore dependable for purposes 
of comparison when making determinations. Dr. Earl E. Sherff of 
Chicago, who has visited the Museum many times during the year 
for study in the Herbarium, presented fifteen specimens of Com- 
positae referable to groups in which he is especially interested. 
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An important accession from the Department of Botany of the 
University of Michigan, received in exchange, consisted of 622 plants 
= Sumatra, a country otherwise hardly represented in the Her- 
They were collected a few years ago by Professor H. H. 
Bartlett. head of the Department of Botany of the university. 

During the year the Museum received 282 specimens of woods, 
partly for study and partly for exhibition purposes. These were 
obtained from correspondents of the Museum, lumber concerns, 
forestry organizations and individuals. The Museum gratefully 
acknowledges the generous assistance which has enabled it to obtain 
sO Many representative specimens of both domestic and foreign 
woods for display. 

A fine board of Monterey cypress was given by Professor Emanuel 
Fritz of the University of California and is now on exhibition in 
the Hall of North American Woods. Professor Fritz also contributed 
six large boards of sugar pine, four pine cones of the same species 
and a board of blue gum (Eucalyptus globulus). 

From the W. O. King Lumber Company of Chicago there were 
received, through the cooperation of Mr. Charles S. B. Smith, two 
excellent boards, eight feet in length, of sugar maple, one of which 
shows beautiful bird's eye figure and the other flat grain. Mr. O. H. 
Campbell of the Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, 
Louisiana, gave two boards of longleaf pine. These form a desirable 
addition, completing an exhibit of this species. 


A complete series of western larch, consisting of slab sections of 

nk, a wheel section and boards, was presented by the J. Neils 
Lumber Company of Libby, Montana. A trunk section of tamarack 
and a small board of sugar maple were presented by the Von Platen- 
Fox Company of Iron Mountain, Michigan, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Allott M. Fox. The Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
Chicago, through its unit at Burns, Oregon, sent two excellent 
boards of western larch. 

Fine exhibition material, consisting of a trunk section and two 
boards of southern white cedar, was presented by the Richmond 
Cedar Company of Richmond, Virginia. The Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Company furnished, at the request of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, excellent material of western red 
cedar. The series consists of trunk slabs, wheel section, and two 
aes ey nisl an ge Seeding addition to the collection of the 
: ) ‘cial woods of the west coast. 
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The -Gardiner Hardwood Company of Laurel, Missis- 
sippi, ¢ contributed a complete exhibit series of sycamore—trunk slabs, 
wheel section and two boards. To augment this the Keith Lumber 
Company, Chicago, gave a flat-grained board of the same species. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. H. M. Dickman, the Berst-Forster- 
Dixfield Company of Cloquet, Minnesota, presented a trunk, wheel 
section and boards of paper birch. 

From the H. R. Crews Lumber Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
the Museum received, through Mr. Ira D. Crews, a log section, 
wheel section and two boards of Osage orange from the company’s 
mil] at Paris, Texas. This material had not previously been repre- 
sented in the Museum’s collection and forms a welcome addition. 
Two specimens of unusual interest are “knees” of southern cypress, 
obtained through the assistance of the Chicago office of the Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 

New material of foreign woods for exhibition purposes has been 
received through the cooperation of various friends of the Museum 
and from importers and manufacturers of such woods. During the 
past year the valuable assistance obtained has resulted in the 
acquisition of a great number of commercially important woods of 
Europe, Africa and India, hitherto not represented in the collection. 

From the Yale University School of Forestry, through the cour- 
tesy of Professor Samuel J. Record, Research Associate in Wood 
Technology of the Museum, there were received two boards of 
jequitiba (Cariniana legalis), a tree of immense size native to southern 
Brazil. In addition the Museum received in exchange from the 
same institution 119 hand specimens of woods from the republic of 
Liberia, West Africa. These form a part of the collection assembled 
by Mr. G. Proctor Cooper during 1928 and 1929 for the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Forestry in cooperation with the Firestone Planta- 
tions Company. The International Paper Company of New York, at 
the suggestion of Professor Record, contributed ten samples of 
Brazilian pulpwoods. The Conservator of Forests of British Hon- 
duras presented a collection of sixty-two hand specimens of the 
principal woods of the colony. A large board of ipil, an important 
wood of the Philippine Islands, was presented by Mr. Ralph A. 
Bond of Chicago. 

One of the most important gifts of foreign woods was that recenvet 
from Ichabod T. Williams and Sons of New York, t the 
generosity of Mr. T. R. Williams. Tike pacien ccanilace al ve mend 
panels of mahogany, eight feet long, representing the Cuban, Mexi- 
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ean, and African species. In order to show the variation of figure 
and color obtained, two or three panels of each species have been 
included. In addition Mr. Williams donated a board of figured 
teak from Burma. From J. H. Smith Veneers, Inc., of Chicago, 
there were received fifteen face veneers of important European, 
Australian, and Indian woods. Attractive panels of these were 
kindly prepared by the Schick-Johnson Company of Chicago. In 
addition, through the courtesy of Mr. J. H. Smith, president of the 
veneer company, there were also received sixteen small veneer 
samples of foreign woods of importance in the American trade. 

The R. 5. Bacon Company of Chicago contributed eleven face 
veneers of African and East Indian woods. These were made up 
into panels by the American Plywood Corporation of New London, 
Wisconsin. The Williamson Veneer Company of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, presented two veneered panels of Santa Maria (Calophyllum 
ealaba), a species of tall timber tree occurring in Central America 
and northern South America. From Mr. Howard Spence of South- 
port, England, the Museum received, in exchange, hand specimens 
of English and Venezuelan walnut. From Dr. Romaén 8. Flores of 
Progreso, Yucatan, there was received a hand specimen of a new 
species of fruit tree known in Yucatan by the Maya name Coloc. 
Associate Curator Standley identified the species as Talisia Floresii 
and it was described by him in the June issue of Tropical Woods. 

The accessions of economic botanical material, other than woods, 
were obtained principally for exhibition purposes in Hall 28. They 
may be separated into six classes: fibers and cellulose products, tans, 
dyes, resins, rubber, and tobacco. By far the greatest number of 
these accessions fall under the heading of fibers and cellulose prod- 
ucts. They include baskets and basketry materials, brushes and 
brooms, hats, textiles, twine, paper-making materials, and celluloid. 

The baskets and basketry materials were obtained from five 
sources, Six mats woven from thin strips of conifer wood were 
presented by the Raedlein Basket Company of Chicago. The 
Artistic Reed and Willow Manufacturing Company, Chicago, was 
the source of two trays of willow wickerwork and a bundle of osiers. 
Rattan chair seating and a bundle of rattan splints came from May’s 
Rattan Works, Chicago. Two baskets made of carnauba palm, 
obtained by the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon 
in 1929, were accessioned. Mrs. Berthold Laufer of Chicago pre- 
sented a coil basket made of the silver-top palm from New Providence, 
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Additions to Field Museum’s collection of brushes and brooms 
have been secured from two Chicago firms this year. The Haisler 
Brothers Company supplied fibers and brushes of bassine, Mexican 
grass, Bahia fiber, piassaba fiber, and palmyra fiber, all of which 
are in everyday use in this locality. The common house broom and 
whisk broom, both of which are made from the tops of broom corn 
(sorghum), were furnished by the Imperial Broom Company. 

The exhibit of material used for hat making has been augmented 
by gifts of material from three firms. Frank Schoble and Company 
of New York furnished many specimens of hats in various stages of 
manufacture. ‘These include materials from Japan, China, Italy, 
Philippine Islands, and Switzerland. Among the materials repre- 
sented are hats of sennit braid, leghorn, bangkok, yeddo, baku, 
mackinaw, and balibuntal. The John B. Stetson Company of 
Philadelphia supplied an excellent exhibit of the panama hat in its 
many stages of manufacture. Through the kindness of the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce of Chicago there were obtained from Giulio 
Corti and Fillo of Signa, Italy, a number of hats made in Italy. These 
include the materials known as charmeuse, pedal raveggiolo, ramio, 
racello, ramie, and cincina. 

The various fibers and textile materials accessioned during 1931 
consist of Asiatic cotton bolls received from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Washington, D.C.; stalks of bamboo from Garfield Park 
Conservatory, Chicago; chair seats woven of cat-tail flags from the 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Chicago; sedge plants, twine, and 
matting from the Deltox Rug Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; sisal 
and manila hemp twine and slivers from the International Harvester 
Company, Chicago; coconut fiber rug, manila fiber rug, and rush 
and sedge matting from Marshall Field and Company, Chicago; 
and raffia baskets and cloth from Madagascar, supplied by the 
Department of Anthropology from material obtained by the Marshall 
Field Anthropological Expedition to Madagascar a few years ago. 

To supplement the exhibit of paper-making materials some gifts 
of cornstalk paper and cotton paper were solicited. The Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, supplied 
cornstalk paper, and the American Writing Paper Company, of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, furnished samples of cotton paper In its 
several steps of manufacture. 

In modernizing the celluloid exhibit it was found advisable to 
add some moving picture film. This was obtained from the Universal 
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The exhibit of vegetable tanning materials was made more com- 
plete by the addition of some bark of the California tanbark oak 
presented at the suggestion of Professor Emanuel Fritz by Mr. 
S. H. Frank, of Redwood City, California. To show the effect of 
different vegetable tanning materials used in leather manufacture 
samples of chrome, quebracho, and sumac tanned leather were 
given by the Monarch Leather Company, Chicago. 

The vegetable dye exhibit was supplemented with henna leaves 
obtained by purchase. 

An improvement in the exhibit of products obtained from longleaf 
pine by distillation was effected by the addition of a sample of com- 
mercial abietic acid received from the Hercules Powder Company 
of Wilmington, Delaware. Abietic acid is the principal constituent 
of rosin. 

A trunk of a Hevea rubber tree suitable for exhibition was pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Paul Van Cleef, Chicago. This trunk, 
a large specimen more than a foot in diameter, is from a tree which 
was at least fourteen years old. The tapping marks and the planta- 
tion number on the trunk add to the educational value of the speci- 
men. This gift fills a long-felt need in the Department of Botany. 

The accessions of tobacco received during the year have been of 
material benefit in the revision of the exhibits of this important plant 
and its products. John H. Meyer and Son, Chicago, presented many 
excellent specimens of cigar leaf tobacco. A. Zaphirio and Company, 
Chicago, furnished splendid samples of Turkish cigarette tobacco, 
and the firm of Kuttnauer and Franke, Chicago, supplied a series 
of tobacco insecticides and other products. 

A number of additions to exhibition material designed for use in 
the Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29) were accessioned as a result of the 
activities of the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories of 
the Department. Among these are the following: a small-scale model 
of a clubmoss tree of the genus Lepidodendron to show the dichoto- 
mous branching of the aerial as well as the terrestrial parts of these 
Paleozoic forest trees; a restoration of a fruiting branch of Lepi- 
dodendron oboratum with numerous small cones; another of Lepi- 
dostrobus ovatifolius; a restoration of a plant of Sphenophyllum 
emarginatum,; a restoration of a fruiting branch of Cordaites borassi- 
folius; a reproduction of a flowering branch of the tulip tree (Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera); a reproduction of a flowering and fruiting branch 
of arnatto (Biza Orellana); a reproduction of a large yam (Dioscorea 
batatas); reproductions of two enormous fruits of the milkweed 
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family, both fleshy pods more than a foot in length produced by 
tropical vines of the genera Marsdenia and Vinceloricum, native to 
British Honduras. The originals of the milkweed fruits were received 
at the Museum in 1930 through the kindness of Professor Samuel J. 
Record, of Yale University School of Forestry (who is also Research 
Associate in Wood Technology on the Museum staff). The original 
specimen of Biza Orellana was obtained in Para by the Marshall 
Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon in 1929. 


GEOLOGY.—Accessions were received during the year from eighty- 
seven individuals and institutions. Of these, fifty-eight were by 
gift, twelve by exchange, five by collection, and twelve by purchase. 
These accessions included a total of 1,949 specimens. 


One of the most important gifts the Museum has ever received 
was completed during the year by the delivery of the final canvases 
in the series of twenty-eight murals representing the life and Scenery 
of past geological periods, presented by Mr. Ernest R. Graham 
These paintings by the noted artist, Mr. Charles R. Knight, ventenent 
the culmination of the skill and experience of a lifetime devoted 
largely to depicting the animals of the past. The paintings restore 
vividly the often strange and curious shapes of prehistoric life, 
both plant and animal, and show the gradual development and 
enlargement of life from its beginning up to historic times. This 
work has been done not only in accord with the highest principles 
of art, but also incorporates the latest and most accurate scientific 
knowledge as obtained from leading authorities. The appreciation 
which these paintings have received, is shown not only by the 
interest in them manifested by visitors, but also by a world-wide 
demand for photographs of them. Of the twenty-eight paintings, 
fourteen are twenty-five by nine feet in size and fourteen are eleven 
by nine. One of them is represented in Plate XIV of this Report. 


Two : ficent and extremely valuable gem specimens were 
presented by the late Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., a few months before 
his death. One is a cut ruby topaz weighing 97.55 carats. It is 
cut in the form known as “table cut” and is one and one-quarter 
by seven-eighths inches in size. This is a flawless stone of a color 
known as rose or Brazilian ruby. It is probably the finest example 
of this type that has yet been produced. The second stone is a 
plaque of black Australian opal weighing 148 carats and having a 
polished surface of two by one and one-half inches. On the black 
sackground of this stone brilliant colors are thickly displayed, blend- 
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ing into changing tints as seen at different angles. These colors are 
of the rarest and most desirable type. Both of these specimens have 
been added to the exhibits in Harlow N. Higinbotham Hall (Hall 31). 

Mr. William J. Chalmers presented two silver bricks of historic 
as well as intrinsic value. One of these bricks, weighing thirty- 
seven ounces, was made in 1878 by the first water-jacket furnace 
operated at Leadville, Colorado. The second specimen was a bar 
of silver, weighing eight and one-half ounces, made from the ore 
of some of the first silver mines that were operated in Montana. 
Mr. Chalmers also made additional gifts to the crystal collection, 
including a geode six inches in diameter containing extraordinarily 
large crystals of cuprite. In addition he presented eight specimens 
of rare minerals occurring in the pegmatite of Newry, Maine. These 
included several specimens of unusual perfection of the rare manganese 
phosphate, eosphorite, and of the beryllium phosphates, herderite and 
beryllonite. The specimens of the last named represent the second 
known discovery of the mineral. 

To complete the exhibit representing the evolution of the horse, 
Mr. Frederick Blaschke, the sculptor, of Cold Spring-on-Hudson, 
New York, prepared and presented to the Museum a beautiful 
model of the famous race horse, ““Man o’ War,” as a representation 
of the highest type of a modern horse. This model, one-fifth actual 
size, was made from life and is a fine example of this sculptor’s skill. 

A series of twenty-six specimens of rare metals was presented by 
Mr. Herbert C. Walther of Chicago. Only one or two of those 
presented have been previously represented in the Museum collec- © 
tions. The gift included examples of metallic tungsten, palladium, 

Mr. Frank von Drasek of Cicero, Illinois, continued his contri- 
butions of representative specimens of the minerals of Arkansas by 
presenting 105 new examples. Those presented include some seks 
and brilliant groups of crystallized quartz, a number of specimens 
of the peculiar acicular apatite of Magnet Cove, and specimens of 
typical elaeolite, schorlomite, brookite, etc., besides eight specimens 
of the satellites of diamond occurring at Murfreesboro, Arkansas. 

Ten photographs, eleven by fourteen inches in size, representing 
various formations in the interior of limestone-caves, were presented 
by Mr. Russell T. Neville of Kewanee, Illinois. These photographs 
were made by Mr. Neville in the course of many years of cave 
explorations and illustrate some unusual and remarkable formations. 
They are such well-known caves as Carlsbad, Mammoth and 
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Wyandotte, as well as from others less known, such as Onondaga 
and Dossey’s caves. 

A remarkable series of fulgurites, or what are commonly known 
as “lightning tubes,” was presented by Mr. E. A. Mueller of Chicago. 
His gift comprises 301 specimens from two localities not previously 
represented. One series was found in Ableman, Wisconsin; the other 
near Saugatuck, Michigan. These fulgurites represent a large variety 
of the forms produced by lightning, such as forked, sintered, winged, 
smooth and rough tubes. Since Mr. Mueller is an electrical engineer 
he collected the tubes with unusual skill, preserving their unique 
features. 

Messrs. Roy Muhr of Redington, Nebraska, and Anton C. G. 
Kaempfer of Bridgeport, Nebraska, presented a skull and jaw of 
the so-called four-tusked mastodon, Trilophodon. These examples 
of this rare animal furnish the best representation of the skull and 
jaws which has thus far been obtained by the Museum. 

A welcome gift for addition to the meteorite collection was a 
portion of a newly discovered meteorite from Randolph County, 
North Carolina, presented by Mr. Harry T. Davis of Raleigh, North 
Carolina. This specimen well illustrates the essential characters 
of the meteorite. 

A specimen illustrating a new occurrence of the rare mineral 
volborthite and representing the second known occurrence of this 
mineral in the United States, was a gift, highly appreciated, from 
Mr. F. H. Pough of St. Louis. 

A group of amazonite crystals of unusually good color and well- 
defined form from Amelia Courthouse, Virginia, presented by the 
American Gem and Pearl Company of New York, gives the best 
representation that has been thus far obtained for the Museum of 
the amazonite of that locality. 

A specimen of the new borax mineral, kernite, which now con- 
stitutes the principal source of crude borax, was presented by the 
Western Borax Company of Los Angeles. This mineral, being a 
sodium borate, requires much less treatment to prepare for the 
market than the calcium borate which hitherto has been the chief 
source of commercial borax. 

Through the kind interest of Mr. R. E. Demmon, president of the 
Stauffer Chemical Company of Freeport, Texas, a number of speci- 
mens which illustrate the deposits now supplying the bulk of the 
world’s sulphur were received. These specimens include three from 
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the Stauffer Chemical Company and four specimens and four charts 
from the Freeport Sulphur Company. A section of a drill core 
showing sulphur intercalated with limestone, and charts showing 
the structure of the dome in which the sulphur occurs, are of especial 
interest in this series. From the details given in the charts, it is 
hoped soon to prepare a small model of a sulphur-bearing dome. 

Mr. J. K. Hawkes of Kansas City, Missouri, donated a number 
of large sheets of transparent gypsum from a recently discovered 
outcrop at Barton, Oklahoma. 

A specimen of bog-iron ore from Indiana was a welcome accession 
received from Mr. John Palm of Lakeside, Michigan. Typical 
specimens of this ore had been lacking hitherto in the Museum 
collections. 

Some specimens of a newly discovered black, oolitic marble from 
Death Valley, California, with three other specimens of rocks and 
minerals from the region, were presented by Mr. William B. Pitts 
of Sunnyvale, California. The oolitic specimens are of large size 
and were polished by the donor in order to show the oolitic structure 
more clearly. 

Mr. George M. Coram of Utica, New York, presented a large 
specimen of the so-called “box crystal” from Port Leyden, New 
York. This unusual formation represents a succession of changes 
of minerals which has been the subject of considerable study, and 
as the occurrence was a limited one and is now exhausted it is 
gratifying to have this representative specimen. 

Mr. R. C. Swank of Chicago was the donor of a concretion from 
Kansas of unusual size and peculiar shape. The shape is disk-like 
and the diameter is fifteen inches. This concretion had been treasured 
for many years by a friend of Mr. Swank, Mr. John Klopper, and 
on the death of the latter, Mr. Swank kindly procured the concretion 
as a gift for the Museum. 

Other unusual specimens presented were two chalcedony geodes 
containing water. They were given by Mr. Ralph M. Chait of 
New York. 

Seven specimens of skulls and jaws of fossil vertebrates, repre- 
senting some of the smaller Miocene ungulates, were presented by 
Mr. 8. R. Sweet. These specimens were collected by Mr. Sweet 
in the neighborhood of his home in Bridgeport, Nebraska. 

Some remarkably well-preserved specimens of fossil coal plants 
from Nanticoke, Pennsylvania, were presented by John Bigane and 
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Sons of Chicago. The specim 
slender, jointed stems to 





purposes. 

A jaw of one of the extinct group of short-footed ungulates 
known as amblypods was presented by Mr. E. B. Faber of Grand 
Junetion, Colorado. It was found near Grand Junction. Preliminary 
examination indicates that the animal which the specimen represents 
had specific characters distinguishing it from any previously known. 

Another rare fossil jaw presented was one of the extinct giant 
beaver known as Castorcides. This was found at Mount Ayr, 
Indiana, the locality from which a large mastodon skull was procured 
for the Museum some years ago. The Castoroides jaw is a gift from 
Mr. Joseph Comer of Rose Lawn, Indiana. 

Messrs. Bryan Patterson and Frank Letl of the Museum staff, 
and Mr. Paul Letl and Miss Nan Mason of Chicago, presented a 
number of specimens of fossil plants, two insects and a septarium 
which they obtained on two trips to Braidwood, Illinois. A total 
of twenty-six specimens was received, among which were well- 
preserved impressions of leaves, of several species of seed-ferns and 
of two specimens of insects. One of the last was an insect allied 
to modern cockroaches which was preserved nearly complete. 

A skilfully carved object of green fluorite from Cumberland, 
England, was presented by Mr. Martin L. Ehrmann of New York. 
It was cut from a rough mass of fluorite in the form of capped twin 
vases, eight by nine inches in size, with an elaborate pattern in 
low relief carved upon them. This is the only specimen thus far 
received by the Museum which illustrates the possibilities of this 
mineral as a medium for engraving. 

By exchange an unusual amount of valuable material was received. 
First in importance may be mentioned four complete skeletons of 
vertebrate fossils from the so-called “tar beds” at Los Angeles, 
California. They were received from the Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science and Art. The skeletons represent extinct species 
of horse, bison, ground sloth and earnivore. The completeness and 
authenticity of these specimens make them of great value. Prac- 
tically all of them will be suitable for articulation and mounting as 

Another valuable specimen of a recently extinct animal obtained 
by exchange was that of a very complete and well-preserved skull 
and jaws of the so-called woolly rhinoceros. The large size of the 
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skull well illustrates the proportions of this animal, which was 
bundant in Europe during the glacial period, and contemporaneous 
with early man. It had not previously been represented in the 
Museum collections. The specimen was obtained from the Royal 
Natural History Museum of Brussels, Belgium. 

From the British Museum (Natural History), London, specimens 
of three different species of trilobites from the Cambrian beds of 
Wales, form a valuable addition to the representation of fossils of 

Some remains of fossil vertebrates from Cumberland Cave, 
Maryland, received from Mr. C. W. G. Eifrig of River Forest, 
Illinois, by exchange, illustrate some of the extinct species found 
in that cave. Of especial importance among these is a species of dog. 
A study of the teeth of this species by Assistant Bryan Patterson 
has afforded new data which will soon be published. 

Four representative specimens of meteorites were obtained by 
exchange. Of these, one was of the Olmedilla (Spain) meteorite. 
This specimen weighs 397 grams and shows both interior and crust. 
It came from Mr. C. Wendler of Geneva, Switzerland. A large, 
etched section of the Tacubaya (Mexico) meteorite, weighing 276 
grams, was received from Professor H. H. Nininger of Denver. 
Through Professor Nininger there was also obtained, partly by 
exchange and partly by purchase, a section weighing forty-eight 
grams and a cast of the Brule (Nebraska) iron meteorite, A section 
of the Adams County (Colorado) meteorite weighing 250 grams and 
showing crust and interior, was also received partly by exchange. 
All the meteorites obtained represent falls not hitherto possessed in 
the Museum's collection. 

From Mr. H. G. Clinton of Manhattan, Nevada, there were 
received by exchange twenty-one specimens of minerals, few of which 
had been previously represented in the Museum’s collection. Of 
especial importance was a series of the rare aluminum phosphates 
vashegyite and barrandite, and of the semi-precious stone called 
utahlite. The utahlite series included a number of cut and polished 
specimens. The material will probably also yield a number of 
the recently described phosphates known as englishite, dernite, 
ete, A specimen of the little-known mineral belmontite, a rare lead 
silicate, was also included in this accession. Only a few specimens 
of this mineral are in existence. 

Thirteen specimens of rare minerals were obtained from Mr. 
Joseph Linneman of Buffalo, New York, by exchange. They included 
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specimens of delafossite, tungstenite, franckeite, plumbojarosite, and 
the rare mercuric oxide, montroydite. 

Nine gems were cut from rough material of beryl, zireon and 
tourmaline, most of which was collected in Brazil by the Marshall 
Field Expedition of 1922. The cutting was done by an expert, 
Mr. Stuart D. Noble, of Minneapolis, whose services were obtained 
in exchange for a portion of the material. The golden beryl and 
tourmaline from this cutting are of unusual beauty. 

From Mr. Joseph Bianchi of Paterson, New Jersey, there were 
received by exchange a large, representative specimen of the newly 
described silicate called norbergite, an excellent specimen of the 
Manganesian pyroxene known as schefferite, and two other minerals. 

Accessions obtained on collecting trips included sixty-seven speci- 
mens of minerals and rocks procured by Curator Oliver C. Farrington 
from quarries in Oxford County, Maine. In this series were incor- 
porated a number of minerals not previously represented from these 
localities, as well as larger and more representative specimens of 
minerals than had been previously collected. From the Marshall 
Field Expedition to Nebraska for collecting fossil vertebrates there 
were received thirty-eight specimens of fossil mammals, two of fossil 
tortoises and six skeletons of rece a 
much-desired additions. Among the vertebrate fossils represented 
in the material collected are the aquatic rhinoceros, Teleoceras, the 
early horse, Mesohippus, the camel-like Procamelus and the carnivore, 
Hoplophoneus. Among skeletons of modern domestic animals col- 
lected were those of a cow, horse, sheep and dog. These will be of 
much service for comparison with fossil allied species. 

By means of two collecting trips made by members of the Depart 
ment staff to Sag Canal, Illinois, the representation of fossil worms 
of the locality was increased by a large number of specimens, one 
group being the finest yet secured. There were also collected fossil 
trilobites, brachiopods, gastropods and bryozoans, making a total 
of 300 specimens. 

Specimens obtained by purchase were chiefly additions to the 
meteorite and vertebrate fossil collections. An iron meteorite from 
Breece, New Mexico, weighing 115 pounds, was obtained by purchase. 
It represents the entire mass of this fall, and is a well-preserved, 
typical iron meteorite which gives figures of unusual beauty when 
etched. An end piece of the Newport (Arkansas) ironstone meteorite 
was also purchased, giving an excellent representation of this rare 
type of meteorite. The purchase of two skulls and jaws and other 
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skeletal parts of Protitanotherium places the Museum in possession of 
the largest representation thus far known of this important ancestor 
of the titanotheres. A head of the great fossil fish, Portheus, mounted 
for exhibition, was another purchase. A horn, three feet six inches 
long, attached to a part of the skull of the fossil bison, Bison regrus, 
from Oklahoma, was purchased. It not only represents a species 
new to the collection but is probably a record length for a bison 
horn. Two casts of dinosaur tracks from Grand Junction, Colorado, 
were purchased. They illustrate the size and character of footprints 
of these great reptiles. One of the slabs shows a footprint about 
two feet in diameter. 

To the collection of invertebrate fossils, six specimens of crusta- 
ceans, crinoids and starfish from the Lower Devonian of Bundenbach, 
Germany, were added by purchase. These specimens are notable 
for the perfection and delicacy with which the details of their struc- 
ture have been preserved. 

A collection containing twenty species of fossil leaves and flowers 
of Miocene age from Oregon gives a very complete representation 
of a newly discovered deposit there. The fossils are dark in color 
on a pure white matrix, and thus furnish specimens not only of 
scientific importance but of attractive appearance. Identifications of 
all the species were made by Dr. R. W. Chaney of Washington, D.C. 

An exhibit illustrating the variety of gases of the atmosphere 
was also obtained by purchase. These specimens represent the eight 
principal gases of the air, not including carbon dioxide. The gases 
are enclosed in tubes furnished with electrodes which permit the 
passage of an electric current to show the spectrum of each. 


ZOOLOGY.— Zoological specimens were accessioned to a total of 
11,582 during 1931, which is somewhat less than in recent years, 
the average number for the past six years having been 14,418. The 
year's accessions are distributed among the different divisions as 
follows: mammals, 1,358; birds, 2,432; reptiles and amphibians, 
1,569; fishes, 4,220; insects, 1,953. The number obtained by Museum 
expeditions is 6,624; by gift, 2,846; by purchase, 1,154; and by 
exchange, 708. 

Gifts of mammals, while not large numerically, include some 
important and valuable additions to the collections. Mr. Marshall 
Field of New York presented four lions shot by himself and Mrs. 
Field in Africa. These are of fine quality, and include a male, a 
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female, and two kittens. They provide material especiz 
for a proposed group in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall. 


Mr. James E. Baum, Jr., of Lake Forest, Illinois, presented six 
Persian goats and two Persian wild asses which he shot during the 
course of a personal expedition. Viscount Furness of Invernesshire, 
Scotland, gave the Museum two very complete specimens, including 
skins, skulls, and skeletons, of the Scotch red deer. From Tanganyika 
Territory, Africa, the late Mr. R. H. Everard of Arusha, Africa, shortly 
before his death, sent an exceptionally large and fine specimen of 
scaly anteater. Mrs. Grace Thompson Seton of Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, gave fifty-four bats which she personally collected in the 
Philippine Islands. Twenty-eight Mexican mammals were given 
by Mr. Robert M. Zingg of Chicago. 

In addition to various fishes, mentioned elsewhere, the John G. 
Shedd Aquarium presented a Florida manatee. This was received 
in excellent condition, just after death, and served as the basis for 
a mold from which a reproduction in cellulose-acetate will be made, 
showing the animal in natural position. The skull and skeleton 
also were preserved. 

By exchange, 108 mammals were received from the British 
Museum (Natural History), London, including many genera and 
species new to the collections, This material is from all parts of 
the world. 

A very fine collection of unusually wer repens spectnrts of 








Lang Kalahari Rixpedition: This consists of 197 specimens repre- 
senting thirty-two species. Of outstanding interest is a giant sable 
antelope with horns of nearly record size, which is being prepared 
for exhibition. Other material from this expedition, including 
vertebrates of small and medium size, is expected in the near future, 
after it has been studied at the Transvaal Museum in Pretoria. 
A full account of the expedition appears in the Annual Report of the 
Director for 1930 (p. 347). 

The 465 mammals obtained by the C. Suydam Cutting Sikkim 
Expedition form a very important addition to the Museum's collec- 
tion, which contains but few of the many Indian forms. This material 
includes three genera not heretofore represented, and fifty-seven 
species most of which are new to the Museum. A large and hand- 
some example of the Himalayan langur from this collection has been 
mounted and placed on exhibition in Hall 15. 
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Specimens from the Harold White—-John Coats African Expedi- 
tion, which were collected in 1930 but not accessioned until 1931, 
include choice specimens of the bongo and Hunter's antelope. 

specimens of Indian water buffalo and of gaur ox or seladang 
were received from the Carey-Ryan Expedition to Indo-China, 
which was conducted by Mr. George G. Carey, Jr., of Baltimore, 
and Mr. George F. Ryan of Lutherville, Maryland. 

Among mammals purchased during the year was a collection of 
122 specimens from Costa Rica, including types of two new species 
of rodents, which have been described in a Museum publication. 

The most important accession of birds was the collection made by 
the C. Suydam Cutting Sikkim Expedition, totaling 1,379 specimens. 
Previously there were no specimens in the Museum from this far-off 
comer of India. Of special interest is the rare snow partridge 
(Lerwa lerwa), which was obtained at an altitude of 17,000 feet. 
Another interesting species from high altitudes is Grandala coelicolor, 
which is related to our common bluebird and resembles it in its 

Also worthy of special mention is a collection of birds from Goyaz, 
Brazil, which was obtained by purchase. Included in it are the 
type specimens of two recently described birds, Conopophaga lineata 
rubecula and Knipolegus lophotes mazimus. This collection is en- 
riched further by many specimens that fill gaps in Field Museum's 
extensive series of South American birds, or that are new records 
for the region and therefore extensions of hitherto known ranges. 

By exchange, 100 birds from various localities were received 
from Mr. H. B. Conover of Chicago. Most of these were new to 
the Museum’s collections. Outstanding among them is Grallaria 
gigantea, largest of the South American ant thrushes, a passerine 
bird superficially resembling a quail or small partridge. 

Notable gifts of amphibians and reptiles during 1931 include 
two specimens of the blind European cave salamander, received from 
Dr. Karl Absolon of Briinn, Czechoslovakia: two paratypes of a 
salamander, Plethodon welleri, from the Cincinnati Society of Natural 
History; 345 salamanders from the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, presented by Mr. D. C. Lowrie of the University of Chicago; 
fifty specimens from Mr. A. S. Windsor of the General Biological 
Supply House, Chicago; and thirty-four from Mr. Walter L. Necker 
of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, supplementary to the Great 
Smoky Mountain material. Mr. Robert M. Zingg of the University 
of Chicago collected and presented sixty specimens of amphibians 
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and reptiles from the Sierra Tarahumari in southern Chihuahua, 
Mexico. Dr. Charles E. Burt of Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kansas, presented 173 specimens from Texas. The General Bio- 
logical Supply House, Chicago, presented twenty specimens from 
various localities. The John G. Shedd Aquarium presented one 
tree frog, one Galapagos marine iguana and ten turtles, which include 
a specimen of the remarkable giant snapping turtle of the Mississippi. 
Gifts from members of Field Museum's staff amount to 143 specimens. 

A single gecko from Aitutaki Island, Cook Islands, was recerved 
from the Philip M. Chancellor—Field Museum Expedition to Aitutaki 
(1930). The C. Suydam Cutting Expedition collected six frogs, fifty- 
nine lizards and thirty-nine snakes in Sikkim. These are of interest 
for comparison with other material in Field Museum’s collections 

Exchanges with the University of Oklahoma, in return for identi- 
fications, added fourteen specimens from Oklahoma to the study 
collections. An exchange with the Senckenberg Museum, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany, brought a paratype of the limbless lizard 
(Voelizkowia mira) of Madagascar. Thirty-nine salamanders from 
North Carolina and Tennessee were obtained by exchange with 
the Cincinnati Society of Natural History. Two crocodilians pre- 
served in alcohol and two South American turtles were received 
by exchange from the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Notable among purchases of reptiles and amphibians are forty- 
four specimens from southwestern Africa; five frogs from West 
Africa; forty-two specimens from Colombia; and 143 from Western 
Australia. 

Five specimens of the ratfish, Hydrolagus colliei, were purchased 
from the Pacific Biological Laboratories, Pacific Grove, California, 
to be used for study purposes in the preparation of a specimen of 
the long-snouted chimaera of Japan for exhibition. Twenty-three 
specimens of rare fishes from the Gulf of Mexico were purchased 
from the Caribbean Biological Laboratories of New Orleans, to fill 
vacancies in the study series. 

Twenty-three specimens of fishes from a region not previously 
represented in the Museum collections were received from the C. 
Suydam Cutting Expedition to Sikkim. From the Philip M. 
Chancellor—-Field Museum Expedition (1930) to Aitutaki Island were 
received 210 specimens, including three that seem to be new to science. 
From the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition (1928-29) were received 
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3,850 specimens, including types and paratypes of a large number 
of new species. These had been temporarily in the custody of 
Leland Stanford University in California, which cooperated with 
Field Museum in the ichthyological work of this expedition. 

From the John G. Shedd Aquarium were received seventy-six 
specimens in excellent condition. Several of these were used directly 
or indirectly in the preparation of exhibits. Most interesting was 
a series of four electric eels. These are being used in the preparation 
of study and exhibition material. It is hoped that from the lot 
there may be produced a mounted specimen, a mounted skeleton, 
a study skeleton of the head, and two study specimens. 

The General Biological Supply House of Chicago gave twelve 
specimens of the guppy, Lebistes reticulatus, from St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands, and an egg of the nurse shark with a very large embryo. 
Captain R. J. Walters of the Miami Aquarium, Miami, Florida, 
gave a large scorpion fish and a large shark-sucker. The scorpion 
fish has been used in the preparation of a very excellent exhibition 
specimen that is already installed in the systematic series of fishes. 
The shark-sucker is being prepared for exhibition. A large tarpon 
in excellent condition was received from Mr. C. Irving Wright of 
Pirates’ Cove Fishing Camp, Florida. A cast of the specimen was 
made in preparation for an exhibit to be produced later. Mr. P. B. 
Clark of San Francisco gave twelve specimens of the Alaskan black- 
fish. This fish is common in the fresh-water swamps of Alaska, 
but comparatively few have ever reached museums. 

The fifty-six acquisitions of insects consisted mostly of small 
collections, two-thirds of which comprised species from various parts 
of North America, The largest gift was a series of 392 beetles from 
Idaho, presented by Mr. Emil Liljeblad of Chicago. From Mr. 
Bryan Patterson of Chicago there were received as a gift 154 desirable 
insects of various orders from Nebraska, a state from which the 
Museum hitherto had very few specimens, From the same state 
there were also acquired 144 miscellaneous insects collected by the 
Marshall Field Paleontological Expedition to Nebraska. 

Much appreciated is a gift from Mr. Bernard Benesh of North 
Chieago, consisting of a rare beetle from Illinois, fifty-two insects 
of the same order from Arizona and California, thirty-four cockchafers 
from Germany, and seventeen named beetles, including two para- 
types, from Uruguay. Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Hellmayr of Chicago 
increased the usefulness of the Museum’s series of European insects 
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by presenting 226 specimens, mostly butterflies, which they collected 
in Bavaria and Switzerland. 

A notable accession obtained by exchange with Dr. T. C. Schneirla 
of New York University is a collection of 244 identified ants repre- 
senting thirty-five species from Illinois and the surrounding states. 
This is a much-needed addition to the collection of these interesting 
insects. An unexpected acquisition of 284 ticks was the result of 
an examination of the specimens of exotic toads, frogs, lizards, 
snakes, and turtles in the Museum's Division of Amphibians and 
Reptiles. As these annoying and harmful parasites deserve investiga- 
tion, this lot, together with other ticks obtained previously, has 
been submitted for study and determination to Dr. Joseph C. 
Becquaert, of the School of Tropical Medicine of Harvard University. 

The invertebrates other than Insects received by the Museum 
during the year totaled 380 specimens. Of this number 217 were 
donations and 163 were obtained by Museum expeditions. A note- 
worthy acquisition was the gift of fourteen European and 184 
North American sea urchins which were received from the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. These spect- 
mens have added value in that they are all authoritatively identified. 
Through the Philip M. Chancellor-Field Museum Expedition to 
Aitutaki Island in the Cook Archipelago, there were added to 
the collection 100 desirable specimens of various species of corals, 
twenty-one crustaceans, and twenty-seven other invertebrates. A 
small but important donation of two land shells from Professor T. D. 
A. Cockerell of the University of Colorado was of special interest 
in that the specimens are paratypes of a subspecies described by the 
donor. 





DEPARTMENTAL CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING 
AND LABELING 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—Forty-five of the fifty-six accessions received 
in the Department of Anthropology during the year have been 
entered. Fifteen accessions from previous years were also entered. 

The work of cataloguing has been continued as usual, the number 
of catalogue cards prepared during the year totaling 4,554. The 
total number of catalogue cards entered from the opening of the 
first volume is 197,256. 

The 4,554 catalogue cards prepared are distributed as follows: 
archaeology and ethnology of North America, 1,275; archaeology 
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and ethnology of Mexico, Central and South America, 898; archae- 
ology and ethnology of China and Japan, 564; ethnology of India, 1; 
ethnology of Polynesia, 16; ethnology of Africa, 302; archaeology 
of the Near East, 4; prehistoric archaeology of Europe, 1,488: 
physical anthropology, 6. These 4,554 cards have been entered in 
the inventory books which now number fifty-seven volumes. 

A total of 13,643 copies of labels for use in exhibition cases was 
supplied by the Division of Printing. These labels are distributed 
as follows: ethnology of North America, 1,152: archaeology of North 
America, 1,083; ethnology of the Southwest, 171; archaeology of 
Mexico, 208; ethnology and archaeology of South America, 903: 
ethnology of Melanesia, 3,263; ethnology of Polynesia, 247; ethnology 
of Malaysia, 6; Chinese jades, 5,029- archaeology of China (other 
than jade), 767; archaeology of Egypt, 119: archaeology of Kish, 6; 
ethnology of India, 6; busts of prehistoric man, 33; identification 
cards for skulls and skeletal material, 650. The Division of Printing 
also supplied the Department of Anthropology with 4,390 catalogue 
cards, 85 sketch maps for exhibition cases, 50 forms for archaeological 
surveys, and 120 numbers for exhibition cases. 

The total number of photographs mounted in albums is 2,514. 
Eleven new albums were opened—one for China, four for Egyptian 
textiles, one for prehistoric man, one for the Field Museum Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to the Southwest, one for the Marshall Field 
Archaeological Expedition to British Honduras (1931), one for 
Melanesian industries, one for types of men in the Irak army and 
Bedouins, and another for types of Arabs of the Kish area. To the 
label file 535 cards have been added. 








BoTaNY.—During 1931 cards were written and added to the 
catalogue of the Department library by the Librarian, Miss Edith 
M. Vincent, for the floras of the Arctic regions, Canada, the United 
States, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Hawaii, the East Indies, and 
other Pacific islands. A list was made of the duplicate books and 
pamphlets in the library of the Department for use in disposing of 
them by sale or exchange. 

More than 5,000 cards were received from the Gray Herbarium 
of Harvard University in continuation of the index of new species 
of American plants. These were inserted by the Librarian in their 
proper places in the file of cards which composes this indispensable 
index. The Librarian also kept up to date the Department records of 
accessions, exchanges, and loans, besides preparing indexes for two 
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volumes of the Botanical Series of Field Museum, and compiling a 
great amount of bibliographic data for the use of the staff of the 
Department. 

More than 1,500 index cards to the literature of tropical agri- 
culture were received this year from the Institute Colonial de Mar- 
seille, Marseilles, France, and the cards of this catalogue now number 
7,816. They have been sorted and filed by Assistant Curator James 

The Custodian of the Herbarium, Mr. Carl Neuberth, maintains 
a card catalogue of the contents of the Herbarium, from which there 
may be obtained in a few moments information regarding any 
collector whose plants are in the collections, or the extent to which 
any country’s flora is represented in them. This collector index 
now contains 11,970 cards, with the names of almost as many 
collectors whose work has contributed to the Herbarium. To this 
catalogue 159 cards were added during 1931. The geographical 
index consists of 3,151 cards, of which twenty-nine were added during 
the past twelve months. 

During the year 20,469 sheets of plants and photographs were 
added to the permanent collections of the Herbarium, in which the 
total number of mounted specimens is now 642,720. For the her- 
barium specimens acquired during the year it was necessary to write 
several thousand labels, and other labels had to be written for dupli- 
cate specimens sent out in exchange. There were prepared type- 
written data to accompany the sets of photographic prints from type 
negatives which were dispatched to various institutions. 

The work of cataloguing wood specimens has continued. Descrip- 
tive labels for the various species installed in the Hall of North 
American Woods were prepared and placed with the respective 
exhibits. Descriptive labels were written, also, for the specimens 
placed on exhibition in the Hall of Foreign Woods (Hall 27). More 
than 2,000 specimens obtained in Peru by Assistant Llewelyn 
Williams were labeled and placed in the study collection of woods. 

All economic material, other than woods, received during the 
year was accessioned and catalogued by Assistant Curator MeNair. 
Most of this material has been stored by him in its proper place 
in the study and reserve collections. 

The poisoning, bottling, labeling, and cataloguing of economic 
botanical specimens has been continued as described in the Annual 
Report of the Director for 1928 (p. 473). 
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Descriptive labels were written by Mr. McNair for various ex- 
hibits in Hall 28. These comprised general and detailed descriptions 
of the fibers of pineapple, sedges, rushes, grasses, bananas, screw- 
pine, cat-tail, raffia, pine, cedar, and fir. Others were written for 
exhibits of baskets, brushes, and brooms, straw hats, tans, and dyes, 
tobacco, cork, corn products, and paper. 

The card file of copies of the labels in the exhibition halls has 
been continued by Mr. MeNair, and the office files of labels for the 
economic specimens on display is complete to date, including all 
printed during the year. 

To the albums of the Department 107 photographs were added. 


GEOLOGY.—The number of specimens catalogued in the Depart- 
ment of Geology during the year was 2,050, making the total number 
of departmental catalogue entries 189,408. The additions of sys- 
tematically grouped minerals numbered 606 and those of fossils 
962. Other entries related to a variety of specimens. Previously 
entered specimens to the number of 272 were withdrawn for exchange 
or were discarded, and notations of the withdrawals were made in 
the catalogues against the entry number of each. Additions to the 
card catalogue of vertebrate fossils numbered forty. 

Labeling has consisted chiefly in substituting buff cards for those 
of black color previously used, although a considerable number of 
new labels have also been prepared. The change from black to buff 
cards has necessitated rewriting many of the labels and reprinting 
all of them. Also, as a result of the reinstallation of more than 
one hundred cases during the year, it was often necessary to change 
the size as well as the text of the labels. Altogether, copy for 1,936 
labels was prepared. Seventy-six of these were descriptive labels 
prepared for the reinstalled cases in Skiff Hall. A total of 2,425 
labels was received from the Division of Printing and installed. 
Of these, 988 were for Skiff Hall exhibits, 786 for minerals and 
meteorites, and 129 for exhibits in Stanley Field Hall. A total of 
528 labels which have not yet been printed was written. For im- 
mediate use until the printed labels were received, 148 temporary 
labels were prepared and installed. For the group of titanothere 
restorations and the Carboniferous swamp forest, illuminated labels 
were prepared and installed. Labeling of the mural paintings in 
Ernest R. Graham Hall was completed. 

New photographic prints added to the Department albums 
during the year numbered 242. Typewritten labels were provided 
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for all of these. The total of album prints in the Department now 
mounted and labeled is 7,878. Eighty-four topographic maps of 
the United States Geological Survey were received during the year 
and filed with descriptive labels attached. With those previously 
recorded, a total of 3,416 of these maps is now available. 


ZOOLOGY.—Zoological specimens to a total of 12,275 were num- 
bered and entered in the departmental catalogues. They were 
distributed, by divisions, as follows: mammals, 1,636; birds, 8,469; 
reptiles and amphibians, 885; fishes, 1,242; skeletons, 43. 

About 1,000 skulls of mammals were numbered and labeled, and 
300 cards were added to the index of the mammal collection. Old- 
style black exhibition labels for mammals were entirely replaced 
with buff labels. Labels for all new or reinstalled exhibits have been 
prepared, including a complete revised set with maps for all habitat 
groups of birds and thirty labels for exhibition reproductions of 
reptiles and amphibians. 

The card index of the genera and families of recent fishes has 
been completed, except for a few recent names, and now totals 
6,600 cards, which afford a ready means of finding specimens in 
the systematic collection. 

All accessions of insects for the year were pinned, labeled, and 
distributed. 

A large increase in the Department’s files of photographic prints 
was made, amounting to 3,290 prints in six new albums. 

The state of the catalogues at the end of the year is as follows: 


Number of Total of entries Entries Total of 

books Dec, 31, 1991 1931 written 

Department of Anthropology. 57 197 ,256 4,554 201,376 
Department of Botany....... 63 Stir ehh eth 
Department of G 26 ; » OH 7,144 
D . AT 166,721 12,276 42,103 
17 80,604 2,843 404,602 





INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—The main efforts of this Department during 
1931 were directed toward the installation of Mary D. Sturges Hall 
(Hall 3) devoted to North American archaeology, and the completion 
of the Jade Room (Hall 30). A noteworthy beginning was made in 
the reinstallation of Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A), and many 
additions and improvements were made in almost all other halls 


of the Department. 
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stalled during the year, distributed as follows: 





Cases 
Toph N Medi Hall Gail By eg a Nea gah tee ay eee 7 
Polynesia (Hall F)....... 2.220 eee eee cece es Bae ee ee ie 4 
rthur B. Jones collection (Hall G)............ SE ag ride 1 
Stanley Field Hall..... Cri ee eee se eee ee 
Mary D. Sturges Hall (Hall 9)........ Se CES ode Men Gene 17 
James Nelson and Anna Louise Hall (Hall 4)............ 3 
California and Southwest Nomadic Tribes (Hall 6)................ T 
South America (Hall 9)...... i oe ee Ne Bee nts 2 
Eskimo and Northwest Coast Ethnology (Hall 10)................. 5 
Chinese Jade (Hall 30)... 0... ci ccc ce cecececcccceccecucceuas 8 
Models of pagodas (South Ga oh aia a ae Rae en eee eI 5 
Ethn of China and Tibet (Hall 32).................--2-s0. 1 
TORRE co cacwied eb tesa adlete cece Ek ee ues Soe Sree 73 


The installation of Hall J, devoted to the archaeology of ancient 
Egypt, may be reported as complete. Two large built-in cases 
along the south wall of the hall were installed this year. The bril- 
liantly ornamented Egyptian textiles, which had been mounted and 
stretched on frames at the end of 1930, now occupy eight large sec- 
tions of a built-in case along the south wall. The greater part of 
the textile exhibit, including specimens previously installed in the 
ease on the north wall, belongs to post-Christian centuries. During 
the so-called Coptic period, chiefly in the first millennium after our 
era, Hellenistic and Western Asiatic art influences mingled with 
those of ancient Egypt to produce the varied patterns which make 
this a collection of treasures for the modern designer. Some inscribed 
and decorated mummy wrappings of the pre-Christian era are 
included in the exhibit. 

In the case at the west end of the south wall have been placed 
fifty Egyptian tombstones or memorial tablets, ranging in date from 
the Middle Kingdom (about 2000 B.c.) to the Coptic period. The 
compartment above them has been used to display further examples 
of Egyptian sculpture or craftsmanship in stone, partly originals and 
partly casts, tomb and temple walls still standing in Egypt. 

A beginning was made toward the end of the year with the 
reinstallation of Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A) which contains the 
most comprehensive known collection of Melanesian ethnological 
material. So far seven cases of very beautiful wood carvings and 
other specimens from New Ireland have been reinstalled on buff- 
colored screens. 
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In Hall F (Polynesia and Micronesia) four cases containing Maori 
robes, wood carvings, jade ornaments, and utensils were reinstalled. 
The old-style black labels were replaced with buff cards in black 
type in twenty-one cases of this hall, and also on the Maori council- 
house. 

A miniature group representing a village of the Menangkahbau, 
a Malayan tribe of Sumatra (in Hall G, Arthur B. Jones collection), 
was completed this year. Data for this group were collected by 
Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, now of the University of Chicago, while on 
the Arthur B. Jones Expedition to Malaysia, 1922-23. The modeling 
was done by Mr. John G. Prasuhn, and the painted background is 
the work of Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin. The model is illustrated 
in Plate VIII of this Report. 

Four cases in Stanley Field Hall, containing Sung porcelain 
from China, gold ornaments from Colombia, jewelry from India, and 
busts of prehist=ric man, were reinstalled with new buff labels. The 
case of Sung porcelain (Case 6) was entirely rearranged. To Case 
11 in Stanley Field Hall were added gold earrings and a lapis-lazuli 
head from Kish. The latter represents a typical Sumerian head 
of the fourth millennium before our era. It is probably the tiniest 
bit of sculpture ever made, and a magnifying lens has been placed 
in front of it to make possible a better study of its fine details. 

In Edward E. and Emma B. Ayer Hall (Hall 2) the backgrounds 
of two cases containing Roman frescoes from Pompeii were repainted 
in light colors and provided with labels in the new style. 

Seventeen cases of North American archaeological material, and 
an actual size model of an Illinois mound-builder’s grave have been 
placed on exhibition in Mary D. Sturges Hall (Hall 3). Most of the 
objects installed in the cases are of stone, but objects of bone, wood, 
shell, copper, and pottery are likewise exhibited. It is customary 
to divide prehistoric North America into twelve culture areas. This 
classification has been made on the basis of similarity of traits; for 
example, pottery, weaving, stone and copper artifacts, burials, and 
houses. The main object of Hall 3 is to illustrate the prehistoric 
culiures of these different areas (excepting that of the Southwest, 
which is shown in Hall 7). With this end in view, the material has 
been chosen to illustrate the development, skill, and resourcefulness 
of the Indians of each region. 

The culture areas represented are: Mississippi-Ohio, South 
Atlantic, North Atlantic, Iroquoian, Great Lakes, Columbia-Fraser, 
North Pacific Coast, and California. The exhibits have been 
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labeled with reference to these areas and also sublabeled, so far as 
possible, according to the more familiar, political state boundaries: 
for example, the state of Illinois comprises two distinct cultures, 
one in the northern and another in the southern portion. The case 
label, accordingly, reads, “Archaeology of the Great Lakes Area, 
Northern Illinois.” In this manner, the layman, even though he 
may be unfamiliar with the conceptions of the archaeologist, never- 
theless can easily find the region in which he is interested. 

As the archaeology of Illinois is of great local interest, the cases 
devoted to that region have been placed at the west end near the 
entrance to the hall. To the right of the west entrance stands the 
model of an Illinois mound which is shown partially excavated (see 
Plate III of this Report). In the foreground is shown a typical 
burial with the accompanying grave furniture, consisting of pottery, 
beads, shell spoons, and stone artifacts. The skeleton and acces- 
sories for this group were contributed by Dr. Don F. Dickson of 
Lewistown, Illinois (see p. 105). To the left of the west entrance 
is a typological exhibit containing the various types of stone and 
copper artifacts, ornaments, and pottery, and showing by means 
of maps the distribution in North America of each. An idea of this 
new method of installation followed in Hall 8 may be obtained from 
Plate XVI of this Report, which shows painted pottery from burial. 
mounds of Arkansas. 

Three cases illustrating the ethnology of the Naskapi of Labrador 
were added to James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Hall (Hall 4). 
They contain clothing, weapons, hunting and fishing implements, 
means of transportation, charms, and ceremonial objects collected 
by Dr. William D. Strong, former Assistant Curator, during the 
Second Rawson—MacMillan Subarctic Expedition, 1927-28. The 
installation of Hall 4 has been completed, 

Seven newly installed cases were placed in Hall 6. These illustrate 
the cultures of the Thompson River, Wasco, Klikitat, Yakima, and 
Skokomish Indians by means of buckskin garments, bags, baskets, 
tools, weapons, ornaments, and ceremonial objects. 

One case of archaeological material representing the Highland 
Maya culture of Guatemala was installed and placed on exhibition 
in Hall 8. Most of the objects in this case were collected by Assistant 
Curator J. Eric Thompson as leader of the Second and Third Marshall 
Field Archaeological Expeditions to British Honduras. A case of 
Costa Rican archaeological material, chiefly pottery, was also 
installed. Three cases were removed from Hall 8, and the material 
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in them, representing the civilization of the Toluca Valley of central 
Mexico, was reinstalled in two screen cases. A previously installed 
ease of Nicaraguan archaeology was labeled. 

Two cases of newly installed material have been added to Hall 9. 
In one of these is displayed a representative collection of the fine 
Nazea pottery of southern Peru, collected by Dr. A. L. Kroeber, 
Research Associate in American Archaeolom - while leading the First 
and Second Marshall Field Archaeological Expeditions to Peru. The 
other case displays ethnological material collected in Colombia 
by Dr. J. Alden Mason, former Assistant Curator, as leader of the 
Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to Colombia. Five cases 
previously installed in this hall were labeled. 

In Hall 10 five cases were reinstalled on light-colored screens. 
These illustrate the ethnology of the Chinook, Cowichan, and Puget 
Sound Salish of the Northwest Coast of America. A loom and 
textiles, wood carvings, utensils, baskets, and ceremonial objects 
are included in this exhibit. It is planned to proceed with the rein- 
stallation of this hall in the coming year. 

On October 31 the Jade Room (Hall 30) was opened to the 
public. About 1,200 jade carvings are installed in chronological 
order in eight cases, individually lighted. In each case a flowered 
yellow silk, woven on a hand-loom at Lyons, France, after a Chinese 
sample of the K“ien-lung period, has been used as background. Each 
case contains a general descriptive label which sets forth the charac- 
teristic features of the period in question. In addition, there are 
smaller labels for groups of objects or individual pieces. A total of 
717 stands were carved as supports for the jades. A number of the 
objects in this room were received as far back as 1899 as a gift 
of the late Mr. H. N. Higinbotham, but the foundation of the 
collection was laid by the Blackstone Expedition to China, 1908-10, 
under the leadership of Dr. Berthold Laufer, Curator of Anthro- 
pology, who was the first to collect the archaic jades of China and 
to study and interpret them. Many additions to the collection were 
made by him in 1923 during the Marshall Field Expedition to China. 
In 1927 the Bahr collection of Chinese jades was acquired by the 
Museum with a fund to which Mrs. George T. Smith, Mrs. John J. 
Borland, Miss Kate §. Buckingham, Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald, Mr. Otto C. Doering, and Mr. Martin C. Schwab 
contributed. Other objects were presented by individuals, among 
whom Mrs. William H. Moore, the late Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., 
and Mr. J. A. L. Moeller are prominent. An imperial yellow silk 
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tapestry, decorated with nine dragons, has been hung on the wall 
of this room, and its color harmonizes well with that of the silk 
used in the exhibition cases. The tapestry was presented to the 
Museum by the American Friends of China, Chicago. 

The models of Chinese pagodas have been rearranged and pro- 
vided with new and revised labels. Twenty-six Chinese paintings 
were hung in the South Gallery. A case of Chinese tobacco pipes 
in Hall 32 has been reinstalled. 

A study room (Room 55) located opposite the Department 
library was completed and opened this year. It is well lighted and 
well equipped with tables and chairs for the use of students, many 
of whom availed themselves of the opportunity presented. Three 
of the walls are lined with cases containing collections arranged in 
geographical order. Among these are a selection of American Indian 
baskets; pottery of Mexico and Peru, including an instructive series 
of modern forgeries; bronzes and ceramics of China; wood carvings 
and other material from Japan; brasses, pottery, and metal stamps 
for textiles from India; string bags and wood carvings of Melanesia; 
a large variety of African objects; and ancient Egyptian fabrics. 
An alabaster model of the Taj Mahal occupies the center of the room. 
The material in the cases has been specially selected with reference 
to the needs of designers. It is accessible to all students who are 
seriously interested. Material in storage can also be made 
available to students if proper notice is given in advance. 

Under the plan of cooperation with the University of Chicago 
study material was largely used by the professors and students of 
the Oriental Institute, Department of Anthropology, and Department 
of Art of the university. 

The cooperation of the university with the Museum is best 
illustrated in the collections of Egyptian archaeology. Professor’ 
James H. Breasted, Director of the Oriental Institute, has always 
rendered generous assistance to the Museum in securing valuable 
collections, identifying material, and translating Egyptian insecrip- 
tions. In 1927 Professor Breasted obligingly consented to grant the 
Museum the part-time services of Dr. T. George Allen for the pur- 
pose of installing and labeling the Museum's Egyptian collections. 
Dr. Allen, who was appointed Assistant Curator of Egyptian Archae- 
ology in 1927, acquitted himself of this task in the most creditable 
manner, and the Egyptian hall is now well arranged and labeled. 

Miss Elizabeth Stefanski of the Oriental Institute published, 
under the supervision of Assistant Curator Allen, descriptions of 
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several inscribed and decorated mummy-wrappings included in the 
Museum’s exhibit of Egyptian textiles (American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 45-50). Dr. Allen completed a manu- 
script describing and translating the fifty Egyptian tombstones 
which are now on exhibition in the Egyptian hall. 

The archaeological material from Kish has proved a constant 
attraction to Dr. Albert T. Olmstead, professor of ancient history 
at the Oriental Institute, and his students, who have come several 
times to study it. Miss Lucy C. Driscoll, professor of the history 
of art at the university, brought her students occasionally to diseuss 
and study Chinese paintings and jades. 

Dr. George Herzog, a student in the department of anthropology 
at the University of Chicago, transcribed dictaphone records of 
drum music and songs of the Ovimbundu of Angola, taken by 
Assistant Curator W. D. Hambly while leading the Frederick H. 
Rawson-Field Museum Ethnological Expedition to West Africa. 
Mr. C. P. Watkins, a student in the same department, studied 
linguistic records from the same tribe and prepared a short paper 
on the tones and syntax of the Umbundu language. 

Dr. Gerhardt von Bonin, associate in anatomy at the University 
of Illinois, continued his anthropometric study of skulls from New 
Britain, and assisted in the restoration of the Cap Blanc Magdalenian 
skull and in measurements of all bones of the Cap Blane skeleton. 

In the Department’s carpenter shop, thirty new screens, forty- 
four bases, and 168 frames were turned out. 

In the modeling section of the Department the Menangkabau 
village group and a restoration of the Mitla temple model were 
completed by Modeler John G. Prasuhn. He likewise modeled and 
constructed the grave of the mound-builder from Illinois, and 
modeled and cast twenty-one Eskimo heads to be used in connec- 
tion with an exhibit of Eskimo costumes. In addition, Mr. Prasuhn 
made a small working model of an Indian copper mine, made casts 
of four Chinese jade seals and of a mold from Guatemala, treated 
an Egyptian bronze cat by means of the electrochemical process, 
made a plaster bed for a neolithic skeleton, and repaired two Cliff- 
dwellers’ models, a model of Stonehenge, and the plaster figure of 
an African medicine-man. 

There were 276 objects treated, repaired or restored in the 
Department’s repair shop. These comprise two antiquities from 
Egypt, forty-nine from Kish, seventy-seven from China, forty-nine 
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from America, two from Melanesia, fifty-three from Europe, and 
forty-four bones. Five hundred stands for jades were also made in 
the repair shop. 

Numbers marked on specimens totaled 16,282. Material in 
twenty-two exhibition cases was poisoned. Material stored in the 
poison room on the fourth floor was cared for in the usual manner 
and is in excellent condition. 

Stored material in Room 28, consisting of duplicate objects 
available for exchange, was rearranged. Skulls and skeletal material 
were moved from Room 35 to Room 39 which is now assigned to 
physical anthropology. The material is permanently housed there 
in six steel-encased cabinets provided with identification labels. 
Room 36A is set aside for the archaeological material from Kish, 
Room 30 for ethnology of the Northwest Coast of America, Room 31 
for material from Africa, Room 33 for material from India, Room 
34 for Mayan archaeology and South American ethnology, Room 35 
for Melanesian ethnology, and Room 36 for ethnology of the Philip- 
pines and Malay Archipelago. Room 66 has been equipped with 
seven steel racks, on which Chinese material has been rearranged. 
A section in the northwest corner of Work Room 38 has been 
partitioned off and fitted with steel shelves. The repair shop now 
located in Room 29 will be transferred there, and Room 29 will be 
provided with storage racks for study material. 





Botany.—The studies on Carboniferous plants and the maternal 
accumulated incidentally to the work on the Carboniferous forest 
zroup for Ernest R. Graham Hall of Historical Geology (Hall 38), 
have enabled the Department of Botany to make some important 
additions also to the exhibits in the Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29). 

The Lycopods or clubmosses were formerly represented there 
only by specimens of the small modern ground pines and selaginellas, 
with a few fossil specimens to indicate the existence of extinct 
members of this order. To these it has now been possible to add 
reconstructions of some of the extinct representatives of this order. 
There have thus been added to the former exhibit two restora- 
tions of fertile branches of Lepidodendron, showing in detail the 
dichotomous branching, the sculptured surface pattern, the grass- 
like foliage, and the spore-bearing cones of large size, which distin- 
guished the clubmosses of this genus. With them has been placed 
4 small-scale model of an ancient clubmoss tree and a reconstruction 
of a five-foot length of the trunk of a Sigillaria. The result is a 
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different and much more adequate representation of an order of 
plants at present relatively insignificant, but formerly of great 
importance as they once constituted a large if not the principal 
part of the land flora of the world. 

Other classes and orders of nonflowering plants entirely absent 
from the present-day vegetation, or existing now only as a dwindling 
remnant of a once magnificent development, are similarly being added 
to the exhibits in the Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29). Such are the 
Equisetums or horsetails, the Cyeadofilices or seed-bearing ferns, the 
Cordaites, the primitive conifers of Paleozoic time, the Cycadeoids of 
the Mesozoic, etc. Reconstructions of a plant of Sphenophyllum (S. 
emarginatum) and of a seed-bearing branch of Cordattes (C. boras- 
sifolius) have thus recently been installed in their appropriate places 
in the botanical exhibits. These reconstructions have Leen pre- 
pared in the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories. 

Rotanical classifications usually pay scant attention to whole 
classes and orders of plants that have become extinct. It is often 
forgotten that the present-day vegetation represents in part the 
survival of vegetation of the past, and in part the end products 
of a long line of evolution, some of relatively recent time. For an 
understanding of modern vegetation, a knowledge of that which has 
preceded it is important. The exhibits in the Hall of Plant Life, 
bringing together, as they do, a large assemblage of interesting plants 
from all parts of the world, are at the present stage far from complete, 
but even now they offer the most extensive Museum display of 
plants in existence. With the inclusion of a selected number of 
restorations of outstanding extinct types, for some of which almost 
perfect data exist, the botanical exhibits will become much more 
truly representative of the plant kingdom as a whole than if the 
extinct groups were disregarded. 

The liverworts and true mosses in this hall have recently been 
reinstalled to great advantage, and space has thereby been released 
for a more adequate treatment of the fungi, shown at present 
especially by a number of common mushrooms. 

From material obtained in Para by members of the Marshall 
Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon in 1929, there has been 
reproduced for the Hall of Plant Life a branch of arnatto (Biza 
Orellana). This handsome tropical shrub or small tree is best known 
as the source of the yellow coloring matter employed for improving 
the appearance of dairy butter and imparting color to its substitutes. 
It is less generally known that it is commonly used by the South 
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American Indians for painting their bodies. The color is obtained 
from the seeds which in certain places form an important article 
of commerce. With its characteristic red-veined leaves, its pink 
flowers, and its bright red prickly pods, which are probably responsible 
for its Indian name “Uruct" (red), the arnatto makes an interesting 
addition to the number of useful plants already represented in this 
hall. The specific name of this plant recalls one of the most adven- 
turous characters in the history of the European occupation of South 
America, the Spaniard Francisco de Orellana, who was the first white 
man to descend the entire length of the Amazon in futile search of 
the city of Manoa. The brilliant color of the plant extract of this 
Amazonian species may be presumed to have Suggested to the 
botanist responsible for the name the golden hallucinations of the 
Spanish adventurers among whom Orellana is an outstanding type. 

A less exotic addition to the exhibits of recent date in the same 
hall is a handsome reproduction of a branch of a tulip tree. It was 
prepared from material obtained in Indiana. 'This splendid North 
American forest tree, related to the magnolias, has a wide distribution 
in the states to the south and east of Illinois and approaches its 
northern limit in this region. The specimen is designed to be placed 
eventually in Charles F. Millspaugh Hall (Hall 26, North American 
Woods) in connection with the display of the trunk and wood of 
yellow poplar, under which name it is generally known commercially. 

With resumption of active work on exhibits in this hall the black 
labels are gradually being replaced with light-colored ones to con- 
form with the now generally prevalent color scheme in the Museum. 
In connection with this the opportunity is being taken to rewrite 
many of the case labels and to revise carefully all others. 

The installation of the economic botanical exhibits in Hall 28 
has been continued during the year by Assistant Curator James 
B. MeNair. Additional reinstallations were made of the various 
fibers and fibrous plants that serve as raw material for the textile 
and kindred industries. The list for the year is essentially as follows: 
longleaf pine and other coniferous fibers, raffia, manila hemp, sedges, 
grasses, sisal, rushes, and bamboo, almost all of which are used for 
rope and twine as well as for mats and textiles. 

Some entirely new exhibits have been added to these. Various 
other fibrous materials find application in certain fundamental 
industries common to humanity in all stages of cultural development. 
Such are the basketry, brush, and broom materials, The many 
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kinds of plant material used for straw hats belong in the same 
category. 

The basketry material has been arranged in three groups: (1) 
the principal commercial products of willow, rattan, bamboo, and 
mucroo; (2) baskets constructed of miscellaneous materials, such 
as fern stems, seaweeds, manila hemp, akebi vine, sedge, grass, 
grape, cane, and palm; and (8) baskets made by North American 
Indians, such as those of pine needles, yuca leaf fiber, sumac, willow 
and hazel twigs, rushes, cat-tail flags, and spruce roots. In industrial 
importance the four materials in the first group stand out above 
all others: twigs of willows and the stems of the slender rattan 
palm are used especially in Europe and North America; mucroo, 
the stem of a marantaceous reed, is peculiar to South America: 
and bamboo, the woody stem of a giant grass, furnishes the most 
popular basket material of the Orient. 

Brooms represent an industry almost as primitive as basket 
making, and one case is devoted to various forms of brushes and 
brooms made of a large variety of materials. Emphasis is given 
to those used in the United States, including the ordinary house 
broom and whisk broom of sorghum. There are scrubbing brushes 
of Mexican grass roots, palmyra and other palm fiber, the white 
wash brush of coconut-husk fiber, and coarse street brooms of 
Plassaba, African bass, and sugar-palm fiber. 

An exhibit of the plant materials commonly used for hat making 
shows that many different plant stems and fibers of widely different 
origin are used for this purpose in various parts of the world, e.g.: 
splints from the stems of bamboo and rattan; strips from the leaves 
of screwpine, palmyra, and other palms; fiber from the young leaves 
of the so-called panama hat palm which is a near-palm; wheat straw, 
spruce roots, and manila hemp. The most common type of straw 
hat in the United States is made of wheat straw in some form, and 
one half of a case has been given over to the varieties of this well- 
known article of common use so popular during a part of the year. 
Another half-case shows the material and various stages in the 
weaving of panama hats. Photographs in the exhibit portray the 
panama hat plant, the weaving of a panama hat, and the manu- 
facture of hats in Italy. The exhibit includes many other common 
types of hats, such as leghorn, balibuntal, baku, yeddo, bamboo. 

The cork and cork products exhibit is much more attractive as 
reinstalled on its light background than on the black of the old 
installation. This exhibit shows vertical and horizontal cross sec- 
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tions of the cork oak tree in typical stages of growth, the separated 
cork layer, and various products, from pen holders to life preservers, 
made of cork. 

Another near-by exhibit, the tans and dyes, likewise includes 
forms of bark. Among dyestuffs are many which have been in 
common use throughout historic time, such as the well-known 
henna, indigo, madder, turmeric, catechu, and Persian berries. 
Other materials displayed are brazilwood, logwood, fustic, cochineal, 
and arnatto, used for many centuries by American Indians, who 
introduced them to Europeans. While the use of artificial dyes, 
especially from coal tar, has reduced the importance of natural dye- 
stuffs, many of them still find application, and those no longer 
widely employed have a value in demonstrating the coloring matters 
produced by plants, and in showing plants used for dyeing by ancient 
and aboriginal peoples such as the ancient Egyptians, Peruvians, 
and North American Indians. The employment of harmless plant 
dyes for coloring foods, oils, cosmetics, and other such products 
is becoming more widespread. 

The exhibit of tanning materials includes hemlock bark, que- 
bracho wood, gambier, mangrove bark, sumac, myrobalan nuts, 
valonia acorns, and other plant products. 

An alcove consisting of two vertical cases with a table case 
between has been given over to a display of tobacco. This exhibit 
shows the principal cigarette, cigar, chewing, and pipe tobaccos 
from Brany parts of the world, as well as forms of tobacco seldom 

r ed. Unusual cigarettes and cigars from many countries 
are shown, including Brazil, Mexico, Peru, Japan, and Siam. 

Fiber plants have long been useful to man in the manufacture 
of mats and clothing; comparatively recently they have become 
equally important in paper making. The fast-growing paper- 
making industry makes use of many kinds of plants and several 
exhibition cases have been given over to the plants processed for 
paper pulp. Many herbs, shrubs, and trees are made to yield 
this material, the plants thus utilized including grasses, cotton, flax, 
hemlock, pine, and spruce. 

Several years ago the edible products from corn were installed 
in Hall 25. Now the fibrous and other inedible products from the 
corm plant have been arranged in Hall 28. All parts of the corm 
are found to be capable of useful application. Wall board and paper 
are made from the leaves and stalks; cigarette papers and tamale 
wrappers from the husks; distillation products, charcoal, and pipe 
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bowls from the cobs; and fermentation products such as butyl and 
amyl aleohols from the kernels. 

In continuation of the work begun early in 1929, satisfactory 
progress was made during the year in the reinstallation of available 
specimens of the principal species of North American trees in Charles 
F. Millspaugh Hall (Hall 26). Of the eighty-four species selected 
to complete the series, sixty-nine are now installed. 

The following ten species have been placed on exhibition during 
the year: longleaf pine, western hemlock, Douglas fir, Monterey 
cypress, red mulberry, black locust, sugar maple, basswood, black 
gum and tupelo. Photographic enlargements to accompany some 
of these were made from prints kindly loaned by the United States 
Forest Service. 

Specimens of various other species intended for the same hall 
are on hand as follows: western larch, western red cedar, tamarack, 
sycamore, southern white cedar and paper birch. These were 
generously furnished by individuals and concerns associated with 
the lumber industry and will be placed on exhibition as soon as the 
specimens are sufficiently dry. 

Considerable progress was made with the exhibits in the Hall of 
Foreign Woods (Hall 27). The black backgrounds have been 
eliminated as far as possible and many specimens and whole exhibits 
have been retired to the study collections to make room for new 
ones. The best of the foreign wood exhibits have been or will 
be reinstalled in the hall, e.g. the remarkable Japanese collection, 
the Australian and New Zealand woods, etc. In view of the impos- 
sibility of showing all the woods of every foreign country, attention 
is being given first to the representation of those species that have 
assumed commercial importance in the trade of the United States 
and are thus of special and immediate interest in this country. 

Of the reinstallations completed, one of the most attractive is 
the ease in which are displayed large boards of Parana or Brazilian 
pine, and embuia, the two most important timber trees of southern 
Brazil. Enlarged photographs, showing the trees in their natural 
environment, add to the interest of the exhibit. 

The table-top made of a single board roughed out of the buttress 
root of Andaman padauk was hand polished and reinstalled. The 
addition of veneered panels of East Indian rosewood and Andaman 
padauk, placed on each side, affords an opportunity for a compari- 
son of these woods. 
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A series of twenty-four boards of the principal woods of the lower 
Amazon Valley was placed on exhibition. These specimens were 
secured in ParA by the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the 
Amazon, and are of unusual interest in that they show the wide 
variation in color, density, and other features displayed by the woods 
of that region. 

Eleven boards of the principal commercial woods of Argentina, 
and a wheel section of the famous tannin-yielding quebracho, have 
been installed in cases adjoining the Brazilian collection. 

Another attractive exhibit is the series of twelve veneered panels 
representing important timber trees occurring in Madagascar and on 
the west coast of Africa. Many of those shown have become known 
in the American market only during the last few years, while a few 
of them are practically unknown. 

Installation of the European woods in the section of the hall set 
aside for them has been inaugurated with the placing on exhibition 
of panels of Circassian, French and English walnut, English brown 
oak, Italian olive and syeamore-maple. 

Many panels of other European, African and Indian woods are 
on hand, ready to be saHeo to seo foreign wood exhibits. Prepara- 
tions have been made to 1 the Museum’s collection of Aus- 
tralian woods. The large slants iaire been planed and hand polished 
and these will eventually be placed on exhibition in the Hall of 
Foreign Woods. 

As in previous years, Professor Samuel J. Record, the Museum's 
Research Associate in Wood Technology, spent a month at the 
institution, working on the collection of Peruvian, Brazilian, and 
Paraguayan woods and other material in the study series. In addi- 
tion, he supervised the work of installing new specimens in the Hall 
of Foreign Woods and formulated plans for the arrangement of 
others when they become available. He also prepared labels for 
several exhibits of North American woods in Charles F. Millspaugh 
Hall, as well as for the various panels of African and Indian woods 
placed on exhibition during the year. 

A recent issue of the American Lumberman carried an illustrated 
article about the Museum’s wood exhibits. Various organizations 
and individuals have expressed an interest in the foreign woods and 
have signified a willingness to furnish many specimens now lacking. 
These will become available as soon as they have been prepared or 
procured from their countries of origin. 











Field Museum of Natural History Reports, Vol, [X, Plate XX 





GRANADILLA (Pasrifora quadranguleris) 
(Hall 29) 
(Cme of the large-fruited Passionflowers of the American tropics. Reproduced in 
Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories, Department of Botany, 
from material obtained by the Stanley Field Guiana Expedition 
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During 1931 the collections of the Herbarium have increased in 
a most satisfactory and encouraging manner. Its permanent scien- 
tifie value and importance have been enhanced by the large amount 
of tropical American material added to it, with a corres 
increase in the number of species available for study. Of greatest 
importance in the progress of the Herbarium has been the insertion 
of many thousands of photographs of type specimens from European 
herbaria, the majority of which represent species new to the collec- 
tions, and for the most part species lacking in other American 

The Museum Herbarium now contains more than 642,000 
mounted sheets of plants, representing the floras of every region 
of the earth, but most fully those of North and South America. 
There are in storage, awaiting mounting, probably 100,000 additional 
specimens, the majority of which are from the Old World. There 
are area, also, of American plants, for it has been impossible to 
prepare for the Herbarium all the tropical American collections as 
rapidly as they have arrived during the past two years. 

The plant mounter, with the aid of an assistant for a part of the 
year, has prepared for incorporation in the Herbarium, by gluing 
and strapping, 21,620 specimens of plants. This number includes 
some thousands of photographs which were mounted with their 
labels upon herbarium sheets and stamped so that they could be 
distributed into the study series. The work has been done most 
efficiently, as a result of long years of experience, and it is safe to 
say that in no herbarium are the plant specimens better or more 
enduringly mounted than in Field Museum. 

The output of mounted plants would have been greater if the 
time of the mounter had not been used for other necessary purposes. 
All lots of specimens received were fumigated promptly in order to 
destroy any insects lurking in them, and prevent their introduction 
into the Herbarium, where they could cause serious damage. The 
Herbarium in recent years has been gratifyingly free of insects, for 
only in one or two instances have beetles been found. In the general 
Herbarium no beetles have been seen during the past four years. 


The plant mounter prepared 18,000 packets for attaching loose 
material to the sheets on which specimens are mounted. He also 
packed for shipment no less than 171 lots of plants. Some of these 
consisted of only one or two small specimens, but others comprised 
hundreds of them, which had to be counted, wrapped, and packed 
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in boxes or other containers, often in such form that they could be 
shipped safely to distant countries. 

The Custodian of the Herbarium, Mr. Carl Neuberth, was absent 
upon vacation and leave for three months of the year, but he kept 
the Herbarium in perfect order. All lots of mounted plants were 
distributed as quickly as they came from the mounting room, a 
degree of efficiency seldom encountered in herbaria, in many of 
which mounted plants sometimes accumulate for several years before 
being distributed and thus made available for study. Specimens of 
unusual importance arriving at Field Museum sometimes are filed 
in the Herbarium the same day that they are received. 

The work of the Custodian was increased by the installation 
during the year of six additional steel herbarium cases, to accom- 
modate the growth and rearrangement of the collections. This 
necessitated the shifting of a large part of the main Herbarium, 
with a consequent preparation of new case labels. Three of the 
cases were placed in the general Herbarium, and three others in 
Room 4 which is adjacent to the Department library. To Room 4 
was transferred the Illinois herbarium, previously stored in tem- 
porary cases in a less accessible part of the building. The collections 
of lower plants, with the exception of the Harper collection of fungi, 
were also moved to this room. In Room 4 there are now six steel 
unit cases which accommodate admirably all the collections assigned 
to this location. Being spacious and well lighted, the room is a 
most agreeable and comfortable one in which to work. There are 
stored in it in temporary cases a part of the Peruvian collection which 
is being kept separate from the general Herbarium until no longer 
needed for study. Also stored there are the Peruvian duplicates 
that are awaiting distribution. 

The distribution into the Herbarium of so many sheets involved 
the writing by the Custodian of hundreds of new genus and species 
covers. The Custodian also devoted a great deal of time to rear- 
rangement of the Herbarium, excluding synonymous names, and 
bringing together in one place all material of a given genus or species. 

The Herbarium is now in an enviable condition so far as order 
and accessibility are concerned. Practically all the Museum's plant 
collections are arranged in a single sequence, making all specimens 
immediately available for examination. 

The staff of the Herbarium has determined during the year 
many thousands of specimens, in order that they might receive 
their proper place in the study series. The determinations of many 
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sheets already in the collections have been corrected from time to 
time, as special groups were studied or mistakes In names were 
discovered. The Amaranthaceae, Chenopodiaceae, and Opiliaceae 
have been revised during the year, also some genera of the Moraceae, 
and many isolated groups of less importance. An attempt has been 
made to reduce the accumulation of undetermined material in some 
of the larger South American genera, such as Solanum, a task 
that is greatly simplified by use of the type photographs obtained 
through the work conducted with the aid of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Fund. 

More than 20,000 mounted specimens were added to the Her- 
barium during the year. The majority of them were tropical Ameri- 
ean and especially South American plants, and of the latter several 
thousand were species heretofore absent from the collections. At 
present, especially for the groups in which type photographs have 
been inserted, the Herbarium of Field Museum possesses facilities 
for the study of South American plants such as exist in no other 
American institution. 

Particularly striking have been the additions to the Euphorbi- 
aceae or spurge family, in specimens of which the Herbarium is 
very rich because of special interest taken in this group by the 
late Dr. Charles F. Millspaugh, former Curator of Botany. There 
probably can be found nowhere else so complete a representation 
of the vast genus Euphorbia, and there are hundreds of species, also, 
of Croton, which in America is an even larger group. In the genus 
Hevea, comprising the trees that yield Paré rubber, and therefore 
one of the world’s most important genera economically, the Museum 
now has represented nineteen species, illustrated by fifty-eight speci- 
mens from South America and elsewhere. The wealth of available 
material could be exemplified by other cases based upon even more 
impressive statistics. 

Although, as recorded in the Report for 1930, the Museum's 
collection of the tropical family Rubiaceae, which contains such 
plants as coffee, cinchona or quinine, and ipecac, at that time was 
extraordinarily rich, it has been greatly enlarged during the past 
year. There have been added photographs of the many types in 
the Munich and Geneva herbaria, particularly those of the classic 
DeCandolle Herbarium of Geneva. Almost all the American species 
of the family : are now represented by authentic material. Photo- 
graphs have added of the type specimens sent for study by 

‘oped Rechaae and described by Associate Curator Paul C. 
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Standley, while the number of original type specimens has advanced 
as a result of recent accessions of newly collected material. 


GEOLOGY.—Installation activities in the Department of Geology 
have been devoted chiefly to changing the color of the case interiors 
and labels to the standard buff recently adopted. This has involved 
the complete removal of the contents of the cases, their reinstalla- 
tion, and the printing and installation of entirely new labels. The 
opportunity has been taken at the same time to make such changes 
as seemed desirable in the contents of thé cases, and to substitute 
for less important specimens others of more interest and value. 
While the general plan of installation hag remained much the same 
and most of the material shown is that formerly exhibited, additions 
and alterations have been made which materially improve the 
appearance and value of the exhibits. 

In Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38) all the upright cases, forty- 
one in number, were also altered in design, thus necessitating many 
changes in the shelving and the character of installation. In addition 
to cases reinstalled, three cases with entirely new contents 
added to the Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37) series, and five 
new cases to Graham Hall, making a total for the Department of 
eight new cases. 

The cases reinstalled included three in Stanley Field Hall, five 
in Hall 34, one in Clarence Buckingham Hall (Hall 35), one in Hall 
o6, forty-seven in Skiff Hall, and forty-one in Graham Hall. These 
ae a total of 106 cases either reinstalled or newly installed during 

e year. 

In Stanley Field Hall the three cases reinstalled were those illus- 
trating varieties of quartz, comparison of ancient and modern 
animals and plants, and the evolution of the horse. To the case 
of varieties of quartz there were added a number of specimens of 
Brazilian rock crystal collected by the Curator on the Marshall 
Field Brazilian Expedition of 1922. To the case showing comparison 
of ancient and modern animals and plants, four specimens were 
added and the liquids of such specimens as were contained in fluids 
were renewed. To the case illustrating evolution of the horse, the 
superb model of the race horse “Man o' War,” presented by Mr. 
Frederick Blaschke, of Cold Spring-on-Hudson, New York, was added 
and some other alterations were made. Previous to installation the 
cases were relined with buff-colored fabric. 

In H. N. Higinbotham Hall (Hall 31) the beautiful ruby topaz 
and black opal gems presented by the late Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., 
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were installed in the groups to which they belong, and the five gem 
cases in the hall were opened and cleaned. 

In Hall 34 three cases of meteorites and two of minerals were 
reinstalled. To the case of Brenham meteorites, several specimens 
of the oxidized meteorites of this fall, found in 1928, were added. 
The case containing the Long Island meteorite was provided with 
a new label so placed as to make reading easy, and specimens of the 
slickensided and polished interior of the meteorite were put in 
prominent positions. Labeling of the exhibit of meteorites was 
completed, a total of 1,215 labels being installed. 

In the collection of systematic minerals, an exhibit of gases of 
the atmosphere, transmitting an electric current so as to show the 
spectrum of each, was added to the case of elements, and the entire 
case was reinstalled. Specimens of obit ingredient of the atmos- 
phere, such as water and carbonic acid gas, were added to the case 
of oxides. The series of radioactive mainarats numbering seventeen 
specimens and an equal number of roentgenograms, was completely 
reorganized. New roentgenograms were made by the Museum's 
roentgenologist for each specimen, and the series was reinstalled. A 
number of additions were made to the minerals shown in other cases, 
especially to the quartz series and some of the sulphides. ‘The cases 
containing the William J. Chalmers crystal collection were cleaned, 
some specimens added, and the labeling of the collection completed. 

In Clarence Buckingham Hall (Hall 35) a case of voleanic prod- 
ucts was reinstalled in order to introduce large specimens of malpais 
collected near Grant, New Mexico, by the Marshall Field Expedition 
to that region in 1929. In Hall 36 a case devoted to sulphur and 
magnesia products was reinstalled in order to include the sulphur 
exhibits from Freeport (Texas) localities which had been received 
during the year. Some minor additions were also made to the con- 
tents of this case. In this hall, also, the large painting of the Minne- 
sota Iron Mine at Soudan, Minnesota, which had been exhibited 
in the Jackson Park building but not previously in the present 
building, was hung adjoining the Chandler Iron Mine model. 

In Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37) three cases were newly 
installed. ‘Two of these were devoted to the ores of Japan which 
had been received from the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 
but had not been displayed. This exhibit shows the most important 
gold, silver and copper ores of Japan. Another newly installed case 
was coveted to ornamental minerals, chiefly of copper compounds. 
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pleted. Beginning where work had been discontinued the previous 
year, the cases were reinstalled in a similar order. The first series 

installed was that of nine cases of marbles. These were grouped 
into English and Irish marbles, English and Norwegian marbles, 
Alabama, Virginia and Tennessee marbles, Vermont and Georgia 
marbles, Winooski marbles, Greek marbles, Japanese marbles and 
two cases of serpentine marbles. Complete descriptive labels were 
prepared and installed in al] these cases. A single case was also 
devoted to Mexican onyx. Connected with this series, the building 
stones were reinstalled in flat cases, divided into groups of granite, 
marble, sandstone and limestone. 

Representing the non-metallic minerals of economic importance, 
two cases were devoted to asbestos and its products and one case 
to abrasives, thus giving a much better grouping of this series than 
existed before. Other cases devoted to non-metallic, economic 
minerals were one each to the phosphate of lime, apatite, and the 
ore of lithium which occurs as rubellite, from San Diego County, 
California. The case devoted to models showing the development of 
the blast furnace was reinstalled with new and complete labels, and 
a series of typical iron ores was added. In the contents of two cases 
of iron ores and iron and manganese ores a number of changes of 
specimens were made in order to give a representative series of the 
ores principally in use at the present time. 

A single case was devoted to ores of mercury, chromium and 
tungsten, the series of ores of the two latter metals being enlarged 
because of the increased industrial importance which these metals 
are assuming at present. One case of what are known as porphyry 
copper ores and two cases of the Michigan copper ores were rein- 
stalled. One of these was largely devoted to the collection of crys- 
tallized copper presented several years ago by Messrs. N. F. and 
A. F. Leopold of Chicago. Of ores of zinc, one case of those from 
Greece and another of large specimens from Joplin, Missouri, were 
Insts ed. 

In the series of gold, silver and lead ores, eight cases, containing 
ores of South America, Mexico, New Mexico, Colorado, Alaska, and 
various other localities, were reinstalled. A single case was devoted 
to the nickel ores of New Caledonia, and a single case has also been 
devoted to ores of platinum, chiefly those of the Russian deposits. 

Certain new features which have been introduced into the installa- 
tion deserve mention. In the series of iron ores, an exhibit showing 
the composition of the four principal ores was prepared and installed. 
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One pound of each ore, with a mass of iron beside it of a size repre- 
senting its iron content, is included in this series. A tray of the 
powder of each ore is also shown, as the color of the powder is a 

istinguishing characteristic. Since limonite is a hydrous ore, a bottle 
containing the quantity of water in this ore is shown in addition to 
the cylinder representing the amount of iron. 

In connection with two large specimens of gold ore, there was 
prepared an exhibit to indicate the quantity of gold present in each. 
Thus, for a large mass of gold ore weighing 634 pounds and estimated 
to carry a value of $25 per ton of gold, a cube of metal representing 
the quantity of gold in the ore was prepared and placed beside it. 
The cube of metal in this instance is only about one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter. Beside another mass of gold ore of lower grade, 
weighing 240 pounds and carrying a value of only $10 per ton, 
there is shown a similar cube representing the quantity of gold it 
contains. Owing to the low grade of the ore, this cube ts less than 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. There have also been intro- 
duced into the cases in appropriate places, specimens of a number 
of elements in the metallic state, which are either, like thallium, 
rare, or, like calcium, seldom seen. For this addition the Museum 
is chiefly indebted to Mr. Herbert C. Walther, of Chicago, who 
presented these specimens. They include, besides specimens of 
metallic thallium and calcium, palladium, tellurium, molybdenum, 
titanium, tungsten and cobalt. 

In order to show the geographic distribution of ores, seventeen 
maps were supplied. Seventy-four descriptive labels, setting forth 
the principal facts regarding the ores and metals exhibited and their 
uses, were prepared and installed in the various cases. The majority 
of the large labels were installed in the bays of the cases so that they 
could be easily read. 

In Ermest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38), as has been mentioned, 
forty-one cases were reconstructed. The reconstruction consisted 
of paneling the upper portion of each case and reducing the size of 
the glass front by an equal amount. In the paneled portion were 
installed the electric lights which had previously been placed in 
boxes above the cases. By this change, the lighting elements were 
brought nearer to the contents of the case, thus providing greater 
illumination of its interior, and the boxes above the cases which had 
interfered somewhat with the view of the mural paintings in the 
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As fast as the cases were reconstructed they were reinstalled, 
such changes being made in the exhibits as proved necessary or 
desirable. 

The reinstalled cases are devoted to the following subjects: “Tar 
beds” Pleistocene mammals, North American fossil bison, European 
and African Pleistocene birds and mammals, North American Pleis- 
tocene mammals, Illinois mastodons, South American ground sloths, 
North American Miocene mammals (two cases), South American 
Miocene mammals, Miocene “corkscrews,"” Oligocene mammals, 
Oligocene titanotheres (two cases), Middle Eocene mammals, South 
American Eocene and Oligocene mammals, Eocene fishes, Eocene 
shells and plants, Cretaceous reptiles, Cretaceous dinosaurs, Creta- 
ceous fishes, Cretaceous invertebrates, Cretaceous plants and mol- 
lusks, Jurassic dinosaurs (three cases), European Jurassic reptiles (two 
cases), European Jurassic fishes, Permian reptiles and plants, Jurassic 
invertebrates (two cases), Jurassic cephalopods, Carboniferous fossils, 
Devonian fishes, Devonian corals, Paleozoic sponges, Silurian fossils 
(two cases), Ordovician fossils, Cambrian fossils and comparative 
fossils. 

In addition to the cases reinstalled, three new groups were added 
to the hall during the year. The three groups are of large size, 
two occupying central positions at the ends of the hall. The group 
installed at the north end of the hall is a life size restoration of 
titanotheres (see Plate X), extinct animals which resembled rhinoc- 
eroses in appearance but were as tall and bulky as elephants. The 
group is composed of three animals—an enormous male which is in 
standing position, and a female and young animal lying down. The 
background and accessories reproduce a supposed habitat of these 
huge beasts. The large male figure is thirteen feet eight inches in 
length and eight feet seven inches high. This is the first time an 
attempt has been made to reproduce with scientific accuracy in full 
size and three-dimensional form in natural surroundings, a group of 
these great beasts, The male figure was constructed from measure- 
ments and studies of the fossil skeleton at Peabody Museum, Yale 
University; the female figure from a skeleton at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York; and the young one from 
a skeleton at the University of Wyoming. These titanotheres were 
great, two-horned, hoofed mammals which lived about 30,000,000 
years ago in what are now the so-called “‘Bad Lands” of Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. They were a unique class of animals which became 
extinct at a very remote period. The eminent sculptor, Mr. 
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Frederick Blaschke, designed and constructed the restorations as 
he did also the adjoining groups of the Neanderthal family and the 
Mesohippus. The titanothere group, as well as these others, are 
results of the contribution made by Mr. Ernest R. Graham. 

At the south end of the hall another group illustrates a scene 
in a swamp forest of the Coal age (see Plates IV, V, 1X and XIII). 
Much research and three years of exacting labor were paebsie 
in the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories of the Museum 
to the preparation of this magnificent work. It represents the ion 
serious effort ever made to reconstruct in three-dimensional form a 
whole assembly of plants of the Carboniferous age. 

The group illustrates a scene in a dense swamp forest, at the 
margin of a stretch of stagnant water. Plants of the period, which 
is estimated to have been 250,000,000 years ago, were of low orders, 
far removed in structure and constitution from the forest-producing 
flora of the present day. The forms in the group which attained the 
size of trees, belonged to orders such as are known today as club- 
mosses and “horsetails’’ or “scouring rushes.” There are also 
represented some tree-ferns resembling those of the present day and 
plants of other groups which have become extinct. 

As a source for the restorations, remains preserved in fossil form 
were used for making casts giving the characters of the leaf scars 
and other exterior features of the trees, as well as of the details of 
the foliage. The giant “horsetails” or calamites of the period are 
represented by a number of trunks carrying characteristic foliage. 
Trunks of various sizes and species also illustrate the great club- 
mosses which formed the bulk of vegetation of that period. One 
of these, several feet in diameter, is shown, and several have a 
height of fifteen feet. There are also shown several species belonging 
0 the et group of seed-ferns, now extinct, and of the early 

sperms, called Cordaites, which later gave rise to certain of 








Fossils found at Mazon Creek, Illinois, were used as the chief 
source from which casts and impressions were obtained for the 
reproductions, and on the whole the scene represents such a forest 
as probably existed in that locality during the coal-forming period. 
Besides the plant life, animal life characteristic of the period is 
represented by typical specimens. Of these the most prominent is 
a primitive dragonfly having a wing spread of more than two feet. 
Cockroaches, which were abundant during the period, are also 
represented. The earliest four-legged animals had begun to appear 
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in this period in the form of amphibians, and these are represented 
by several restorations, the largest being that of the amphibian 
numbered charts indicating the name and position of each object in 
the group are installed adjoining the case. 

Great credit is due to Dr. B. E. Dahlgren, Acting Curator of 
Botany, for his work in designing the group, for the research he 
carried out to insure accuracy of details, and for the constant super- 
vision he exercised over execution of the plans. Messrs. John Millar, 
Emil Sella, George Peterson, Isidor Ilekis, Milton Copulos and 
John Wolcott of the botanical staff also devoted themselves most 
earnestly and unremittingly to the work. Professor A. C. Noé, 
paleobotanist of the University of Chicago, gave constant advice 
and cooperation, while Mr. Samuel Chambers of the Redpath 
Museum of McGill University, Montreal, and Dr. R. C. Bassler 
of the United States National Museum, assisted by furnishing fossils 
which were used to obtain data for the reproductions. Professor 
W. K. Gregory of Columbia University and Professor A. 5. Romer 
of the University of Chicago, also gave valuable advice and assist- 
ance, especially in the restorations of the amphibians. 

The third group added to the hall during the year shows skeletons 
of two South American ground sloths of Pleistocene age mounted 
in life-like positions (see Plate XVIII). These sloths, belonging to 
the genus Scelidodon, were collected by the Marshall Field Paleonto- 
logical Expedition to Bolivia in 1927. They were excavated from 
accumulated valley clays and sands. The skeletons are mounted 
in positions such as the animals would have assumed either in 
feeding upon the leaves of trees or in digging for roots and tubers. 
The skeletons have the massiveness characteristic of these animals 
and show admirably the peculiar features of their anatomy. One 
skeleton, eight feet in height, is in an erect position, and the other, 
nine feet eight inches in length, is in a burrowing position. The 
breadth of the body is also remarkable, the larger skeleton being 
four feet in width. The preparation, articulation and mounting 
of the bones, as well as the construction of the model of the tree, 
were the work of Preparator P. C. Orr, under the direction of the 
fae Curator of Paleontology, Elmer 8. Riggs. 

oining this group is a case devoted largely to specimens 
Findosanting other members of the varied family of ground sloths 
which form so conspicuous a part of the extinct life of South America. 
The genera represented from the Pleistocene formation in this exhibit 
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include skulls of two species each of Megatherium and Mylodon and 
one species each of Glossotherium, Scelidotherium and Scelidodon, 
Besides skulls of the above, part of the bony covering of one species 
isshown. Thesloths of Pliocene age will be represented by a skeleton 
of Pronothrotherium which is now being mounted. 

In addition to the new groups, there was installed a complete 
skeleton of Trigonias, the most ancient and primitive North Ameri- 
can representative of the true rhinoceroses. Besides peculiarities of 
the teeth, this animal is of interest in having had four toes on the 
front foot instead of three, asin the modern rhinoceros. The skeleton 
is mounted against a matrix background occupying one-half of an 
upright case, the other half of which is devoted to a partial skeleton 
of the aquatic rhinoceros Mefamynodon. 

To the case of European Pleistocene mammals there were added 
the large skull and jaws of the woolly rhinoceros received during 
the year. 

The final five mural paintings in the series of twenty-eight pre- 
sented by Mr. Ernest R. Graham, which have been in preparation 
during the past five years, were received from the artist, Mr. Charles 
R. Knight, of New York. The titles of these paintings are: Crested, 
Duck-billed and Armored Dinosaurs; Great Hoofed Mammals 
(Titanotheres); Flying Reptiles and Primitive Birds; Great Horned 
Mammal and Four-toed Horse (see Plate XIV); and African Reptiles 
of the Permian Period. The two first mentioned are twenty-five 
by nine feet and the others are ten by nine feet. These were hung 
in the locations reserved for them, and together with the twenty- 
three previously received they provide on the walls of this hall a 
remarkably vivid representation of the scenery, plants and animals 
of past geologic periods. In connection with the installation, all 
of the paintings were cleaned and a protective coating was applied 
to their surfaces. Framed labels were provided for the entire series. 

In the paleontological laboratory, forty-two specimens of South 
American fossil] mammals were prepared for study and Cetera 
tion. Skeletons of the Pliocene glyptodon, Sclaerocalyptus 
rare Pliocene ground sloth, Pronothrotherium, were prepare 
they are now in process of being mounted as a group with back- 
ground and accessories. Owing to the extreme rarity of parts of 
the skeleton of the Pronothrotherium, five series of casts of its skull 
and many other bones were made before it was mounted, in order 
to provide for further study and for distribution to other institutions 
which might desire replicas of the specimen. A skull of the South 
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American fossil mammal, Trachytypothertum, and of the woolly 
rhinoceros, Coelodonta, from the Pleistocene of Europe, were also 
prepared for installation. Of North American fossil mammals, a 
skeleton of the Lower Oligocene rhinoceros, Trigonias, and skulls 
of the rare Eocene mammals, Protitanotherium and Eobastleus, were 
likewise prepared. A series of casts of the jaw of a rare Lower 
Eocene uintathere was made to be used for distribution. For the 
study collection, fifty-five skulls or skeletons of recent animals were 

A marked advance in the completeness and accessibility of the 
study collection was made by rearrangement of the entire collection 
of North American fossil mammals. This was carefully grouped in 
stratigraphical order and labeled. The collection occupies 370 trays 
of the standard size, eighteen by twenty-seven inches. Twenty-nine 
boxes of fossil reptiles and mammals which had not been opened since 
their transfer from the Jackson Park building were unpacked and 
distributed to the proper groups. The collections of fossil mammals 
now occupy Rooms 101 and 107, and those of the dinosaurs from 
the Morristown and Lance Beds were transferred to the ground floor 
store room. In Room 107 a large closet was fitted with shelves and 
is devoted to the storing of the field-collecting equipment. 

The stacks containing trays devoted to the study collections of 
ores, minerals and invertebrate fossils in Room 120 were rearranged 
and moved so as to make about one-fourth of the floor space of the 
room available for use by the general Library. Fourteen steel 
cabinets were provided, and the rearranged collections were trans- 
ferred to them. About 200 specimens, most of which were of large 
size, were discarded. At the same time the walls and ceiling of the 
room were painted and the woodwork renovated. Walls and ceilings 
of Rooms 118, 122, 123 and 124 were also cleaned and the woodwork 


Analyses and investigations of various substances, both for scien- 
tific and technical purposes, were carried on in the chemical labora- 
tory. Seven analyses of limestones and shales from the Arctic 
regions were made by Associate Curator Henry W. Nichols, as a 
contribution to a publication on the Arctic fauna by Assistant 
Curator Sharat K. Roy. Besides their technical value, these analyses 

. | parisons of the rock matrices in which 
the fossils from the different localities occurred. Determinations of 
the quantity and nature of the organic matter of some fossil worms 
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were also made in the laboratory by Mr. Nichols for use in another 
paper by Mr. Roy. 

A complete quantitative analysis of the Breece iron meteorite 
received during the year was made. An unusual mineral phosphate 
found in a Missouri cave was given a preliminary analysis with 
results indicating a possible new mineral. Numerous minor identi- 
fications of minerals were made by the Curator and Associate 
Curator. An incrustation on an archaeological specimen was 
analyzed for the Department of Anthropology. A liquid for exter- 
minating moths, and a paper to be used for photogravures, were tested 
to determine their fitness for these uses. Restoration of ancient 
bronzes by the Fink electrolytic process as modified by Mr. Nichols 
was carried on. Two Assyrian bronzes were restored for the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, and four bronzes from Kish, 
belonging to Field Museum, were renovated. The large bronze 
Egyptian cat from Hall J, which prior to 1951 had been restored by 
the Fink process, was found to be undergoing additional corrosion 
and it was given some further treatment to prevent continuance of the 
damage. It was found that in the original treatment an insufficient 
amount of time had been allowed for the removal of the soluble 
salts, and this defect was remedied. 

Considerable experimenting was carried on with a view to per- 
fecting the exhibit of atmospheric gases (see p. 134). When first 
installed, this exhibit failed to give satisfactory results. By providing 
an eliminator for reducing the lighting current and by adjusting the 
wiring in the set of tubes, the operation of the exhibit was much 
improved. 

The rock-cutting and grinding machine was given a needed over- 
hauling, and is now in good running order. Mr, Henry Essig of 
Chicago, a skilled lapidary, kindly gave advice gained from his long 
experience as to desirable changes to be made in the reconstruction 
of the machine. A new counter shaft with babbitted bearings was 
connected both with the saw and the lap, and in place of the diamond 
saws previously used, which are expensive and difficult to secure, 
metal disks to which carborundum powder is automatically fed were 
substituted. A specially designed hood for holding and supplying 
abrasives was also provided, and this avoids the spattering and 
waste which was one of the worst faults of the machine formerly. 
Sawing can now be automatically performed and narrower cuts are 
made. This equipment has been especially useful for the study of 
the internal structure of invertebrate fossils, especially that of bryo- 
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zoans, corals, gastropods and cephalopods, upon which generic and 
specific differentiations are now largely based. Sixty-eight thin and 
seven polished sections were made for this purpose during the year 
by Assistant Curator Roy, and these were of much service in ghe 


identification and description of Baffin Land fossils. 

ZOOLOGY.—Much progress was made in the preparation and 
installation of large mammal groups. Actual installation was con- 
fined to the Hall of American Mammal Habitat Groups (Hall 16) 
where four groups were completed and opened to the public. Three 
of these represent South American subjects—the guanaco, the tapir, 
and the great anteater. The fourth—the mountain lion or cougar— 
is both North and South American. There now remains only one 
more subject, the caribou, to complete all the groups planned for 
this hall. 

The guanaco group contains five specimens, adults and young, 
of the so-called “South American camel.” They occupy a setting 
representing the pampas of southern Patagonia which are shown 
stretching away behind the animals, and which are reminiscent of 
the sage-brush plains of some parts of the western United States. 
A large male guanaco stands alert, while two females accompanied 
by the young are seen about to move off. Under their feet are the 
dry grasses on which they feed and the small scrubby brush of the 
region. 

The group of American tapir (see Plate VI) shows three of these 
shy animals, two adults and one partly grown young. They are 
represented in mid-day under the shade of a at the edge of a 
grassy swamp. Beyond them extends a painted scene typical of 
southwestern Brazil—open marsh and scattered clumps of small 
trees with here and there a slender palm. In the tree above them, 
partly concealed by foliage, is a large, handsome, blue macaw. 

The great anteater, which is the subject of the third South 
American group completed during the year, is one of the most peculiar 
of the many queer animals inhabiting the American tropics. Its 
very long, slender head, small mouth, great claws, and enormous 
bushy tail combine to give it a grotesque appearance. In the group 
three animals are shown, two adults and one partly grown young, 
engaged in tearing open a termites’ nest. The setting is an opening 
in the light forest or semi-savanna which these animals prefer. 

The specimens for all three of the South American groups were 
obtained by Assistant Curator Colin C. Sanborn while he was a 
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member of the Marshall Field South American Expedition of 1926. 
The taxidermy in all three cases is by Mr. Julius Friesser of the 
Department of Zoology, and the backgrounds were painted by Mr. 
Charles A. Corwin, Staff Artist. 

The group of mountain lion or cougar shows an old female fond- 
ling her two small spotted kittens in front of her den in a secluded 
mountain retreat. The male animal, as is natural during the period 
of rearing the young, does not appear. The subject is skilfully 
handled to bring out the idea of the peaceful home life of a wild 
beast sequestered from all disturbance. Bits of deer skin and 
fragments of bone are strewn about the mouth of the den, which is 
shaded by an overhanging pifion tree. A deep canyon lies below 
and the farther side of it rises in sheer cliffs of bright-colored sand- 
stone bathed in sunlight. The group was prepared by Staff Taxi- 
dermist Leon L. Pray, with painted background by Mr. Corwin. 
For indispensable assistance in procuring accessories and photo- 
graphic data for this group, the Museum is indebted to Mr. J. D. 
Figgins, Director of the Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
Denver. 

In Hall 15, where animals are exhibited in systematic order, an 
important improvement was made by the reinstallation of a case 
of monkeys with the addition of six interesting specimens obtained 
by recent expeditions. Most important are the golden or snub- 
nosed monkey, obtained by the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts 
Expedition to Eastern Asia for Field Museum; the Abyssinian 
guereza or colobus, obtained by the Field Museum-Chicago Daily 
News Abyssinian Expedition; the Himalayan langur, from the C. 
Suydam Cutting Sikkim Expedition; Kolb’s white-throated guenon, 
from the Harold White-John Coats African Expedition; and the 
maroon langur, from the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition. The 
taxidermy for this very successful case was done by Mr. Arthur 
G. Rueckert of the staff. 

Other additions in Hall 15 include a British wildeat and two 
South American monkeys. 

A number of hoofed mammals in George M. Pullman Hall (Hall 
13) were removed from mahogany bases and reinstalled without such 
bases in new cases. This resulted in greatly improved appearance 
not only of individual specimens but also of the whole hall. 

The habitat groups of birds in Hall 20, eighteen in number, 
were completely rearranged. All the groups were removed from 
the center of the hall and placed at the sides in pairs, thus preserving 
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the view from two sides and creating a pleasing arrangement. A 
wide central aisle is now provided from which visitors may view 
the groups to best advantage. During the process of making the 
changes all the groups were thoroughly cleaned and renovated, 
giving them the appearance of newly prepared groups. Improved 
lighting was installed, and new labels and distribution maps were 
provided. 

In Hall 21 the serial exhibit of North American birds received 
the important addition of a screen showing the principal species of 
geese and swans (see Plate XI). A number of these were obtained 
in California during a field trip made by Staff Taxidermist Ashley 
Hine, and they were prepared immediately after his return, Thirty- 
three additional birds were mounted for systematic exhibits and 
much work of a preparatory nature was done. 

An important addition to the reptile exhibits in Albert W. Harris 
Hall (Hall 18) is a reproduction of the reticulated python, largest 
of living snakes (see Plate XV). This was prepared by Staff Taxi- 
dermist Leon L. Walters and Mr. E, G. Laybourne from a specimen 
collected in Sumatra by the Philip M. Chancellor Expedition of 1929. 
It is twenty-six feet long, and is shown in coiled position surrounding 
its eighty-three eggs which were collected with it. 

Models in cellulose-acetate were produced of six salamanders, 
ten lizards and eleven snakes for addition to the systematic exhibits 
in Harris Hall. A plaque exhibiting the hind limbs of a python, 
to illustrate the little-known fact that primitive snakes have vestiges 
of limbs, also was completed. 

A large number of fishes were prepared or partly prepared for 
exhibition, including all those intended for use in the Bahama under- 
sea group. Actual installation of fishes, however, was confined to 
certain species of special interest which were added as substitutes 
or additions to cases already occupied. Among these are six repro- 
ductions in cellulose-acetate, representing a poison fish, scorpion 
fish (see Plate XIX), winter flounder, pelican flounder, frostfish, 
and wolf herring. 

Reorganization of the osteological exhibits in Hall 19 was begun 
with the transfer of various skeletons to new cases released from 
George M. Pullman Hall (Hall 13). As a trial installation to deter- 
mine matters of arrangement, labeling, backgrounds, and educational 









possibilities, a case of skeletons of carnivorous mammals was pre- 
pared, containing one example of each family. Individual and case 
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labels were introduced, calling attention to the structural peculiarities 
illustrated by the specimens. 

The condition of the reference collections of mammals and birds 
was greatly improved by the addition of twenty-six steel storage 
cases. Sixteen of these were assigned to birds, four to mammal 
skins, and six to mammals in alcohol. It is still necessary to use 
old-style cases for a considerable proportion of the bird collection, 
but enough new cases are now available to serve as a foundation for 
a permanent, well-ordered arrangement. 

Much progress was made in rearranging the mammal collection 
and especially in dressing skins and “‘making up” raw skins of medium 
and large size. With the exception of the large skins recently received 
from the Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition, the number of unpre- 
pared mammal skins is now comparatively small. 

Largely through the services of Mr. Daniel Clark, volunteer 
student assistant, the condition of the collection of reptiles and 
amphibians was much improved. Tanks and glass jars were 
thoroughly cleaned, fresh alcohol was supplied wherever necessary, 
and the entire collection was overhauled. Turtles and crocodilians 
were transferred to two steel cases on the fourth floor in space 
intended later for expansion of storage for large mammal skulls 
and bones. Some relief was thus afforded to the congestion in Room 
88 caused by the recent rapid growth of the collections. 

Pending the provision of space and cases for the exhibition of 
insects, this division was largely occupied in the much-needed colla- 
tion and rearrangement of the reference collection. This is work 
which proceeds slowly since it requires the determining of many 
species, the assembling of material of like kind from different sources, 
and the repinning and relabeling of many specimens. The new 
drawers and steel cabinets obtained in 1930 were utilized, eleven 
drawers of North American roaches, mantids, walking-sticks, and 
grasshoppers were arranged in systematic order, and twelve drawers 
of beetles were re. iged. 

Detailed plans prepared for use in connection with various 
groups of Indian mammals for William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17). 
Through the cordial cooperation of Sir Reginald Spence of the 
Bombay Natural History Society, arrangements were made to secure 
accessories and field sketches for these groups. Under this coopera- 
tive plan, members of the staff of the Bombay Society's museum will 
make a special field trip for this purpose early in 1932. 
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THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 


Twenty years have now passed since December, 1911, when the 
late Norman Wait Harris gave Field Museum a generous fund to 
endow the institution’s extension work for the schools of Chicago. 
The N. W. Harris Public School Extension of Field Museum has 
grown steadily during this period. ‘Today its activities reach every 
part of Chicago, and it is serving the youth of the city as Mr. Harris 
hoped that it would. 

Mr. Harris's gift enabled Field Museum to pioneer in what was 
a new field. A careful survey of the work to be done and compre- 
hensive plans for the best possible methods of accomplishing it were 
necessary. The steady growth of this Department and the fact 
that many institutions in other communities have followed its lead 
attest to the wisdom incorporated in those first plans. 

By the end of 1913 seven schools had received Harris Extension 
eases, At the close of 1931 this Department is regularly serving 
445 schools and children's institutions with forty cases each a year. 
There are more than a half million pupils in daily attendance at 
the 390 public schools receiving these exhibits. Many thousands 
more attend the fifty-five private and religious schools, branch 
libraries, social settlements and boys’ clubs which Harris Extension 
also serves. Fifteen new schools were added to the regular routes 
in 1931. The Department's two motor trucks traveled more than 
12,000 miles making deliveries during the year. 

A map showing the location of each institution receiving Harris 
Extension cases has been made. This shows graphically that no 
part of Chicago is being neglected, and that Harris Extension service 
literally covers the city. As in former years, a large number of 
requests for this service have been received from suburban towns. 
It is regretted that these requests cannot be granted. The regular 
service of the Harris Extension has always been confined to the 
city of Chicago. 

With the growth of the work of this Department and the increased 
use of the exhibits by the schools some wear and perce - cases 
have been inevitable. In recent years the necessity of repairing jon 
reconditioning cases has made ever-growing demands on the tim 
of the preparators and cabinet-maker. During 1931 twelve cases 
were completely reinstalled and 446 repaired. In the construction 
of new exhibits, which is going on constantly, every possible effort 
is being made to produce cases that will be lasting. The fifty-three 
new cases completed in 1931 have been made as light and durable 
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as possible to reduce wear and accidental breakage. With a thousand 
cases in almost constant use this is of the greatest importance. 

In addition to the regular route service maintained throughout 
the school year cases have been sent in response to special requests. 
Eighteen requests from the public schools for cases in addition to 
those regularly supplied were granted this year. Exhibitions of 
from two to twenty cases each were sent to Marshall Field and 
Company's Book Section, the booth of the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society at the Flower Show in the Merchandise Mart, the Y.M.C.A. 
Hotel, Camp Algonquin, Wieboldt Stores, and the University High 
School. A large booth was maintained at the International Live 
Stock Exposition in the Union Stock Yards. As in previous years, 
institutions have requested the loan of Harris Extension cases either 
to study their construction for adaptation in their own extension 
work, or to stimulate interest in the foundation of such extension 
departments. Inthe past year two cases were sent to the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, and six cases to 
the St. Paul Institute, St. Paul, Minnesota. Asa result of the interest 
shown in three Harris Extension cases borrowed for its book fair, the 
University High School of the University of Chicago requested that 
it receive regular scheduled loans of cases as the public schools do. 
This request was granted. 

With the opening of schools in September a new motor delivery 
truck went into service for the Department. This truck was especially 
constructed to carry Harris Extension cases safely and efficiently, 
and it has proved most satisfactory. It is a gift from Mr. Albert 
W. Harris. 

ART RESEARCH CLASSES 


The value of the art research classes conducted at Field Museum 
under a cooperative arrangement with the Art Institute of Chicago 
is emphasized by the fact that the curriculum of the School of the 
Art Institute has been revised so as to require all students in its 
teachers’ training classes to spend at least one year in research at 
Field Museum. 

The art research classes receive instruction from Mr. John 
Gilbert Wilkins, a member of the Art Institute faculty especially 
assigned to conduct the work at Field Museum. These classes were 
established eight years ago, and have shown consistent progress in 
the artistic merit of their students’ work throughout that period. 
Painting, illustration, decorative design, sculpture and other branches 
of art are studied in the courses offered. 
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The courses provided include the regular ones planned to fit the 
needs of students specializing in illustration and design, and the 
teachers’ training course. Both classes are enabled to make nature 
studies from a wealth of specimens which would be available to 
them nowhere else in Chicago, and under especially favorable con- 
ditions. Slow motion pictures are used by the classes as a supple- 
mentary aid in studying the structure and action of animal life. 

The second and revised edition of the book Research Design in 
Nature, compiled by Instructor Wilkins, was published in 1931. It 
is in two volumes, and contains several hundred plates (including 
color plates) of work done by Mr. Wilkins’ students, based wholly 
on subjects studied among the exhibits of Field Museum. The 
book is widely used for educational and reference purposes. 

The Museum has assigned a new class room to the art students. 
Tt is decorated in two tones of soft gray-green, which make it attrac- 
tive and at the same time provide an excellent light in which to 
work. New tables and desks, and a large cloak room and lockers 
provided this year, increase the conveniences available to students. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In the work of the Division of Public Relations during 1931 the 
principal emphasis, as usual, was placed upon distribution of infor- 
mation through the daily press. On the average, nearly six articles 
a week were prepared at the Museum and published in the news- 
papers. While publicity efforts were concentrated chiefly upon 
newspapers of Chicago and vicinity, the Museum's activities have 
received attention also in the press of the entire nation, and in 
many other countries, through the cooperation extended by national 
and international news agencies. 

Especially gratifying has been the response made by the Chicago 
newspapers not only in publishing the news sent out by the Museum, 
but in following this up by sending reporters, photographers and 
artists to the institution to obtain material for special articles and 
series of pictures, the extent of which this year exceeded similar 
publicity in the past. Those newspapers which have always given 
generous space in their columns to the Museum continued to do so, 
while others, which in the past have been inclined to give more 
sparingly of their space, this year displayed a much stronger interest 
in the Museum. 

In addition to its work with the newspapers, the Division of 
Public Relations carried on the publication of Field Museum News, 
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the monthly bulletin for members, “and continued all its other regular 
activities, such as preparation of special articles for magazines and 
periodicals of various types; preparation of advertising copy for use 
in various media generously placed at the disposal of the Museum 
by a number of organizations; extension of publicity by cooperation 
with radio broadcasting stations and makers of motion picture news- 
reels; distribution of descriptive folders and other material to attract 
visitors; and editorial work on certain general publications and other 
printed matter of the Museum. 


FIELD MUSEUM N: ib, ey! effort has been made to improve 
constantly the conten ‘of Field Museum News so that its interest 
and service to Members of the Museum might increase. Because 
of the appes of piece to most readers, the number of illustrations 
published was increased as far as possible. The news columns of 
the bulletin hace kept Members informed of all important activities 
of the Museum, and have announced well in advance all lectures, 
children’s entertainments and other such events. Special articles 
by many members of the scientific staff have presented a large 
amount of information on a variety of subjects, much of it of a 
character not duplicated im other periodicals. 

Distribution of Field Museum News has been made promptly 
to all Members of the Museum before the beginning of each month, 
ee en eit pe ee 
scientific institutions, and to the press. Editors of many newspe 
and magazines have reprinted or quoted in part articles roan this 
bulletin, and it thus has served as an additional medium in the 
Museum's general publicity «ampaign. 














NEWSPAPER PuBLiciry.—The Division of Public Relations 
released 297 news stories during 1930, or an average of close to six 
each week. In addition, 101 brief or “filler” items were distributed, 
thus bringing the total of notices obtained for the Museum by its 
own direct efforts to a total of 398. 

Copies of this publicity matter were supplied to the seven prin- 
cipal daily newspapers and the City News Bureau of Chicago; to 
‘some sixty community and neighborhood papers published in the 
city; to more than fifty Chicago foreign language newspapers; to 
about sixty newspapers covering the principal suburbs, cities and 
towns within a 100-mile radius of Chicago; to all the principal 
national and international news agencies; and to the Springfield 
bureau of the Associated Press for its special service to newspapers 
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throughout the state of Illinois, which obtains publicity additional 
to that effected in the national distribution carried out through 
the Chicago office of the same organization. 


Photographs were sent with many of the publicity stories, prints 
from 103 negatives having been released by the Museum. Copies 
of each of these photographs were furnished to thirty-one leading 
newspapers and news photograph agencies, through which hundreds 
of additional copies were made and distributed to newspapers all 
over the world. Photographs published in rotogravure sections of 
newspapers make an especially desirable form of publicity, and many 
papers with such sections made splendid use of these pictures. 

As in other years, news emanating from the Museum frequently 
has inspired editorials in important newspapers all over America 
and occasionally abroad. 

The majority of the Museum's releases were news stories of from 
one-half to two-thirds of the average newspaper column. Others 
ranged from a column to items of fifty words or less. Practically 
every story released was printed in several Chicago newspapers, 
and many in all of them; most of the releases also received extensive 
space throughout the country. Frequently, as has been the case 
in past years, newspaper staff writers have expanded these releases 
into half-page and full-page Sunday feature articles. 

The cooperation of the newspapers is, naturally, the most im- 
portant factor in the success of the Museum's publicity efforts, and 
for their generosity in this respect grateful recognition is herewith 
accorded to the American press in general, and especially to the 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Evening Post, Chicago 
Evening American, Chicago Herald and Examiner, Chicago Daily 
Illustrated Times, Chicago Journal of Commerce, and the national 
and international news agencies such as the Associated Press, United 
Press, International News Service, Universal Service, and Science 
Service. 

It is difficult to make from the clippings received any accurate 
estimate of the amount of publicity obtained. Through the clip- 
ping bureaus it is not possible to obtain even a complete coverage 
of the English language newspapers, while certain groups, such as 
foreign language papers, are not covered at all by the bureaus. 
During 1931, as a measure of economy, Field Museum discontinued 
part of its clipping bureau service. The figures on clippings there- 
fore represent only part of the actund number of notices concerning 
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the Museum which were published. The total number of clippings 
received for the year was 18,384, or an average of 1,552 each month. 

Especially gratifying were the relations between the Museum 
and the Chicago Tribune during the year. In the Sunday edition 
of June 14 there appeared a special article on the educational 
value of the Museum, running for several columns, and accompanied 
by a picture in the rotogravure section. This article was written 
by Mr. James O'Donnell Bennett, noted feature writer, as the result 
of interviews with the President and Director of the Museum, and 
it has since been published by the Tribwne in a pamphlet about 
Chicago institutions. Later in the year the Tribune sent several 
staff writers, photographers and artists to the Museum to accumu- 
late a large collection of data and pictures for use in its new Sunday 
magazine section, The Graphic Weekly, at present published in out- 
of-town editions of the paper, and shortly to be published also in 
Chicago. Before the end of the vear six full pages in colors presenting 
reproductions of all the twenty-eight paintings by Mr. Charles R. 
Knight in Ernest R. Graham Hall, and a similar page of pictures of 
objects selected from the Museum's Chinese jade collection, accom- 
panied by extensive articles, had been published. Data and pictures 
had been collected by the Tribune for similar pages on the African 
elephants in Stanley Field Hall, the man-eating lions of Tsavo, most 
of the habitat groups of American mammals and birds, the Nean- 
derthal family restoration, the meteorite collection, the Museum's 
industrial models, and various other subjects. The proposed publica- 
tion of this matter, especially as this magazine section will soon be 
distributed in Chicago, promises to develop into the most prominently 
displayed, most widely read, and most continuous publicity the 
Museum has ever received. 

Other especially important publicity during 1931 was an article 
of several columns on the Museum's contributions to the advance- 
ment of science, published in the Chicago Evening Post of November 
13, and several pages and half pages published at various times in 
The American Weekly, Sunday supplement of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner and associated newspapers all over the United States 
with a total of some twenty million circulation. Full pages in colors 
and rotogravure were devoted to the complete series of the Knight 
paintings in newspapers in various cities. 


PUBLICITY IN PERIODICALS.—The Museum and its activities have 
again been the subject of numerous special articles which appeared 
general and popular magazines, trade journals, scientific publica- 
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tions, and other periodicals. Of these, some were prepared at the 
Museum on the request of editors, and others were written by out- 
side writers. ‘They were usually based on data supplied by the staff, 
and illustrated with photographs furnished by the Museum. Among 
some of the publications in which this material has appeared are 
Scientific American, Chicago Commerce, Science, Popular Mechanics, 
Popular Science, Americana Annual, International Year Book, Science 
News Letter, L' Illustration, Illustrated London News, Museums Journal 
(London), Chicago Visitor, Rocks and Minerals, Mid-week Pictorial 
of the New York Times, Collier's Encyclopedia, American Anthropol- 
ogist, textbooks published by Scott Foresman and Company, 
Ouédoor America, Museums of Peaceful Arts, and The Rotarian. 


ADVERTISING.—Space in various advertising media has been 
given to the Museum, free of charge, as in previous years. The 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way, which have been cooperating with the Museum for a number 
of years, again displayed at their city and suburban stations posters 
announcing Field Museum lecture courses. These posters were 
displayed in Marshall Field and Company’s retail store, 
in libraries, schools, and other institutions, and in many of the 
principal hotels and clubs of Chicago. 

Full-page and half-page advertisements of the Museum appeared 
in the programs of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, which has 
extended this courtesy for a number of years. For several months 
similar advertisements appeared in all the theatre sae published 
under the title The Playgoer, issued by the Clyde W. Riley Adver- 
tising System. 

Colored placards calling attention to striking exhibits at the 
Museum again displayed in the Chicago street cars. These 
were printed and distributed at the expense of the Chicago Surface 
Lines, a company which has thus cooperated for years. 

The Chicago Rapid Transit Company and associated interurban 
linea, including the Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad, 
the Chicago, South Shore and South Bend Railroad, and the Chicago, 
Aurora and Elgin Railroad, distributed 50,000 Field Museum descrip- 
tive folders among their patrons. Space was again allotted through- 
out the year to Museum lectures and exhibits in the This Week's 
Events Along the North Shore Line posters which are displayed 
at all stations of the Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad 
between Chicago and Milwaukee. 
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The Chicago Motor Coach Company continued extensive coopera- 
tion with the Museum. It distributed thousands of the Museum’s 
descriptive folders, and in addition printed folders of its own, devoted 
to the Museum and other institutions in Grant Park, which it 
distributed in great quantities. 

The Museum was widely advertised in connection with excursion 
trips from various cities conducted by practically all railroads 
entering Chicago. More than 115,000 Field Museum descriptive 
folders (in addition to the 50,000 distributed by the Rapid Transit 
and associated companies) were distributed by the Museum and 
cooperating agencies including practically every railroad and lake 
steamship line entering the city, and most of the principal hotels, 
clubs, travel bureaus, and department stores. The officers and 
delegates to many of the conventions held in Chicago were also 
furnished with supplies of folders. 

Through the courtesy of the Chicago regional office of the Coca 
Cola Company the Museum was advertised on a large electrical 
sign of the type with moving letters, operated in a prominent position 
in the down-town part of the city. 

Advertising was given to the Museum in the house organs for 
customers and employes published by many large Chicago corpora- 
tions, and in the travel folders issued by railroads, steamship com- 
panies, tourist bureaus and hotels. The Museum cooperated to 
some extent with the International Live Stock Exposition in publicity 
and advertising. 

Rapio.—More attention was given to extending the Museum’s 
publicity by means of radio broadcasting than in previous years. 
The news releases sent to the press were also distributed to important 
local radio stations. Cooperation in broadcasting some of this 
material was received from WMAQ, the Chicago Daily News station; 
the Chicago Evening Post broadcasting over WLS, The Prairie Farmer 
station; WCFL, the Chicago Federation of Labor station; WGN, 
the Chicago Tribune station; and KYW, the Westinghouse-Chicago 
Herald and Examiner station. Also, through the courtesy of the 
National Biscuit Company and its advertising agency, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn, frequent references to the Museum 
were made in their programs broadcast from WMAQ, while a special 
feature program devoted to the Museum was broadcast on July 23 
from the same station through the courtesy of the Northern Trust 
Company and its advertising agency, the J. Walter Thompson 
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NEWSREELS.—Museum activities of exceptional interest were 
covered in films taken by newsreel producers. Among these were 
the Chicago Daily News—Universal Newsreel, Kinograms—Universa 
Newsreel, and M-G-M International Newsreel. 


EprroriAL WorkK.—Writing and editorial work on certain publi- 
cations and other printed matter of the Museum, in addition to 
that on Field Museum News, occupied a large amount of time in 
the Division of Public Relations. Among the more important tasks 
of this kind was the new Handbook of Field Museum which was 
compiled and edited, and largely written by the Division; and 
the preparation of a new edition of the General Guide to the 
exhibits. 





DIVISION OF PRINTING 


The output of the Division of Printing during 1931, including 
publications, labels, post cards and miscellaneous job work, was 
extremely large and varied. The production of publications exceeded 
that of previous years, totaling 28,589 copies of the various books 
in the regular scientific series. These works required a total of 
1,470 pages of type composition. Additional miscellaneous publica- 
tions required $15 pages of composition, and a total of 16,000 copies 
of these was printed. Of major importance also was the printing 
of twelve issues of the four-page monthly bulletin, Field Museum 
News, with an average of nearly 7,000 copies a month. 

Prompt service was given in printing exhibition labels required 
by the various Departments, the total number produced being 
24,695. By concentrating on labels during the first part of the year, 
the Division of Printing enabled the Departments to bring to a 
highly satisfactory stage the work of relabeling exhibition cases 
which is being carried on throughout the building at the present 
time on a large scale. 

A large part of the time of the Division of Printing was consumed 
by miscellaneous job work, in which the total number of impressions 
or pieces of printed matter produced was 808,875. 

While it was necessary after September 30 to discontinue the 
services of six printers employed in the Division, the remaining 
employes continued the work in a most gratifying manner. There 
was naturally a decrease in production, but nevertheless production 
of labels, publications, and other printed matter continued on a 


satisfactory basis. 
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A summary of the publications of the year may be found under 

the heading DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS, page 56. Following is a 

tabulation of other work done in the Division of Printing: 
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DIVISION OF ROENTGENOLOGY 

Much important research work was carried on in the Division 
of Roentgenology during 1931. A new and unique x-ray technique 
which produces films of greater brilliancy than it is possible to 
obtain by the usual methods, and is peculiarly adapted to museum 
work, was developed by Miss Anna Reginalda Bolan, the roent- 
genologist. The ray used in this technique could not be used on 
living tissue because of its caustic effect, but it does not in any way 
harm the Museum materials submitted for examination. 

Work on Egyptian and Peruvian mummies, which has been 
under way for several years, was continued. Photogravures of a 
large number of the roentgenograms produced in the Division, 
including many which reveal traces of the existence of common 
present-day diseases in ancient times, were published in the book, 
Roentgenologice Studies of Egyptian and Perurian Mummies, by Pro- 
fessor Roy L. Moodie, which was issued from Field Museum Press 
during the year. 

After a long series of experiments, the Division of Roentgenology 
succeeded in producing a new type of large roentgenogram which it 
is expected will mark the opening of a new chapter in x-ray work. 
The first roentgenogram of this type, with an Egyptian mummy 
as its subject, was completed on July 7. The dimensions of the 
film are seven feet by two feet. This is the first time that an entire 
adult mummy in its casket has ever been x-rayed on one and 
with only one exposure. It is also, so far as is known, the largest 
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roentgenogram ever made of any subject. Heretofore mummies 
have been x-rayed in sections on the regulation size film, fourteen 
by seventeen inches. These smaller films were then pieced together 
and from this “mosaic” the specimen was viewed and its anatomical 
relation to cartonnage and casket estimated. There are obvious 
advantages in the new type in simplifying the process and insuring 

For the Department of Geology a series of exposures and prints 
for an exhibit illustrating the radioactivity of various minerals was 
made in the Division of Roentgenology. 


DIVISIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND ILLUSTRATION 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—The total number of lantern slides, negatives, 
and prints made by the Division of Photography during 1931 was 
29,367. The following tabulation gives a summary of the work 
performed: | | 

i 
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PHOTOGRAVURE.—Following is a summary of the photogravures 
produced during 1931 by this Division: 
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Artist,—Following is a summary of the work done during 1931 
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DIVISION OF MEMBERSHIPS 
The membership of the Museum decreased somewhat in 1931 
as compared to 1930. The following list shows the number of names 
on the membership rolls in each of the Museum’s membership 
classifications at the end of 19351: 
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The names of all Members on the rolls as of December 31, 1991, 
will be found elsewhere in this Report. 


During the past few years the cafeteria has become an increas- 
ingly important adjunct to the Museum, due to the ever increasing 
numbers of visitors, of whom so many are in the building at lunch 
time. In 1931, im order to serve better the comfort and convenience 
of the public, the cafeteria was completely remodeled, redecorated 
and equipped with the most modern facilities. This was done at 
great expense, and, as has been the case with so many of the improve- 
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ments made in the Museum, the burden of its cost and the work 
of planning for it were borne by President Stanley Field. 

The remodeling has resulted in a completely new cafeteria of a 
type unique in institutions of this kind. While it is in the same 
location on the ground floor as the old one, everything in the large 
room is new, and even the ceiling has been reconstructed of a sound- 
proof material which produces a far quieter and pleasanter atmos- 
phere forthe patrons. During the reconstruction a smaller temporary 
room was fitted out and used so that there would be no interruption 
in service to the public. 

An attractive scheme of decoration has been adopted in the 
cafeteria. On the walls have been painted in pleasing pastel colors 
large maps of all the continents, of the Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
and of the world as a whole. These suggest the worldwide scope of 
the expeditions and other activities of the Museum, and the vast 
sweep of lands and seas from which have been gathered its collections. 
The rest of the color scheme is in two shades of green with trim of 
harmonious woods and marble, and an attractive floor covering. 
Colorful new tables and chairs, new blue china, new silverware, 
and other table service, enhance the pleasant atmosphere created. 

The most modern and complete equipment for cooking, electric 
refrigeration and dishwashing has been installed. The remodeling 
was completed and the new cafeteria opened to the public in June. 

The number of persons served during 1931 was 94,456. This is 
a small decrease from the number served in 1930. The difference is 
probably due partly to the fact that during the period of remodeling 
the limited temporary facilities available could not accommodate 
all those who otherwise would have patronized the cafeteria, and 
partly to the economic depression which prevailed during the year. 

As previously, the Museum makes available also accommodations 
for children and other persons bringing their own lunches. The 
room provided for this purpose, equipped with many tables and 
chairs, has also been improved. Those using these facilities have 
the privilege of supplementing their lunches with coffee, tea, milk, 
and other beverages and light foods sold at especially low prices 
at a service counter in this room. For extra-large assemblages of 
children a second auxiliary lunch room is provided. 

A special lunch room has been provided for the scientific and 
administrative staffs of the Museum. This room has mini 8 
fa penait at luncheon conferences to discuss Museum business when 
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required. Its walls are attractively decorated with enlarged repro- 
ductions of designs from a codex of the Aztecs, the original of which 
is in the possession of the Vatican. The room connects with the 
pantry of the main cafeteria and is served from there. 





In the pages which follow are submitted the Museum's financial 
statements, lists of accessions, names of members, ef cetera. 


STEPHEN C. SimMs, Director 
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ATTENDANCE STATISTICS AND DOOR RECEIPTS 


FROM JANUARY 1, 1981 TO DECEMBER 31, 1931 
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Highest attendance on day (May 21, re L eme aiis . 61,917 
Lowest attendance on any d oan ye 130 
ighest paid attendance ( ber 7, 1981) aw wae 2 ete 4,518 
Average dai y ne oe ae 4,152 
Se aa POR oscetnetean tessechepaersineneneat 
Number of articles checked... 2112012202 22TTDTTITT 17,515 
Number of picture post cards sold....................... 38, 


_ 1,515,540 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1931 





Viet fo eee 10,000.00 
$187,873.36 
Income from funds held under annuity agreements..... 42,044.16 
Life Membership Fund income.............. cctesscu, choy 





oor eoniea) re hen of ote pinin ein hae 40,067.81 
$894,529.46 
Expenditures: 
OUNORMINNE fogs cae a ss on die cle ele wee a ealea acaca $179,603.62 
ee eS Saar rtnrterr 68. 
Furniture and fixtures, equipment, etc............. 24,461.58 
Plant reproduction Suara a cit Biplane giglareca musta aadeta 262. 
Pensions, group insurance premiums, er 17,918.03 
Research fellowship........0c00s.ceeeeceeeeeeees 000. 
Departmental expenses............00000eeere eee 110,475.70 
General operating expenses...........000+000+-+5- 407,431.95 
ities on rong pe te... scree ws Al 40,176.23 
Added to annuity en owments,...... 
Interest on aie ne erate ars ee Pg ere a Regen ban 7,574.58 
$841,740.85 


Remaining excess of expenditures over income and receipts......... $ 7,211.39 
Notes payable, caused by this and previous years’ operating deficits $184,500.00 


THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 1931 


Interest vidends Seen ee eee cee $ 21,008.36 
Gpaatce cae ine oe STS pean a yestapuarhaet oaker ti Riga arg ee 19,028.69 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


AUCKLAND INSTITUTE AND MUSEUM, 
Auckland, New Zealand: 1 face mask 
of a Maori, with tattoo marksa—Maori, 
New Zealand (exchange). 

BapcerR, Mrs. A. SHREVE, or with 
23 objects—5S bows, 1 se 
arrows, 


d ‘ 
medicine-man’, 5 gree ram i basket— 
-y satin: a woolen blankets—Navaho: 

et—Hupa; 3 baskets—Hooquam, 
Washington; 1 basket bottle—Nevada: 
1 yucea fiber pouch—Mexico; parts of 
abalone shell necklace—California 


, ATi- 
pert Washington, Nevada, and ‘Mexico 





Aenea Mrs. FRances CowlLes, 
far with be Illinois: 1 globular atone 
jar ce of incised designs—Cali- 


can é 1 boat-shaped pre- 
historic stone Koha, Grimes County, 
Texas (gift). 


Bassett, CHARLES K., Buffalo, New 
York: 85 prehistoric arrow ts an 
knives—Columbia River, ¢ Central Ore- 
gon (gift). 

BECKMAN, CHARLES, Arlington, Ore- 

1:72 objects—prehistoric arrowheads, 
ves and pendants—Roosevelt, Klic- 
kitat { County, Washington (gift). 

BensabotT, K., Inc., Chicago: 1 
earved Kien-lung 


\ fae ade box, 
eriod (1736-95), 22 inscribed ora 
, oh "lated (about 1500 Be) 


Eicucst Sie’ Guna Aaor seat; Chicciy: 
1 ink stone—China ee 





» Kalamazoo, 
: 171 archaeological peel 
arrowheads, 3 


8 stone pes, grooved 
vo oie i rare BP 

le, peer 1 ob} 

pro of slate, 18 18 
chigan ( 


x= 





i s, 20 scrapers — Mich 
“ell 
eet flint impl in iis 
n plemen 
d'Azil, France (gift). 


Buse, Mrs. Wittiam H., Chicago: 1 
pe paint- 


eae 


CHaAIT, Rauru M., New York: 1 large 


barrel-shaped pottery wine-jar, Han 
period ina (gift). 
Cane WILLIAM Siw cago: 1 
eg] silver bracelets, 2 silver neck- 
1 eid ver 2a 


ee 
tea De. Don F., Lewistown, 
Dlinois: 29 rf akeleton, 2 


specimens— 

~boves pieces of pottery, 2 shell spoons, 
Bogor at 1 awl sharpener, Fi flint 

ipearhead. , arrowheads, ete., 1 

1 conch-abell ornament, 1 Conch shell 

bead—TIlinois (gift). 


DruMMOND, Dr, I. W., New York: : 
jade chape, 4 jade girdle pen 
jade ring, 1 ivory funnel and ladle ise 
snuff, 1 green glass charm with Arabic 
inscription, 1 ri charm with Kufic 
and Switzerland (gift). 

AND Murs. sagan 


W. » Hinsdale, I Tlinois: 1 pain 
representin a school of carp, 






E: 






Mi Mas, Goel Ws 


Wank pia tear 
a cogan, o 
nts, 
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Pid Aekatekenicnn 


ok to Europe: wate sare 
archaeolo cecil poco hy 
France, Czechoslovakia, 


sample of Various races: 618 phate: 
grap of racial types. 

Collected by J. Eric Thompson, leader 
of Third Marshall Field Archaeological 
Expedition to British se asi aT] 
0 jecte———-60 tery weasels 
pel 160 fi flints and Rugtinna 3 

feaat, Tees and coral abjects, 30 
3 bone objects, 10 stone objects 

See ope objects, & ethnologica 

6 minal Titish Honduras and Guate- 


Purchases: 1 flint spearhead—Vis- 
ingd Island, Sweden, from Victor B. 
collector (Fund for Hall of 

"ic inal 1, ee objects—1,000 
Solntrean 10° iecea of worked 
Hr 18 "iB pierced tee and art objects, 
panache from Mu- 


eum at Para Mona 
‘ANLEY, Chicago: 23 bronze 
tre bs ad heads of racial types 


1 piece eR ney loth, 1 dip di er, 3 lad 
c pper, 
and 1 broom—Batonga, P 
East Africa (gift). 


HERSEOVITZ, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Dr. MELVILLE J., 
: 1 specimen of white 


edible elay—Dahomey, Africa wetie 
Hurey, Jorce, Belém-Pat 
2 stone axes and 2 md 2 faathee ae 


Gurupy, Fark Eraail (axchanee), 
rehistorte a Ee Knox, Indiana: 1 





da— Northern rehern Indiana (gift). 





KNOBLOCK, 
nois: 1 sine 4 fil point of Folsom 


BYEon, La Grange, [lli- 


Wisconsin; flint oP ote fragments of 


ax, 1 scraper, 3 arrow- 
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atical stone objects, 1 bird stone, 
1 reir Aste 1 hematite ax, 
1 stone tu 6 stone pi 

pipes, 1 decorated shell, P9 gee trade 
glass beads— Mississippi Valley (ex- 


RE pat LINUS, rae 
jade axes, rsh : 
— hi: <= (gift). 


o: 2 ceremonial 
n-lung periods 


Phe pesca PROFESSOR T., Munich, 
historic bu 49 objects —10 casts of pre- 
sna and an bones, 
gg of human eton, 36 
racial ig pel sles; 110 enlarged esa 
grapha of types (exchange 
MUSEUM OF THE ies or 
Sesivig hanes Philadelphia: 54 + sot 
mens istoric pottery— 
and other ete at mouth of Amazon, 
Brazil]: 1 iron pyrite mirror— temala 
(exchange). 


Shp re poe WILLIAM fae faa 
used 8 
feral Span (et (gift). 





PETRIE =50R SI FLINDERS, 
London, Enel 2 hair samples from 
Egyptian mummies of Roman period— 
Egypt (gift). 

Pore, Dr. ARTHUR U., New York: . 
1 decorated bronze ot saa (fragment) — 
Luristan, Persia (gif 

REED, JAMES ‘aleve AND 
LAWRENCE BRITTON, 
nois: 24 istoric flint arrowheads 
and spear Indian camp site on 
Clarion River, Pennsylvania (gift). 


Rep, Joan T., Lovelock, riggs 


1 Herarsect _ grinder—Painte, H 
bold t Lak County, seveie 


fears ‘Mrs. J. W., Oswego, Iili- 
nois: 1 Beira eg ge Indian female 
whee benny ois (gift). 

Scott, A. B Cues : 1 yin 
stone ear plug—Whi iver, Arkansas 


(gift). 
SELLERS, Proressor Ovip RK. 
cago: 1 lower mandible of imatier of of 


Equidae from a reservoir \ 
period ( period. (Sth- ard century B.C.) —Beth- 
ur, F (gift). 
dries Mes. MERRITT, A iocerhe 
cradle, 3 um 
cae pape nS, 2 sheaths for knives, 1 
awl Te trina oma; 1 
bow and 3 nist (gift). 
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SWIFT, CHARLES i, ttre it Se 
beaded buckskin vest, 1 t— 
Sancta and Dakota indians Untied 
States (gift). 


soled STATES NATIONAL aloe 
a, D.C.: 166 





VERNON, Davin, Chi 
—prehistoric ener ae 
pottery pipe— nsin, ois, Ken- 
tucky, oye iced Michigan, and 
Georgia (exchange). 


: 19 objects 
stones and 


ei DRASEK, FRANK, Cicero, Illinois: 
68 prehistoric arrowheads — Magnet 


Cove, Arkanzas (gift). 






WALEER, Dr. J 
knife with shea 
ca (gift). 
eisai L. ¢., 
flint implements of Cam period 
—Dordogne, France (gift). 
fli a com Miss sane ton Chicago: 1 
1 pair of flutes— 
pee India; le etl 


Hepler tes ni ee 


) As 


_ France: 26 


pie APE se 


WoopsBuryY, Emon it ak 
lows: 3 capa, cc t i 
r of gloves, and 2 dF dolls al of w 
and Quechua, ~ Baan hg 


ZIMMER, JOHN, Chicago: 1 prehistoric 
stone pounder—lIllinois (gift). 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


AppoTt LABORATORIES, Chi ae 
specimen of plant from Texas ift). 
jladelohie. ‘ N nitorest SCIENCES, 
Philad ennsylvania: speci- 
mens SF nlatte (gift). | 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts: 6 specimens 
showing steps in paper manufacture 
(gift). 
Pealemeples igre eeeice Plain, 
assachusetts: specimens o te 
(exchange). <i 
ARTHUR, Dr. J. C., Lafayette, In- 
an 1 specimen of plant from Texas 
Bacon, R. &., pater h Chicago: 10 


veneered — of | oods, 1 
board Maidhu crotch (gif py geld 
Aneel Mrs. ete K., Ari 
BDeECIM of plant 
Ariooun (gift). 
4 trunk sabe, 1” heel gs 
1 iz 
section, an 


| s¥camore 


ine, 
Tom 





Sindy De. L. H., Ithaca, New 
York: 250 plant specimens (gift). 

Bess, a Chicago: 1 plant 
specimen (gift). 


Benke, HERMANN C 
specimens of plants (gift). 

Benst-FoRsTER-DIXFieLD COMPANY, 
Minnesota: roa 1 wheel 


Chicago: 11 





| = Lois enepaaied S Bove- 
ulu, Haw ant rom 
Galapagos Islands (gift). 
Bonn, Raupu A., Chicago: 1 board 

of ipl (gift), 

Bor. 
Berlin-Dahlem, ) : ob pew 
mens of plants, 90 tracings (exchange). 


Bravo H., Miss Hevta, Char a 
Mexico: 2 plant specimens . 


ORE BoraMc GARDEN, Brook- 





ae PrRoressorn STan.Ley A., Indi- 
anapolis, Soin 87 specimens of 
plants (gift 

Reale, De. Satvapor, San Sal- 
er Salvador: 63 specimens of plants 


_ CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF | 


Washington, DO. 218 clon’ specious 
ashin specimens 
pep ~ . 

Mrs. Ra.pn, Chicago: 
4 rao af plants tat. 


CLEMENS, Mrs. Josern, Kew, 
England: 1 tracing of plant (gift). 
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COMPANHIA Forp oe ape DO 
mens from Brazil (gift). 

a eata tetiewanns 0 apes 
Q Geneva, Switzer 5 
oa of South American plants (ex- 
change). 

CONSERVATOR OF Forests, Belize, 
British Honduras: 62 wood samples 
(gift). 

Corti, Grutio aND FiL.o, 5i 
Italy: 15 samples of hats and 
making m iP 


F. Norrer, Berkeley, Call 
ee 

Ina D., Tulsa, Oklahoma: 

1 log section, 1. whee section, and 2 
of Osage orange (gift). 





une 


telat Mrs. 5. B., San Francisco, 
California: 1 specimen ‘of acorn from 
Panama 

DEAM 


pede 4 of HS cog te tua t ct). 
_,DELTOX a Sieeregeee bl Oshkosh, 


nsin: 3 specimens of sedge mats, 
twine, jad plants (gift). 

Duptey Hereartum, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: 412 specimens of 
plants (exchange). 

FIELD MUSEUM OF area 
Collected by Dr. . Dahl eet 
og to the Amazon, ayaa 2 of 

specimens 
: baskets Brazil. 
Collected b Lae Ralph Linton 
Field Exnedi ition to Mada- 


gascar): 8 tba albean of raffia 
Rockefeller ee ts ed 





Pund for 
Eeraraing Tyee Pie 
type specimens of 

Berlin, Munich, and Geneva herbaria. 
Transferred from the cae pe of 
Photography: 6,669 photographic prints. 
Purchazes: 200 specimens of Chilean 
planta, collected by K. Behn; 115 speci 
age 


ts from ° 
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States by C. L. Hitchcock; 964 speci- 
mens of plants collected in Paraguay 


Pedro Jorgensen; 496 specimens of 
es collected. eted in J Peru and Colombia 
of Brazilian 


toed y Dr. Bento Pickel; 
plan 


janine of Ven ts, 
colleted by José Saer; $11 ap en 

as ee 
a | of So 

lected in the mini ublie by 
E. J. Valeur; 311 spe 

‘from Op 

m0 hic prints of types of Aegi- 

- 19 economic a 

Fos: Georce L., Houston, Texas: 


271 specimens of plants tne Texas and 
New MaKe ait) 





Yucatan: 9 a 


-Lo iA RED 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida: 2 
“knees | cypress (gift) 

Fox, 


Michigan: 1 Set at oe rset i 
sugar map 
trunk of of tamarack (gift). 
Frank, 8. H., Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia: 1 specimen of tanbark (gift). 


GARFIELD PARK CONSERVATORY, Chi- 

saa 1 specimen of bamboo (gift). 
Proressor A. 0., Salt Lake 
cig eh: Utah: 48 specimens of plants (gift). 
GILLETT SAFFRON COMPANY, Chicago: 

1 specimen saffron (gift). 

GRAMS, Wiiuiamw F. C., Des Plaines, 
ae: plant specimen, 2 packets of 


sree Se oF HARVARD Unt- 
VERSITY, bridge, usetts: 
789 specimens of plants (exchange). 


SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
arma : 2 boards of long- 
f pine ine (gift). 


GRONEMANN, CakL F., Elgin, Illinois: 
6 plant specimens (gift). 
HAIsLER Actor Vereicater i Chi- 


ay ma 





et eee Ms Tallahassee, 
pecimens of planta (gift). 
Mas, EowaRD S., Hartford, 
2 specimens of plants 





sites 
Connecticut: 
(gift). 

HeLLMAyE, Dr. C. E., Chicago: 26 
specimens of orchids (gift). 

HERCULES Powper Company, Wil- 
ned (gl) Delaware: 1 sample of abietic 


HeEYWoopD-WAKEFIELD onrane 


(branch), Chicago: 1 chair seat (gift). 
Heywoop-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


ce), ner, Massachusetts: 

T chair oeat t (gift). 

Hp nave LuMBEeR COMPANY, 
Burns, | 2 boards of western 
larch (gift), 

HOFFMANN, RaLru, Santa Barbara, 
California: 105 specimens of California 
plants (gift). 


IMPERIAL Broom ComMPaNy Ch 
4 specimens of broom materials mates (a 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


PANY, Chi 5 s of eon 
and sisal - cago: § samples 





JARDIN 
lants 
a 
Just, Dr. TH., Notre Dame, Indiana: 
1 specimen of Indiana plant (gift). 
KALAMAZOO V) ‘ABLE PARCHMENT 
Company, , Kalamazoo, Michigan 5 
: &., New York: 3 


EKaRLine, J 
mens of ta f British H 
fait. plants from 


Keirh LuMper Company, Chicago: 
1 board of sycamore (gift) 

Emc, W. 0., Luwaer Company, 
Chicag: 2 boards of sugar maple (gift). 


KUTTNAUER AND FRANKE, Chicago: 
7 tobacco samples (gift). 


UE PRINCIPAL, 
Usa "105 sieainnene cl 
from Mexico and Guatemala 
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Lan 
Africa: 


eed Costa 
UFER, Mrs. BERTH 
bake Git Me Ee 


specimens of > plants from Switetlend 


a ae JAMES, Evanston, IIli- 
noia: 1 plant pf aca (gift). 


MEYER, JOHN “iy AND Son, C : 

De tobacco samp sphages sein 
Abaoetran the . New York: 

MT t abecimens 0 Honduras 
plants (gift 

Missournt Botanica, G GARDEN, St. 
Louis, Missouri: 1,987 gs , 
plants from southwestern United States 
(exchange). 


sees Se eee 
| aphiec prin descriptions c 
Flora Fhiminensis (gift). 


MonakcH LEATHER ComMPANy, Chi- 
cago: 4 leather samples (gift). 
NATIONAL HERBARIUM OF VICTORIA, 
South Yarra, Australia: 50 
of Australian plants (exchange). 
Nes, J., Lumeer Company, Libby, 
Montana: 7 wood apecinees om sd 


Bronx Park, Ne York: 249° photo. 
ew 
graphic prints, 2 plant specimens (ex- 


change). 

NIEUWLAND, Rev. J. A., Notre Dame, 
Indiana: 1 of orchid from 
Michigan (g 


Ee 
Mexico: 1280 spochuens cf Hiscien ise 


(gift). 

OSTERHOUT, Geonce E., Windsor, 
Colorado: 2 specimens of Colorado 
planta (gift). ; 

P 

Hr ee ge odes ae pO sehen. 
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keseaee Tota Sate Gin, 
_PoRSsILD, Dr. Morten P., Disko, 


365 specimens of plants 
from Greenland (exchange). 


m3 nt ee), 


ILLIAM, Indianapolis, 
Indios so a olart specimens (exchange). 
Be ee Cepak Company, Rich- 
ond, Virginia: 1 trunk and 2 boards 

a southern white cedar (gift). 


Satas, Jorce Garcla, Guatemala 
pity, epaenes on 4 specimens of plants 
uatemala 


cyt Wriuiam A., Belize, British 
Honduras: 155 specimens of plants from 





SCHOBLE, FRANK, AND COMPANY, 
New York: 28 samples of hats and hat- 
making materials (gift). 

MANUFAC- 


CeparR LUMBER 
TURING COMPANY, Seattle, Washington: 
heel section, ‘ie 2 boards 


‘AS Dias E COMPAN- 


SERRARIA FREIT 
———— wood speci- 


Par a cee ea Cont , Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island: 1 shuttle of per- 
oo wood, 1 shuttle of dogwood 

SHERFF, Dr. Earn E., Chicago: 15 
plant specimens (gift). 


SMITH, J. H., Venzmrs, [nc., Chicago: 
116 wenéered ‘panels of foreign woods 





SPENCE, Howarp, Southport, Eng- 
land: 3 wood specimens (gift). 
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STANDLEY, Pau. C., Chicago: 17 
, of Indiana plants (gift). 


a STETON, JOuN B. eer peetllh loner 
elphia, Pennsylvania: sam 
hats and hat-making materials (gift). 


STEVENS, PROFESSOR ©. A., State 
College Station, Fargo, North Dakota: 
Be sasaaere | North Dakota plants 
Y Seeviananee JuuiaN A., St. Louis 
one 1 plant specimen from from Texas 
Ne ge 

Ch. 
from Costa Rica (gift). 

Unirep StaTres DEPARTMENT tid 
AGRICULTURE, Spee eee 


DUSTRY, i berg rey D.¢C.: 1 apecionens 
of cotton bolls (gift). 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, OFFICE OF SYSTEMATIC 


AGrosToLocy, Washington, D.C.: 289 
specimens of grasses (exchange). 
BL erdbagee STATES pe eeiate M 
ra Al 
planta, 500 boars prints of 
plants (exchange). 


Universal Fitm EXcHANce, INc., 
re 3 : specimen of moving picture 


ye BOTANISKE Mu- 





cures (hanes. 
_ UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, DEPART- 





VAN CLEEF, Paun, Chicago: 1 trunk 
A ea on 1 sample of rubber 
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wera, I Ts AND Sons, New 
York: § specimens of mahogany and 








teak (gift). 

WwW bk R. O., P rt-of-S i F 
Trinidad: 3 spocim aM Trinidec 
plants (gift). 


WILLIAMSON VENEER Company, Bal- 
pen cr da 2 boards of Santa 


Wis0n, Proressor C. L., Prick 
New Hampshire: 135 


Barro Colorado Island plants Gif. 
Witte Memoria, Musecu, San An- 


tonio, Texas: 64 specimens of Texas 
plants (gift). 


WorTHINGTON, Dr. Harry C.., 
Forest, Illinois: 1 plant specimen tgitt) 
YALE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF FOREs- 
TRY, eee agg Connecticut: 83 speci- prints 
plants, photographic 
(gift); 121 ork nenciine ie 8 - 


ZAPHIRIO, A., ax Couanry, eee 
7 tobacco samples (gift). 





ZIMMERMAN, H. E., Mt. Morris, Ili- 
nois: 1 plant specimen (gift). 

ZINGG, eens M., Chicago: 
| of plants from seen 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 


Auprics, Jack, Oak Park, Illinois: 
| notre fossil coral—Delavan, Wis- 


“Auman MUSEUM oF NATURAL 
Hisrory, 'N New York: 6 shetnarante 


BaRNes, R. M., Lacon, Illinois: 
Marcasite concretion—Lacon, Illind 


nos 





| BIGANE, JouN, AND 


AND Sons, Chi 
8 specimens fossil plants—N: icaette 
Pennsylvania (gift). an 
FREDER 
cortisone New Yor Mois a 8 
horse “Man o° War" sand 
“erent K. &., 


ray i 


aunty, Utah 


ASURAL Hits- 


Tigris 2, England: 3 
trilobites— Wales (exchange). 


” Canam Wii J., Chicago: 2 
roche gpm maxi and Montana; 
Erizona; 8 bythe ten cuprite— Bisbee, 


ro 


Carr, Ratra M., New York: 2 
specimens chalcedony geodes—Uruguay 


oe Paes G., Manhattan, Nevada: 
2 minerala—Manhattan, 
(extents). 


pipe gece Rose Lawn, Indiana: 
Lower jaw of f foeail beavér—-Mount Ayr, 
Indiana (gift). 


ConamM, Georce M., Utica, New 
York: “box crystal”—Port 
Pada York (gift). 


Pipe Rucean T., BS = | 


1 
ruby to aeelly 





black Opal—-Anstralie (ol cif). 
ionic THEODORE H., Chicago: 

2 sand-lime 

Adama County. South Dakota (gift). 
Davis, Harry T., - 


North 
Carolina: Btched transient 6 af Randolph 
Canney meteorite — North Carolina 





Ecc : prestaanih C. Hamburg, Ger- 
phemuneis Okie Gh ee 
E : W. G., 
enttogg Shas i 
ee Morylond (exchange). 


River Forest, 
vertebrates— 


ely ai ll New York: 
te vase—Cumber- 
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Faber, E. B., Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado: 2 specimens fossil] pelex 
4 specimens foasil 


amblyped jaw—Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado (gift). 








Collected b various neon amor 14 
skulls sae of modern 
ae 


aes Texas: | 
beds—Carrizozo, 


a of liv 


Oxms a a 
Pisces: JuLrus, Sper 1 skull 

of American bison—Towa: 1 skull of 

black rhi "lke (gift). 
Guocmeas Brovootcas Supr.x Hous, 


Plone tat (Sect rere 


Grnpons, Patrice, Idaho: 
Photograph of pers tak > eit). 
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GLOSKI, JosErnA A., Brentwood 
Heights, California: 269 
pple (gift). 


RAHAM, ERNEST R., Chicago: 28 
onal aietines CoML), 


GREEN, Mora M., Ardmore, Penn- 
ere: Fosail shark’ 

harleaton, South Carolina; fomsil peleo- 
ypod—Caolumb us, Mississippi 


Fane a , J. K., Kansas City, Mic . 
a ertie County, Oklabona ( em E: 
JOHN, E. W., Clear Lake, Utah: 7 
ei foasil invertebrates—Utah 


a fossil : brachiopods Illinois: 1 group 
ra opode-— May ville Wis- 
cimen aragonite—Colorado 


Geitt). 


JONES, ROBERT B., Chicago: 15 speci- 


3 6 inverte- 
brate fossils—\ Faciaass bette Pats 


Bracken (gift. 
5 =o ncaa ioe 








LetL, FRANK; Ler., PAUL; Mason, 
Miss NAN; PATTERSON, BRYAN, Chieago: 
“6 specimens fossil plants and insects, 

specimen septarium—Braidwood, 
fllinbis (gift). 


LINNEMAN, JosEPH P., Buffalo, New 
York: 1 rpecimen galona and calcite— 
me ie evada; he) F gH sh 
Various Iecalities ecimens 

LIPMAN, ROBERT R.. Chicago: Cites 
of calcite ‘unnizon County, 
Colorado | iit). 


Los ANGELES ata pay Or HisTory, 
SCIENCE, AND ART, Los Cali- 
fornia: 1 skeleton each of { casil harse, 
eats et eed carnivore—Los Angeles, 

o ex 
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Mune, Rov, . 


Nebraska (gift). 
Muste RovaL pD'HmTrome WNatT- 
URELLE bE Be.cigue, Brussels, Bel- 
Skull and jaws of Rhinoceros 
= Belgium (ex- 


farkioriowiny 





Russet T., 
of s 





” New YORK ZOOLOGICAL Society, 
New York: 1 photograph of Asiatic 
horse (gift). 

NININcER, H. H.., ener C Sirota 
3 ot nection of th i fa aan ys 
te— exico (ex 
section and cast of Brule Soba 
es Nebraska (exchange and pur- 


Gitain p anteakoats D., at ee 


Brazil and Avadcalen tone (exchange)- 
pete Joun, Lakeside, Mi 


iron ore—Rolling 1 
Indiana (gift). 
Puitiirs, D. L., Little Rock, Ar- 
kanes: 10 specimens see Dah “2 
specimens. Ugnite, impregnated wi 


ag ak ae Ratan len ed eee Cali- 
eon: 2 polished specimens of 
and jasper—California; 9 rock zie 
mineral specimens—Nevada (gift). 
Pouca, done H., St. Louis, 
Missouri: specimen volborthi 
Stanton, Missouri (nift). 


Egon Some Avon, Tienes (Ct, 


" sncam, A druesoee tn Sear 
ew Jersey: otograph restora 
of Eohippus (gift). ‘ 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY OF 


STEWARD, W. G. 
10 specimens min Me I Saar a payer (gift). 


SWANE, RICHARD C., Chicago: 1 speci- 
men clay concretion—Kansas Hannes 


SWEET, 5. B., R., Bridgeport, Nebraska 
7 specimens aws of fossil 
vertebrates-—Bridgeport, Nebraska 
eile 


TRICKETT, North Sydney, New 
South Wales: “ap of Jenolan caves— 
Australia (gift). 


Von DRasek, FRANK, Cicero, Illinois: 


minerals and Sones 


100 specimens mi 





WALTHER, HERBERT C., Chicago: 26 
specimens rare metals (gilt). 

Wakp's NatTurRaAL Science Estan- 
LISHMENT, . New York: Pol- 
County ection with crust, of Adams 

d purchase). 


WENDLER, C., Geneve, Switzerland: 
Mass with crust of Olmedilla stone 
meteorite—Olmedilla de Alarcon, Spain 
(exchange). 


Wintums, C. &., C oe 
crinoid—Mission Creek, 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 


ABBOTT, THOMAS Bs raining, China: 
ABsoLoNn, Dr. Ses Czecho- 
slovakia: 2 cave salamandera——Cxecho- 
slovakia (gift). 


ALBRECHT, C. J., Homewood, Illinois: 
1 house Tilinois (gift). 


cricket— 
ANDERSSON, L | E. &., 
Canal Zone, Panama: 2 snakes, 2 
lizards, 2 bate—Panama (gift). 
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Baker, J. 5., Charlevoix, Michigan: 
Michigan 


1 walking stick— (gift). 


Baum, JAMES E., JE., Lake Forest, 
Illinois: 4 
Persia (gift), 


goats, 2 wild asses— 





» Pr Rupoura, Co- 
Missouri: 1 Fowler's toad— 
BEREK, Frank J., Chicago: 1 rattle 
aahe-e Ww hetiog, Illinois (gift). 
E , THOMAS K., a 2 snakes 
—Cikse, fisconsin (gif 
Bora, 0. W., Chicago: 4 ichneu- 
mon flies—Indianapolis, I ndiana (gift). 


BRANDER, A. A. Dunpar, Elgin, 
Scotland: 2 mounted birds, 17 birdskins 
—England (gift). 

Britise Museum (NATURAL 
TORY), London, England: 108 sro 
skins and skulla—Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, South America (exchange). 


Burt, Dr. CHARLES E., Winfield, 
Kansas: 1 cko—Garagoa, Colombia; 
and aig 0 ear 6 snakes—Various 
localities (gift). 


CaARSLEY, Hakotp, Waukegan, IIli- 
nois: 4 beetles—Beach, Illinois (gift). 
Cuen, Dr. K. K., Indianapolis, 
Indiana: { Japanese toads—Tokyo, 


Cucina: pe SiATURAl 
HISTORY, Cincinnati, “Ohio: 39 sala- 
manders-—North Cerelinn aod Tennes- 


San Fran 
19 ‘Alnskos . Francisco, Cali: f 
Bay cae Alaska (gift). 


CLow, Harry, Plainfield, Illinois: 1 
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Conover, H. B., Chicago: 3 
Rica and Panama pity 70 bird- 
skins—Ecuador (exchange); 6 


goose— Currituck Pee | erg Caro- 


(gift : ; 2 hawks —Mosqueruls, “hy oa 


CRONICAN, Mrs. W. P., Homewood, 
fee 1 fox snake—lIllinois (gift). 


ANIEL, Mrs. Nora, Kuttawa, Ken- 
eucy t l horned corydalis—Kentucky 


Davis, D, Dwicat, Naperville, Illi- 


nois: 13 mammals, 28 frogs and rier eo 
1 turtle, 4 snakes— Houston cone 


Minnesota; 1 F 
1 snake—Naperville, nee on. 
Davis, T. GUNNING, Chicago: 1 
squirrel monkey— Paraguay (gift). 
E1cst1, E. W., Matteson, Illinois: 1 
cicada—Illinois (gift). 
ERWIN " F., Boise City, 
Idaho: 7 bugs, 1 bestle“Idaho (gift). 
EVERARD, R. H., Arusha, Africa: 
1 scal anteater—Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, Africa (gift). 
odin, Se Chas tie 
i on oin’ 
—Rutba Post, Irak (gift). 
FIELD, MARSHALL, New York: 4 lions 
—Africa’ (gift). 
eet ag age te AA acc osioe 
. Albrecht Harold 


Collected by Ge 
as to Indo-China sare mammal skins 
and skulls, 1 box accessories—Indo 


G. Carey, Jr., and 
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Collected 1 Peicnsiid geet hoary 
lrg eae 1 ae 

Collected by W. D. Hambly (Fred 
erick H. Rawson Field Museum 
dition to West Africa): 
without skulls, 2 in- 


Collected b Hine (Field Mu- 
seum ced At ition to Cali- 
nest—Cali- 


fornia): 177 birds, 1 bird's 
fornia. 


Collected by John Moyer: 3 birds— 
Pistakee Bay, Illinois 

Collected by John Moyer and W. A. 
Weber: 11 birds—Sparland, Illinois. 

Collected by Bryan Patterson (Mar- 
shall Field Peltonen Expedition 
* Collected b oa lin C, ‘Basho (Mae (Mar- 

a oO orn 

shall Fiel a Brazilian E Expediti Hon): 


shells Matto Grosso, 


(Vernay-Lang Kalahari Expedition): 
185 mammal skins and skulls, 12 large 

Angola and Kala- 
hack Dowek, Atha 


ion): 25 mam- 
mal tall ay atria. Africa. 


Purchases: 39 small mammal skins 
and es 9 native mamma! skins, 1 
lorthwestern Rho exia, Africa: 

6 frogs, 25 lizards, 10 snakes, ag batro 
Kleinzee, uth 


2 scorpions, 3 insectse— 

animes b Giltath frome. 2 haired 
Cameroons, West Africa; 7 weasel skins 
and skulls—Point Barrow, Alaska: oo 
small mammal skins and skulls—Tucu- 
man, Argentina; 23 rodent skins and 
ekulla—Western Argentina; 3 birds— 
Huachuca Mountains, Arizona; 1 mar- 
su 1 anteater skin and skeleton, 1 
nt, 6 oes embryos, 30 frogs, 
2 turtles—West 






Austria: 
ance 5 ratfish— 
; 7 birds— 

mammal skins 








martens—Tibet; 6 salamander and 


FEAR, CH Cicero, [linois: 1 
mud GeRS iver, a wag 





F , A. J. AND Eeoton E. 
G., Chicago: 12 salamanders, 3 fishes— 
Turkey Run, Indiana (gift). 


FRiesser, Jus, Chicago: 2 sphinx 
mothsa—Chicago (gift). 2 
Fiieteitaten. RALPH, Homewood, pt 
1 tiger salamander—Homewood, Illi- 
nois (gift). 
Visco 


FURNESS, Invernesshire, 
Scotland: 2 Scotch vet deer Levinas: 
shire, Seotland (gift). 


GENERAL BroLocicaL Surety House, 


eee 1 sa a sae ‘fnis: 1 akin og Makes 


shar —K 
= Georgi 2 ture 1 scarlet rag ge oc 
Florida; 1 brown bet Dubuque lowa; 


rogs— 
in, 2 


nosed snake—Various, localities (gift 
GERHARD, W 71 aaa 
SC eeay and tint (gift). 


_ Grant, Mason CHAPMAN, San J 

Porto Rico: 21 rors Ser Rieo (gift). 
GRANT, C. P., St 1 red fox 

oe —Wilmington, Illinois (gift). 


UTHRIE, Dre. Mary J., Columbia 
= 16 bats—Rocheport, Missouri 
WILLIAM P., 


RE. Grosse Pointe 
higan: 10 mammals—Various 
ies (exchange). 
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Hesarp, Morcan, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania: 34 
western United States an "Mexico (ex- 


HELMare, Dr. AND Mrs. C. 
Chicago: 226 insects—Bavaria Seo 
Switzerland (gift). 


, Dr. Wiriuiam F., Chi- 
butterflies—Selma 


ae 21 bu A, Alabama 
Hess, Mrs. Wituiam H., Madison, 
Wisconsin: 1 weaverbird’s nest—India 
(gift). 
HInE, ASHLEY 
Btrieve earn aang Aicianee 10 
bird-lice—Chicago (gift). 
_ Hrxon, G. C., Chicago: 2 muskalonge 
headia—Sayner, Wisconsin (gift). 
HOFFMAN, C. Von, New York: 1 ant 
-Formosa (j 
Jenny Stiutom, Chie 
thicago tt). 
Oak Park, Dlinois: 15 


A sire 
Huu, C. Me 
fly larvae (gift). 
JORDAN, Dr. Karu, Tring, Herts, 
50 mammal skins with 49 
Europe and Africa (gift). 
Pnedea, B Chicago: 1 ichneumon 
fy—Chicago (eit) 
G., Homewood, 


, Chicago: 3 ribbon 
. Titinols; 1 Blanding's 
corte Orland. ‘ark, Illinois; 1 mole 
2am Park, ‘Illinois (gift). 
wis, CHARLES, Elmwood Park, 

Minos: 1 house centipede—Llinois 

Livcotn Park Commisston, Chicago: 
1 lion skull (gift). 

Lisp, G. W., Chicago: 2 camel 
crickets—Chicago (gift). 


LIEB: Em, Chi 
secis—ilinala, Ida and 
Lownie, D. C., Chicago: 345 sala- 
manders—Great Smoky 


Mountains, 
Tennessee (gift). 


McGovern, DE. WIDLtaM a 
Evanston, Illinois: 1 monkey wit hout 
ekull, 4 birds—Rio Negro, Brazil (gift). 


: 402 in- 
ashington 
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Mooney, J. J., pein, Tilinois: 
8 frogs—lllinois (gift 
Moore, H. G., Per Illinois: 1 rail 
skeleton—Tristan Cunha Island 
(gift). 
Mover, Joun, Chicago: 20 insectsa— 
Illinois and Wisconsin (gift). 


MUseUM oF COMPARATIVE oe 
assachusetta 


Cambri 

skins an: lle—T anganyika Territory 
(exchange); amanders, 3 frogs, 6 
Scot i BE He 4 turtles, 1 caiman, 
1 African crocodile—Various localities 
(exchange); 198 sea urchina—Europe 
and North America (gift). 


NECKER, WALTER Sif Chi : 28 









salamanders, 4 B sooth tree Togs— 
Sevier County, Tennessee (gift). 

NEVILLE, RUSSELL , Ili- 
nois: 2 peer Nope mis Neat + arg, 
Missouri (gift). 


O'Brien, WILLIAM, Chicago: 15 ticks 
—Rainy River, Ontario (gift). 


O’ CONNOR, ar ee Chicago: 1 king- 


PARE, De. pean Champaign, 
ois: 13 beetles—Ohio, New Mexico 
and Washington (gift). 
PatTrerson, Bryan, Chicago: ate in- 
sects—Meadville, Nebraska (gift). 


PATTERSON, JAMES, Plainfield, 
nois: 1 swamp tree ce frog—_Will Chaty: 
Illinois (gift). 


GORDON 5. Batavia, Hhi- 


it 
Mi 
Pata, Karu, Chicago: 1 green lizard 

—Dalmatia, Austria (gift). 
Santiago, 


PLATT, 
Chile: 4 rodent sins and skulls, 16 
birds—Santiago, Chile (exchange). 
Purraa, F. C., Chicago: 1 leech, 1 
dragon fly—Minnesota (gift). 
Psota, Dr. Frank J., Chicago: 
damsel flies—Mindanao, Phili ppine 1 


anor 3 scorpions, 1 mantis 


Texas (gift). 
, Mas. C. J., Oak Park, Illinois: 
llow-bellied fiycatcher—Oak Park, 
ois ae 
Romano, W j “ranger hee ‘ in- 
City, M 
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Minos: 18 sakes Bran Winois; 
ie Seagr peimer Tile ie (gift), 


SASKO, V. Chicago: 3 beetles—Sul- 
sine futines UGE ik gift). 
Scamiot, F. J. W., Madison, Wis 


1 flying squirrel, 1 vairio thal 2 
fox mates, puntad trtle~"Wiaconsn 


clgydpal igs M., Homewood, Illi- 
nois: 9 snakes, soft-shelled turtle— 
Wisconsin (gift 4H 


SCHMIDT, Kart P., Homewood, IIli- 
nois: 1 red-backed salamander, ll 
northern akinks—Wisconsin; 1 frog— 
Porto Rico (gift). 


SCHNEIRLA, Dr. T. C., New York: 
244 antsa—North America peer 


SETON, ee GRACE Tuourson, 
Greenwich, pieces bd bats, 3 
Philippine Is- 


SHEDD, JOHN G., AQUARIUM, Chicago: 
1 Florida manatee—Florida: 9 turtles— 
aod hed gy ooo lag panther Oh 
turtle, 1 marine iguana, 72 fishes 
Various ra 15 


SMITH, oo Manhattan, 
Kansas: 15 3 Rime Texas 
and New one (gift). 


STEPHEN, JOHN L., Chicago: 1 grass- 
ho pper—Florida (gift), 


STEVENS, GEORGE M., Marcella, 
White Rives, ore giant mapping turtle— 


Mab gee eS Sa Wash- 
: 4 Garces sking 





SWANE, R. C., Chicago: 1 hornet's 


Topp, J. D., Chicago: 2 spiders, 1 
sphinx moth—Chicago (gift). 





‘WALTERS, LEON 8 snakes 
—North Dakota: ‘ ‘ick omodo In- 


land, Dutch East I ndies (gift). 
Waters, Caprain R. J., Miami, 
: 2 fis Florida (gift). 


Wasson, egy Chi : 1 bird- 


skin—E 


WEBER, senthe ot Evanston, IIi- 
nois: 10 mammal skins and and slculls— 
Nebraska and Canada kexcoange);. = 
birds— Wisconsin; 1 


aa 88 hes ee Vo 
Mian 
snakes" Montana and British Columbia 


Weep, Atrrep C., Chicago: 7 snakes 
—Chicago (gift). 

WuHite, Captain Haro A., New 
York: 33 negatives of antelopes. (gift). 


Phd tiens T. M., Park Ridge, Illinois: 
green snake—Illinois (gift). 


ee A. 3., Chicago: 48 aala- 
manders, 2 snakes—Tennessee (gift). 


Wotcott, A. B., Downers Grove, 
ci 1 spider, 46 insects—IIlinois 
WONDER, BEANE Ss Chicago: La 
t—Chicago: mammal skulls, 3 


mamma! ms 15 mammal! skins 
and skulla — No Pathog lon naey thane 
nesses; 18 North Caro- 
ling 
WUREMBRAND, CountT DE&GENHARD, 
Vienna, Austria: 1 mounted capercaillie 
—Austria (gift). 
Fishing Ge dele dete) Pirates’ Cove 
: 1 large tarpon 


~Fierlas 


Wricut, Txusston, Birmingham, 
one 1 pine warbler—Alabama 
ZINGG, RoBERt M., Chi 
mamma! skins pre skulls, 26 "3 
frogs and toads, 42 lizards, 15 snakes— 
ua, Mexico (gift). 


RAYMOND FOUNDATION 


ATLAS CEMENT ComPany, Chi 
Illinois: 2 motion 
Mountain to Cement Sack (gift). 


New York: 


cago, FIELD, Mrs. MARSHALL, 
motion picture reels, From 2,800 feet of 16 mm. film on Africs 
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14 negatives for extension lectures; 33 
prints for files. 
Ware, Capramny Haroip A., New 


York:2 reels and 2 negatives of African 
Animals (gift). 


DIVISION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


UCKLAND INSTITUTE AND MUSEUM, 
Anevoed. New Zealand: 9 photographa 
of Maori types (exchange). 


. Don F., Lewistown, 
ee of Dickson 


Dickson, Dr 
Illinois: 6 pho 
Mound burials 


FIELD, Henry, Chicago: 9 portraits 
and group pictures of natives—Kish, 
Irak (gift). 


FreLp MUSEUM OF NATURAL History: 
Made by Division of Photography: 
25,284 prints, 3,210 negatives, 401 


stereopticon slides, 244 enlargements 
and 2] transparent labels. 


rte Developed for expeditions: 207 nega- 


Made by Dr. Paul S. Martin: 100 
negatives of Lowry ruin, Colorado. 

Made by J. Eric Thompson: eed 
negatives of natives and views 
in Guatemala and Brit pa 


Purchases: 30 photogra 
of Australian aborigines, aps of types Captain 


Kilroy Harris; 130 caeaiivas of siya 
of central and eastern Europe 
the Anthropological Institute, ge: 


LIBRARY 
LIST OF DONORS AND EXCHANGES 
(Accessions are by exchange, unless otherwise designated) 
FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


AFRICA 


Albany Museum, Grahamstown. 
Botanical Survey of South Africa, 
Pretoria. 


Durban Museum, Durban. “he 

Africa and Uganda Na 
tory Society: airobi. 
Exploration Society of Egypt, Cairo. 
Geological Society, Johannesburg. 
Institut d’Egypte, Cairo. 
Ministry of Public Works, Cairo, 
Nasionale Museum, Bloemfontein. 
Natal Museum, Pietermaritzburg. 
Rhodesia Museum, Bulawayo. 
See oes of Soate ABI, Cone 
own. 


_ Scientific Association of Rhodesia, 


Société d'Histoire Naturelle de I'Af- 
rique du Nord, Algiers. 
Société de Géographied' Alger, Algiers. 
Société des Sciences Naturelles du 


Maroc, 


seen enon ae 
South African Museum, Cape Town. 
Station Océanographique, Salammbo. 
Transvaal Museum, Pretoria. 
University of Stellenbosch, Stellen- 


University of Witwatersrand, Johan- 


ARGENTINA 
Ministerio de Agricultura, Buenos 


Museo de La Plata, La Plata. 


Museo Nacional de Historia Natural 
“Bernardino Rivadavia,” Buenos Aires. 


Sociedad Argentina de Ciencias 
Naturales, Buenos Aires. 


Sociedad Physis, Buenos Aires. 
Universidad Nacional, Buenos Aires. 


Universidad Nacional de Tucumén, 
‘Tucuman. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Australian Museum, Sydney. 
a Garden of Adelaide, Adelaide. 
Botanic Gardens and Government 
Domains, Sydney 
Commonwealth of Australia, Mel- 
bourne. 


Council for Scientific and Industrial 
ch, Melbourne. 
Department of Agriculture, Adelaide. 
Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. 
Department of Agriculture, Hobart. 
Department of Agriculture, Sydney. 
arses ennai of Agriculture, Welling- 


PT tees of Fisheries, Sydney. 
Department of Mines, Brisbane, 
Department of Mines, Sydney. 
Field Naturalists’ Club, Brisbane. 
Field Naturalists’ Club, Melbourne. 
Forestry Commission, Sydney (gift). 
Geological Survey, Perth. 
Geol cae mee of New South 
Wales, 
Great Cc 
bent : Barre Reef Committee, Bris- 
Linnean society of New South Wales, 


” Melbourne University, Melbourne. 
Stary ici Society of South Aus- 


par dagayo Libtary, Museum and Art 
, Adelaide. 


Public Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery, Melbourne. 


Queensland State Forest Servi 
Brisbane (gift). * 


Soci of 
trains, South Auntralion Eeegch Ale” 
laide. 

Royal Society of New South Wales, 
in i of South A i 


Royal Society of Tasmania, Hobart. 
en Society of Western Australia, 


vieheae eocloeical and Acclimatization 
Society, M 


saya, Zologial Society of New 


South Australian Museum, Adelaide. 
Technological Museum, - = ,TuUneYy. 


AUSTRIA 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Vienna. 


_ Anthropos Administration, Vienna. 
Landesamt fir Fremdenverkehr, 
Kirnten. 


Naturhistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
Hine atingat esr Verein fir 
” Universitit, Vi Vienna. 


Verein der Freunde Asiatischer Kunst 
und Kultur, Vienna. 


Fie Botanica Gesellachaft, 


Zoologischea Institut, Graz. 
BELGIUM 


Direction d'Agriculture, Brussels. 
ee Botanique Léo Errera, Brus- 


Institut des Colonies, Brussels. 

Instituts Solvay, Brussels. 

Jardin Botanique de l"Etat, Brussels. 

Muscte du Congo, Brussels. 

Musée a d'Histoire Naturelle de 
Belgique, Erussels. 

Musées (du Ch tenaire, 
Brussels a aise: 


Nederlandsch sree Ghee 
(Plantenziekten 





latest Royale d’Archéologie, Brus- 


Université de Louvain, Louvain. 
BORNEO 

Sarawak Museum, Sarawak. 
BRAZIL 


de fendemila Brasileira de Sciencias, Rio 
Biblioteca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 
Instituto de Butantun, So Paulo. 


JAN, 1932 
Instituto Oswaldo Cruz, Rio de 
Jena 
Museo Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 


> corte gesgrpdbsar ages 


rod hep er aphasia 
Obras Publicas, Sto Paul 


Mri SA ey e Mineralogico, Rio 
BRITISH GUIANA 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 


t of , ‘ture, Bridge- 
eek 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Agriculture, Port of Spain, 


CANADA 


Historical and Scientific Associa- 
Columbia. 


ent of 
dad. 


_epartnant of Mines, Ottawa, On- 
siete of Mines, Toronto, On- 
tario. 


p ent of the Interior, Geolog- 
rvey, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Entomological Society of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
oer University, Montreal, Que- 


Museum of Zoology, Ottawa, On- 
; National Museum, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Nova Scotian [natitute of Natural 
Sciences, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. 
Provincial Museum, Regina, Sas 
katchewan. 
Provincial Museum, Toronto, On- 
tario. 


Provincial Museum, Victoria, British 
Columbia. 





Université de Montreal, Montreal, 
Quebec. 
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Université Laval, Quebec, Quebec. 
oe of Toronto, Toronto, On- 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Museo Nacional, San José, Costa 
CEYLON 


Colombo Museum, Colombo. 
Department of Agriculture, Colombo. 


CHILE 


Biblioteca Nacional, Santiago. 
- Museo Historico Nacional de Chile, 
Santiago. 

Museo Nacional, Santiago. 

Revista de Bibliografia, Santiago. 
Sociedad de Biologia de Concepciin, 

cepeidn. 


Con 
CHINA 

Botanical and Forestry Department, 
Hong Kong. 

Bureau of Entomology of Chekiang 
Province, Hangchow (gift). 

Fan Memorial Institute of Biology, 
Peiping. _ 

Geological Survey, Peiping. 

Geological Survey of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, Canton. 

Hong Kong Naturalist, Hong Kong. 

Lingnan University, Canton. 

Metropolitan Museum of Natural 
History, Nanking. 

Nanking University, Nanking. 

National Library, Peiping. 
A ae Research Institute, Shang- 


Science Society of China, Shanghal 

Society of Natural History, Peiping. 

Sun Yatsen University, College of 
Agriculture, Botanical Institute, Can- 
ton. 

University of Nanking, Nanking. 

Yenching University, Peiping. 


COLOMBIA 
Ministerio de Industrias, Bogoti. 
Sociedad Colombiana de Ciencias 
Naturales, Bogota. 
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CUBA 
Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Deutscher RS Ear wienenschatitichs- 
Medizinischer Verein Béhmen 
“Lotos,” Prague. 

Karlova Universita, Prague. 

Narodniho Musea, Prague. 

Societas Entomologicae, Warsaw. 

Société Royale des Sciences de 
Bohéme, Prague. 

DENMARK 

Danish ‘ition ta Arctic—Fifth 
Thule Expedition, Copenhagen. 

Dansk Botanisk Forening, Copen- 
“Dansk Geologisk Forening, Copen- 

Dansk Naturhistorisk Forening, Co- 

‘Dansk Ornithologisk Forening, Co- 


Kommission for Videnskabelige U 
deraggelser i Grénland, Copenhagen. = 
c Universitet-Zoologiske Museum, 


ECUADOR 
PeUnEer PD MALAY STATES 


(Department of Agriculture. Kuala 


pac aP Malay States Museum, 
Kuala Lumpur 


Malayan Agricultural Society, Kuala 


ee Museum, Singapore. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Malayan 


Academia 
Quit 





FIJI ISLANDS 
sing/!ors. 





ietas an pro: Paani: Flore: Pentics, 


Siecenac 3 Museo, Helsingfors. 
FRANCE 

Ecole d’Anthropologie, Paris. 

Musée Guimet, Paris. 

Musée d'Histoire Naturelle, Mar- 


Muséum National d'Histoire Natu- 
relle, Paris. 


Nature, Paris. 

Société Botanique de France, Paris. 

Société Dauphinoise d’Ethnologie et 
d'Anthropologie, Grenoble. 

Société di cul Sciences et 
Pies ‘Agriculture, 

Société d'Histoire Naturelle d’Arden- 
nes, Ardennes. 

société d'Histoire Naturelle, Tou- 


Société de Géographie, Paris. 

Société des Américanistes, Paris, 

Société Géologique du Nord, Lille. 

Société Linnéenne, Bordeaux. 

cei hd Nationale d’Acclimatation de 
France, Paris. 

Société Nationale d’Horticulture de 


France, Paris. 
Société Scientifique du Bourbonnais 

ot thr Contre de France: Moulins. 
Société Zoologique de France, Paris. 

oe de Montpellier, Montpel- 


GERMANY 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Hei 
delberg. a 





Deutsche Dendrol che Gesell- 
echaft, am: “ 


JAN. 1932 


Deutache Gesellachaft fir Sdugetier- 
kunde, Berlin. 

Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesell- 
schaft, Leipzig. 

Deutacher Seefischerei Verein, Berlin. 
Friedrich Wilhelms Universitit, Ber- 


Geographische Gesellachaft, Munich. 
Godte-Suaeet-Uarversitat, Géttin- 


Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Tadbate: 
Gesellachaft Naturforschender 
Berlin. 


Gesellschaft zur Beféirderung der 
Mar- 


ee Naturwissenschaften, 


"Hamburgiache Universitit, Hamburg. 
Hessische Geologische Landesanstalt, 
Darmstadt. 


Hessische Ludwigs Universitit, Gies- 


sen, 
Ibero-Amerikanisches Institut, Berlin. 
Museum fiir Mineralogie, Geo 

und Vorgeschichte, bea yy = 

Museum fir Tierkunde und Vilker- 
Museum fiir Véilkerkunde, Berlin. 
Museum fiir Vilkerkunde, Hamburg. 


Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Gorlitz. 
PEN teal ose Gesellschaft, Han- 


 Wabechistoriacher Verein der Preus- 
sischen Kheinlande und Westfalens, 


| Naturwissenschaftliche Gesellschaft, 
Chemnitz. 
men. 

Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein, 
Schleewig-Holstein, Kiel. 
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Verein fir Erdkunde, Leipzig. 
Verein fir Vaterliindische Natur- 
kunde, Wiirttemberg. 
Verein fiir Volkskunde, Berlin. 
Verwaltung der Staat 
fiir Kunst od Wissenechatt, Drenion 
/oologisches Museum, Berlin. 
Zoologisches Museum, Hamburg. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
NenrantisuncasT as 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Ashmolean Natural History Society, 


Oxford 
Birmi Natural History and 
Philosophical Society, Birmingham. 


Brighton and Hove Natural History 
and Philosophical Society, Brighton. 

Bristol Museum, Bristol. 

British Library of Political Science, 
London. 

British Museum, London. 

British Museum (Natural History), 
London. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
Cambridge. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
Cambridge. 

Cambridge University, Cambridge. 

Dove Marine Laboratory, Culler- 
coats. 


Fisheries Board, Edinburgh. 
Geological Society, Liverpool. | 
Geological sr Ss of England and 
Wales, London 
Bhai ag Survey of Scotland, Edin- 


Geologists’ Association, London. 

Hull Museum, Hull. 

Japan Society of London, London. 

Lancashire Sea Fisheries Laboratory, 
Liverpool. 


Leicester Museum, Art Gallery and 
Leicester. 


rei 
Linnean Society, London. 
saree Biological Society, Liver- 


ical Society, Freire hg 
Manchester Museum, Manchester. 
Marine Biological Association, Ply- 


ia 
Marine Biological Station, Liverpool. 
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National Indian Association, London. 
National Library of Wales, Aber- 
ystwyth. 


| National Museum of Wales, Cardiif. 
Natural History Society, Glasgow. 


of N 
chambered, Durbar and and New ‘eth: 
on-Tyne, N pon-Tyne. 


Nataraliste’ pats Cardiff 
oo Ceramic Society, London 
Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, 
Ipswich. 
Royal Anthro Institute of 
Genet Brite mak tekend, London. 
| Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and | , London. 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
Royal Colonial Institute, London. 
Royal Geographical Society, London. 
Royal Horticultural Society, London. 
Royal Society, London. 
Royal Society of Arta, London. 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Edin- 


“School of Oriental Studies, London. 
Society of Antiquaries, Edinburgh. 
Society of Antiquaries, London. 
South London Eevomologcal and 
Natural History pres, tne 
Wre 

Speleological Society, Bristol. 

Tring Zoological Museum, Tring. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
London. 

GUATEMALA 
Sociedad de G fia e Histori 
HUNGARY 

M r Termésazettudomanyi Tir- 
Musée National e Hongrois, Buda- 
4 INDIA 
Anthropological Society, Bombay. 

ee Department, Hydera- 





HISTOR ¥—REPORTS, Vou. IX 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
chy and Orissa Research Society, 
Pa 


Prince of Wales Museum of West 
Ryojun College of Engineering, Ryo- 


jun. 
University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 
Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta. 
IRELAND 


Belfast Natural History and Philo- 
sophical Society, Belfast. 


Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, Bel- 


fast. 


National Museum, Dublin. - 
ee cntyes Department 
Botany, Beif cit 

Teeel isis Asndance Saini: 
Royal Society, Dublin. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 
University of Dublin, Dublin. 

ITALY 

Museo Civico di Storia Naturale, 
Genoa. 

R. Accademia delle Scienze, Naples. 
R. Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 
R. Accademia d'Italia, Rome. 

R. Accademia Nazionale del Lincei, 
Rome, 

R. Orto Botanico Giardino Coloniale, 
Palermo. 

RK. Scuola Superiore di Agricoltura, 
Portici. 


R. Societaé Geografica Italiana, Rome. — 
Societa Botanica Italiana, Florence. 
Societa dei Naturalisti, Naples. 

Societa Italiana d'Antropologia ¢ 
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Societa Italiana di Scienze Naturali, 
Milar 


~ Societa Reale di Napoli, Naples. 
Societh Romana d'Antropologia, 


oe Toscana di Scienze Naturali, 
Universita, Genoa. 
Universita di Napoli, Museo Zoolo- 
gico, Naples. 
JAPAN 
Biogeographical Society, Tokyo. 
Chg te apron of Agriculture of For- 


sgeebiche 
Gesellachaft fir Natur- und 
Volkericunde Ostasiens, Tokyo. 





ae University, Hiroshima 
Hokkaido Imperial University, Sap- 


poro. 
eet Academy of Nabe Tokyo. 


Statin, Nishigaha, Tokyo 
Imperial Geological Society, “Tokyo. 
Imperial Geological Survey, Tokyo. 
Imperial Household Museums, Tokyo. 
Imperial University, Kyoto. 
Imperial University, Tokyo. 
Kyushu University, Fukuoka (gift). 
Miyazaki Imperial Col of Agri- 

culture and Forestry, Miya 

tion, Tokyo. 
National Research Council, Tokyo. 
Ornithological Society, Tokyo. 
Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai. 
Tokyo Botanical Society, Tokyo. 
Tottori Agricultural College, Tottori. 


JAVA 


Bataviaasch Genootschap en Recht- 
shoogeschool, Weltevreden. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kun- 
sten en Wetenschappen, Batavia. 

wine of Agriculture, Buiten- 


Jardin Botanique, Weltevreden. 
Java Institute, Weltevreden. 


MEXICO 
Instituto"de Biologia, Mexico. 
Instituto Geologico de Mexico, Mex- 


ico. 
snag Tekh prea Par de ga ea as 
toria y Etnologia, M 


Sociedad Cientifica “Antonio Alzate,” 


iva Limitada Pro- 
, Mazatlan (gift). 


Rae’ ae Aabcpebeia st eee 
hosts, Mexion: 
Sociedad de Cece 2 ee 


cultura 





NETHERLANDS 


Koloniaal Instituut, Amsterdam. 

K. Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, 
The Hague. 

K. Nederlandsch Aardrijkundig Gen- 
ootschap, Amsterdam. 

Landbouwhoogerschool, Wageningen. 

Nederlandsch Vogelkundigen Club, 
Leiden. 
ete Dierkunde Vereeni- 

g, 

Nederlandsche Ornithologische Ver- 
eeniging, Utrecht. 

Nederlandsche 
kundige Vereeniging, Wageningen. 

Big Ethnographisch Museum, Lei- 


ne Bills Geol Geologisch-Mineralogiseh Mu- 

peers Herbarium: Leiden. 

Rijks Museum van Natuurlijke His- 
torie, Leiden. | 

NEW ZEALAND 

Auckland Institute and Museum, 
Wellington. 

Canterbury Museum, Christchurch. 


Cawthron Institute, Nelson. 
a of Agriculture, Welling- 


otal of Mines, Geological 
Survey, Wellington. 
New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 


Plantenziekten- 
W 
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Bergen Museum, Bergen. 
Norges Geologiske Undersgkelse, Oslo. 
Norges Svalbard og Ishava Under- 
Norak Geologisk Forening, Oslo. 
Norsk Ornithologisk Forening, Oslo. 
Norske Geografiske Selskab, Oslo. 
Norske Videnskapeakademi, Oslo. 
See ene ras nr Steen Venom OLN 


Tromso Museum, Tromso. 
Zoologiske Museum, Oslo. 


PALESTINE 


Institute of Agriculture and Natural 
History, Tel-Aviv. 
Institutum Historiae Naturalis, Jeru- 
salem. 


Jewish Dd aia and University Li- 
brary, Jerusalem 


PANAMA 
Canal Zone Plant Introduction Gar- 
dens, Panama (gift). 
PERU 


Archivo Nacional, Lima. 
Sociedad Gootigics del Peru, Lima. 
Universidad, Cuzco. 


POLAND 


ante connie Cee Seiencen| Ch 
des Arts, Cracow 


Musei Zoologici Polonici, Waraaw. 
Panstwowego Muzeum  Archeol 
gicenego, Warsaw. “2 

Société Botanique de Pologne, War- 


BAW. 
Uniwersytet Pornanski, Posen. 
Uniwersytet Warszawski, Warsaw. 





Universidade — Coimbra, M 
donee Coie _— 


ROUMANIA 


Jardin et Musée Botaniques, Cluj. 
Université de Jassy, Jassy. 


Sociedad Ezpaficla de Antropologia, 
Etnografia y Prehistoria, Sneropolon! 

Sociedad Espafiola de Historia 
Natural, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. 





Schweizerische Entomoicsische 
Gesellschaft, Bern. 
Schweizerische Gesellschaft {ir Volks- 
kunde, Basel. 
Société de ee et d'Histoire 


Naturelle, Geneva. 

ye ements ae 
1 Société Helvétique den Sciences 
«Société Neuchateloise de Géographie, 
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UNION OF SOCIALISTIC 

SOVIET REPUBLICS 
Abhasian Scientific Society, Suchum. 
Académie des Sciences, Leningrad. 
Botanical Garden, Leningrad. 
Eesti Rahva Museum, Tartu. 
Institut dea Recherches, Voronez. 
_ Anstitute for Plant Protection, Len- 


Institute of A M and 
: a pate ineralogy 
Société dea Naturalistes, Leningrad. 


Université de l'Asie Centrale, Tash- 
kent. 
URUGUAY 
Parteners Perferaciones, 
Geologia y 
Tera Botéinico, Montevideo (gift). 
VENEZUELA 
Cultura Venezolana, Caracas. 


DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 


ARIZONA 
Arizona Museum, Phoenix. 
Arizona University, Tucson. 


AREANSAS 
nr Geological Survey, Little Rock 


Balboa Park Museum, San Diego. 
California Academy of Sciences, San 


r Ornithologi Club, Holly- 
Cooper ogical 


County Free Library, Los Angeles. 
Department of Agriculture, Sacra- 
mento (gift). 

dc ao a gee ara Sacra- 


Her Huntington Library and 
Henge: San Marino (gift). 


Dies History Museum, San Diego. 
Pomona College, Claremont. 
— Public Library, Riverside 


(gift 
San Diego Zoological Society, San 
| ‘Santa Barbara Museum, Santa Bar- 
je Sctipps Institution of Biological Re- 
apices of Natural History, San 
Diego. 
Southern California Academy of 
Stanford University, Stanford. 


State Mining Bureau, Sacramento. 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Ty eine a of Southern California, 


COLORADO 
ri Scene Experiment Station, Fort 


esecer of Mines, Denver. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 
Denver Art Museum, Denver (gift). 
Museum of Natural History, Denver. 


Haven 


~ Children’s Museum, Hartford (gift). 
Connecticut Academy of Arte and 
Osborn Botanical Laboratory, New 
Haven. 
sae Board of Fisheries and Game, 
State te Gea and Natural History 
Survey, rae 
Yale University, New Haven. 
FLORIDA 
State Geological Survey, Tallahassee, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
GEORGIA 
Geological Survey, Atlanta. 
HAWAII 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Honolulu. 





Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
Sots Station, Honolulu. 
Hesaten Voleano Observatory, 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 


ILLINWOTS 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ur- 


Armour Institute, Chicago. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago. 

Avicultural Society of America, Chi- 
cago. 

Board of Education, Chicago. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences, Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Chicago (gift). 


Chicago Public Library, Clea; 


field (gi. Zoological Society, Brook 
— ah Supply House, 

Hardwood Record, Chicago (gift). 

Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
Chicago (gift). Mae: 

Inland Printer, Chicago (gift). 

Izank Walton League of Am 
Chicago (gift). ia 


John Crerar Library, Chicago. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
oe of Science and Industry, 


shicago. 
slid College of Education, 


State Geological Survey, Springfield. 
State Historical Library, Springfield. 


IsTORY—REeEports, Vou. [X 


State Water Survey, Urbana. 
Union League Club, Chicago (gift). 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 
INDIANA 
of Sciences, Indianapolis. 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 
Indiana | 


Purdue University, Lafayette. 


Dame. 





University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Academy of Science, Topeka. 


niceties Tale Experiment Station, 
attan (gift). 


State Board of Agriculture, Lawrence. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


" LOUISIANA 


Department of Conservation, Baton 
Howard Memorial Library, New 
Orleans. 


Louisiana State University, Baton 


Rouge (gift). 


Tulane University, New Orleans. 
MAINE 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Orono. 


MARYLAND 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minne- 


Agricultural Ex ent Station, 
| geri perimen on, 


American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston. 
American Antiquarian Society, 
orcester 


Boston Public Library, Boston. 
Boston Society of Natural History, 


‘Children’s Museum, Boston (gift). 
Clark University, Worcester. 
Essex Institute, Salem. 


Harvard Co Museum of Com- 
parative Vosknt Canteen 


Harvard University, joe Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica Plain. 


Harvard University, 
rium, Cambridge. 
Horticultural Society, Boston. 
Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Wood's Hole. 


New Bedford Public Library, New 
Bedford. 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge. 
Springhtld. City Library Association, 

Worcester County Horticultural 
: ty, Worcester. 

MICHIGAN 
Hhey wake Science, Arta and Letters, 


oe Agricultural E t Station, 
erica Seer ae on 
College of Mines, Houghton. 


_ Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
Bloomfield Hills (gift). 


Detroit Institute of Art, Detroit. 
Edward EK. Warren Foundation, 
Three Oaks. 


_ Grand Rapids Public Library, Grand 
Rapids. 


" Michigan State Library, Lansing. 
State Board of Agriculture, Lansing. 
_ State Board of Library Commission, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
MINNESOTA 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Gray Herba- 





Agricultural E iment Stati 
Agricultural College a 

Mississippi Plant Board, Agricultural 
College. 


State Geologic , Jackson 
Gin ogical Survey. 


MISSOURI 
pericnlcarel Experiment Station, 


City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 


enn Historical Society, Colum- 


St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis. 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
MONTANA 
State Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Butte (gift). 


State University, Missoula. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha Public Library, Omaha. 
State University, Lincoln. 
NEVADA 


Nevada University, Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station, Carson City. 
NEW JERSEY 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Trenton. 


Drew University, Madison (gift). 
eae Museums Association, New- 


Newark Public Library, Newark. 
Princeton University, Princeton. 
NEW MEXICO 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Santa Fe. 


soarch Genta We. 


Historical Society, Santa Fe. 
New Mexico Museum, Santa Fe. 
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NEW YORE 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 





Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
Buffalo. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 
(gift). 
oo and Company, New York 

) 

College Art Association, New York 
(gift). 

Columbia University, New York. 

Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Drug Markets, New York (gift). 

Eastman Kodak Company, Roches 
ber (gift). 

Garden Club of America, New York 


(gift). 
General | of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen, New York (git). a 





Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. 


Municipal Museum, Rochester. 
New York Botanical Garden, New 
Y 


New York Historical Society, New 


New York State Library, Albany. 
New York University, New York. 
Oil and Fat Industries, New York 


(gift). | 
Pratt Institute, New York. 
Public Library, Brooklyn. 
Public Library, New York. 
Rochester Academy of Science, 


Roerich Museum—Himalayan 
Research Institute, New York. 
Soap, New York (gift). 


South Manchuria Rail Company, 
New York (gift). sted 


Spice Mill, New York (gift). 
State College of Forestry, Syr 





Syracuse University, £ 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester (gift). 


Tompkins-Kiel 
New York (gift). 
Union College, Schenectady (gift). 
‘ane Fruit Company, New York 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Yonkers Museum of Science and Art, 
Yonkers (gift). 
Zoological Society, New York. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


_ Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh. 


Department of Conservation and 
Industry, Raleigh (gift). 

Duke University, Durham. 

egy tore Scientific Society, 
Chapel Hill : 


Marble Company, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
Agricultural Ez ent Station, 
w gricu xperimen on 
Cincinnati Museuma Association, 
cinnati. 


Cin 


iE ppiaaie Public Library, Cincin- 


TS iahaneamie Museum of Art, Cleve- 
Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Cleveland. 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland. 
Denison University, Granville. 
General Electric Company, Cleve- 
land (gift). 


Geological Survey, Columbus (gift). 
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Junior Society of Natural Sciences, 
Cincinnati (gift). 
Lloyd Library, Cincinnati. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin. | 
) Columbus. 


, Columk 
Ohio State Museum, Columbus. 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Proctor and Gamble Company, Cin- 

cinnati (gift). 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 

Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land (gift). 

Wilson Ornithological Club, Oberlin. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Academy of Sciences, Nor- 
man. 


Oklahoma Geological Survey, Nor- 
man. 
_ Oklahoma Historical Society, Okla- 
homa City (gift). 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

OREGON 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Corvallis. 

University of Oregon, Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

dee of Natural Sciences, Phila- 


agceu)varal Experiment Station, 


American Philosophical Society, 

Antivenin Institute of America, Phila- 
delphia. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
— of Agriculture, Harris- 





Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
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a hia College of Pharmacy, 
"‘Sullivant Moss Society, Pittsburgh. 
i a Rien RAENIT 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
University of Pennsylvania, Museum, 
Philadelphia. 


Free Institute of Science, 
Philadelphia. 


Bureau of Education, Manila. 

Bureau of Science, Manila. 

D t of Agriculture and Nat- 
stat Pamcurens. | Manila. 


PORTO RICO 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Rio Piedras. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Roger Williams Park Museum, Prov- 
idence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston Museum, Charleston. 
Black Hills Engineer, Rapid City 

(gift). fe, 
TENNESSEE 
gricultural Experiment Station 
Naseville. ; 
Geological Survey, Nashville. 
Tennessee Academy of Science, Nash- 
Wille. 
T 1 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Baylor University, Waco. 
Houston Museum and Scientific 
| 


j Museum Association, San Antonio 
University of Texas, Austin. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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Agri cultural Experiment Station, 
urlington. 


State Library, Richmond. 
Virginia Geological Survey, Char- 
lottesville. 


WASHINGTON (State of): 
Mountaineer Club, Seattle, 
Fuge Sound Biological Station, 
Seattle. 


Washington State College, Pullman. 

Washington University, Seattle. 

Washington University, Historical 
Society, Seattle. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

American Association of Museums. 

American Mining Congress. 
ow Institution of Washington 

Catholic Anthropological Conference. 

Legacion de Guatemala. 

Library of Congress. 

National Academy of Science. 


Nationa) Geographic Society (gift). 

National Parks Bulletin. 

National Research Council. 

Pan-American Union. 

Scence Service. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Tropical Plant Research Foundation. 

United States Government. 

United States National Museum. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

State t of culture, 
Fine Departmen Agri: 
thaGe ‘Virginia University, Morgan- 


WISCONSIN 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Madison, 


Public Museum of Milwaukee, Mil- 
waukee, 

State Horticultural Society, Madison. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wisconsin Acad of Sciences 
and Letters, Madison. ie 

Hi hi stom Archaeological Society, 


INDIVIDUALS 
(Accessions are by gift unless otherwise designated) 


Ackert, James E., Manhattan, Kan- 
Sas. 


Allen, Glover M., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts (exchange). 
a Qakes, Cambridge, Massachu- 


Arthur, J. C., Lafayette, Indiana 


( 
Baerg, W. J., Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Barnes, R. Magoon, Lacon, [linois. 
Baschmakoff, Alexandre, Paris, 
France. 


Beaux, Oscar de, Geneva, Switzer- 
land (exchange). 

Blanchard, Frank N., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan (exchange). 

Brandstetter, Renward, Lucerne, 
Switzerland (exchange). 


Bychowska, Marta, Warsaw, Poland. 
Carpenter, E. M., Cambridge, Mama- 
chusetts. 


Castellance, Alfredo, Buenos Aires, 
tina. 


“Collinge, Walte E., ¥ E d 

(eae 3 r ork, Englan 
Colén, E. D., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Colyer, Sir Frank, London, England. 
Cook, Harold J., Agate, Colorado. 
Cook, Melville T., Rio Piedra, Porto 

Rico (exchange). Joy 

PY ar + Jr., Cambridge, 
Darlington, Henry Townsend, Lan- 
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” Farwell, Oliver A., Detroit, Michigan. 
Fernald, M. L., Cambridge, Masza- 
exchange), 


Field, Stanley, Chicago. 
I decking Mario A., Montevideo, 


Fuguay 

Friedlander and Son, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Fryxell, Fritiof M., Moline, Illinois. 

Gainey, P. L., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Garay, N., Panama. 

Gates, Frank C., Manhattan, Kansas. 

Gee, N. Gist, Shanghai, China (ex- 
change). 

Geiser, 5. W., Dallas, Texas. 

Gerhard, William J., Chicago. 

ey E. A., Washington, D.C, 
(exchange). 

Gordon, Myron, Ithaca, New York. 
— Clifford C., Park Ridge, Ilti- 


| Gregory | William K., New York (ex- 
| Gri ll, Joseph, Berkeley, California 

ete ey, 
(exchange). 


Gusinde, Martin, Vienna, Austria. 
Haenisch, Erich, Leipzig, Germany. 
aiid Florence M., Tucson, Ari- 


ee. Lutz, Berlin, Germany (ex- 
change). 


Hubbe, Carl L., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(exchange). 


’ Hurley, Jorge, Belém-Paré, Brazil 
(exchange). 
Jijon y Caamano, J., Quito, Ecuador. 


Judd, Neil M., Washington, D.C. 
(exchange 
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Kidder, Alfred Vincent, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 


Knowlton, Clarence Hinckley, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 


Kosaka, Hirosi, Fukuoka, Japan. 
Krafft, C. F., Washington, D.C. 
Be gta Francistck, Warsaw, Po- 


erence, Josef, Budapest, Hungary. 

Kurvabara, Yojiro, Matsue, Japan. 

Langdon, Stephen, Oxford, England. 

Laufer, Berthold, Chicago. 

Lehmann, E., Giessen, Germany. 

Leon, Hermano, Havana, Cuba. 

Leung, George Kin, Shanghai, China. 

Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien, Paris, France 
(exchange). | 

Lewis, A. EB., Chicago, 

Lindblom, K. G., Stockholm. 

Lindsey, Arthur W., Granville, Ohio. 

Léinnberg, Einar, Stockholm, Sweden 
(exchange). 

Loo, C. T., Chicago. 

Looser, G., Santiago, Chile, 

Lowe, Charles W., Ottawa, Canada. 

Lowe, Percy, London, England (ex- 
change) 


MelIntosh, Arthur C., Rapid City, 
South Dakota. 
McNair, James B., Chicago. 
Maisch, Karl, Lima, Peru. 
Meek, Alexander, Durham, England. 
Mertens, Robert, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. 
Meylan, O., Geneva, Switzerland. 
Moir, J. Reid, Ipswich, England. 
Moorehead, Warren, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts (exchange). 
Mori, Kinjiro, Tokyo, Japan. 


Nevsshanst, Kazimierz, Warsaw, Po- 
land. 
Neumayer,—, Vienna, Austria. 
Olson, Ronald L., New York. 
Osborn, Henry Fairfield, New York 
exchange). 


Osgood, Wilfred H., Chicago. 


Outes, Felix F., Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 


Peters, James L., Cambridge, Masza- 
chusetta (exchange). 
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Shoemaker, Henry W., Altoona 
Silverman, Alexander, 

Pakaphrenis Pittsburgh, 


exchange). 
Sr aggty Colin C., Highland Park, 


Illinois 
Sarkar, Benoy K , Cal 
woe oy Kumar, cutta, 
aioe A. F., Washington, 
Bekennmann, K. H., Leipzig, Germany. 


Schmidt, Johannes, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. . 


Schmidt, Karl P., Chicago. 
Schneirla, T. C., New York. 
Schoute, J. C., Groningen, Holland. 
Schiiz, Ernst, Dresden, Germany. 
Psi »J.M. Arma, Deerfield, Mussa- 
Shelford, Victor E., Champaign, Ili- 
nois (exchange). 
Sherif, Earl E., Chicago. 





Sinus, Stephen C., Chicago. 
Snelleman, J. F., The Hague, Holland. 


Spencer, L. J., London, England 
change nag 


). 

Standley, Paul C., Chicago. 

Starr, Frederick, Seattle, Washington 
(exchange). 

Stearns, Harold T., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Stefanaki, Elizabeth, 

Sternberg, C. M., Hays, Kansas. 

Strand, Embrik, Riga, U.S.3.R. 

Sunamoto Shoten, F., Osaka, Japan. 

Svihla, Arthur, Pullman, Washington. 

Svihla, Ruth, Pullnian, Washington. 

Taylor, Griffith, Chicago. 

Thompson, J. Eric, Chicago. 

Townsend, M. T., Bloomington, Illi- 
no. 

Underdown, C. E., Chicago. 


Van den Brink, F. H., Utrecht, Hol- 
Bey U t, Ho 


Walker, James W., Chicago. 

Zaborski, Bogdan, Cracow, Poland. 

Zimanyi, Karl, Buda Hungary 
(exchange). = 
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ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Wiu1am H. Hinnicusen, Secrelary of Stale 


To ALL To WHom THESE PRESENTS SHALL Come, GREETING: 


Whereas, a Certificate duly ay eae amt See eee ving been filed in the 
ee ee of State, Fe ee ror September, ab, 1896, for the 
he sr baat SEUM OF CI pete under and in ac- 


“An lace Concerni tions," ved 
ane is, ist, and and and fn force J orce July 1, 13 L872, and all Re ccaotinee Seercctes cone 


Now, hrfore , Wiliam re Priciidadn: Seceisay ol uate at Gane 
Illinois, by the pone a0 Sotiae wetted RUS ioc eanly Comes 
that the vuid jd COLUMBIAN MUSEUM OF CHICAGO is a legally organized 
Corporation under ee eee 

In Testimony wage t hand and cause to be affixed the 
Great Seal! of State. ee ae he City of Spinel this 16th of September, 
in the year of our Lord one th t hundred and ninety-t , and of the 
Independence of the United States Sta keudoed and eighteenth. 


W. H. HINRICHSEN, 
(Seau] Seeretary of State. 


TO HON. WILLIAM H. HINRICHSEN, 
SECRETARY OF STATE: 
SIR: 


We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, propose to form a cor- 

an act of the General Amembly, of the St ee and’ ois, entitled 

an Act Concerning C ions," approved Py el 18, 1872, and all acts 
amendat Nyy etal pe t for the purposes of ch organization we hereby 


The name Per oh corporation is the “COLUMBIAN MUSEUM OF 
CHICAGO.” 
2. The object for which it is ala hal i the accumulation and dis- 
semination of knowledge, and the pres ion and exhibition of objects illus- 
The management of the af ei ssabeamn‘chall toe wouked toe Sewn aik 
FIFTEEN (15) TRUsras, five of whom are to be elected every year. 
4. The following named persons are hereby selected as the Trustees for the 
first year of its 


Edward E. Charis B, Farwell irda er ok 
p a 
Charles L. Hu ; . Burnham, Ton A. Hocke, C. Bullock, 

Se tine ee De miecth . Armour, O * Aldis, Edwin 


Walker, John C. Black and Frank W. Jere ll 
5. The location of the Museum is in the City of Chicago, County of Cook, 
and State of Illinois. 


erie os 












(Signed) 
eee B. Farwell, Sidney C. Eastman, F. W. Putnam, Robert 
Sn Ay a ay So eee 
Kohlisaat, George Schneider, anry H. Getty, William R. Harper, Franklin H. 
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Fate “a . Keith, J. Tater, 





STATE OF Se 
Cook CouUNTY 


Chsves tiilee tay homsd tod nitarial agat Gate Aen "acy ot cael 1893. 


G. R. MITCHELL, 
[Sear] Notary Pusiic, Coox County, It. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


Pursuant to a resolution at of the te bers held 
ths Sbth tay: of Jone, 1994. the sine of the COLUMBIA MUSEUM was 
UMBIAN MUSEUM. A certificate to this 


changed to IELD COLUM effect was 
filed 26, 1894, in the ofce ofthe Secretary of State for Ilinas 


CHANGE OF NAME 
PGA So te to a resolution passed at a meeting of the o members held 
the 8th day of November, 1905, the name of the FIELD C COLUMBIAN 
rth cia dat ores ne 
aE etn ie over , n the office of the Secretary 


CHANGE IN ARTICLE 3 





=LD MUSE OF NATURAL 

STORY shall be | rye of TWENTY-ONE (21) “Tausrers who 

ga crt gpa me age ene os 
hcl by t “Laws. 

1 in the office of the Secretary of State for [linois. swe 
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AMENDED BY-LAWS 


DECEMBER 31, 1931 


— 


ARTICLE I 
MEMBERS 
SecTiION 1. Members shall be of twelve classes, Corporate Members, Hon- 
orary Members, Pa Corresponding Members, Benefactors, Contributors, 
Life Members, Non-F t Life Members, Associate Members, Non-Resident 
Associate Members, Sustaining Members, and Annual Members. 


Section 2. The Corporate Members shall consist of the eho 
1¢ articles of incorporation, and of such idhee oriaates aa aha BS chosen 


: the Se erences Ay Sy ck sre tase upon the reco 
ennai ph bhp 
Bee sat eae ereattee Choon aye Sv oS 





meeting of the Hoard of Trustees is held. 

Section 9. Honorary Members shall be chosen by the Board from among 
persons who have rendered eminent t service to science, and only upon unanimous 
nomination of the Executive Committee. They shall be exenpt from all dues. 

SECTION 4 d. Patrons ehall be chosen by the Board upon rsecctominant oer 
the Executive Committee among persons who have rendered eminen 
vice to the Museum. They shall I be exaanpt fron: all dues, sai hy virtos cl the 
election as Patrons, shall be Corporate Members. 

SECTION contributing or devising the sum of One Hundred 
Thoseaed Dollars (100,000.00 ) in cash, ee ee ar oroparty tothe aL ae 
TF the ilteena rang be clocked # Benefactor of the Musourn. 


SECTION 6 Corresponding Members shall be chosen by the Boars Srosn ite 
scientists or patrons of science residing in foreign countries, who render Smpertere 
service to the Museum. They Board of Trustees at any 
cy ea They shall be exempt from all dues and shall enjoy all courtesies 

pie harley 

SecTION 7. Any person contributing to the Museum One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000.00) or more ia eas securities, or material, may be elected a Contributor 

of the Museum. Peentibtitors shall be exempt from all dues and shall enjoy 
all courtesies of the Museum. 

An person paying into the treasury the sum of Five Hundred 
Dollars ars ($500.00), at any one time, shall, upon the unanimous vote of the 
become a Life . Life Members shall be exempt from all dues, and s 
enjoy all the privileges and courtesies of the Museum that are accorded to 





‘e t rd, 
fons all dex, and sball enjoy all tha rivileges and A eurtustue of the Museans that 
are accorded to members of the Trustees. 

SECTION et ata w Ga eee ae 
One Hundred Dollar ($100.00), at any one time, shall, SON ee eee te exarane 
of the Board, become an Associate Member. Associate Mem 


of family, including on-resident hame guests . all publications of the Museum, 
ino: Geekied: reserved sate for all lectures paae arch ce aerate Bhar agro 
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Ch Be aviar tate the eae ae ‘of ralles or more from the city sa 
ng into the t ry the sum a 
one time, shall, upon the unanimous vote of the become a Non- t 
Associate Member. Non-Resident Associate Members shall be exempt from all 
dues, and shall enjoy all the privileges and courtesies of the Museum that are 
accorded to Associate Members. 


Meeeribete Sane Commies ot Wort Rermoun ss See een 


hall ual of Twenty-five Dollars, (3.00), payable yabie within thirty 
5 pay an annual fee ; wi 
So adit Age tare ata path get ela chee Mes. & each recurring ann 

This Sustaining pen beeetaD entitles the “lina are to free so rss 
a necihee tad teolete tne Dieetien Ga hoe he ce pula Rape seen 
a Sustaining Mambor has pall tho anwedl t be retested i wetee me 

em e ann ee | or mem- 

har ah al ba edited 0 Bache an Abmotinte Bkomaier sie 


SEcTION 11. Annual Members shall consist of such per as are selected 





Section 10. Sus 
from time to time by the 





Museum is open to the public, and free admission for the member and 
to all Museum lectures or entertainments. This membership will also entitle 





‘SECTION 12. All membership fos, exe en SN apd Annisl, rel 
after b dowment Fund, the in 
ah det ge be appli Mtoe this nite of the, Ekunteaes at ths Year ot raeens 


ARTICLE IU 





ARTICLE III 
HONORARY TRUSTEES 
Section 1. ion, those ‘Trustees who by reason of inability, on account o 





idegeocl redenss a te sae tana cn tet vdlis rad frat -- 
such capacity shall resign their place upon the Board, tars nontoriee 


8 





Such Honorary Trustee will receive notice of all meetings of the Board of Trustees, 
he ipl je on ol mi and will be expected to be at all such | 
and participate in eliber thereof, but an Honorary Trustee shall not 
ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


Secrion 1. The officers shall be a President, a First Vice-President, a 
Second Vice-President, a Third Vice-President, a Leggisesr' fi , an Assistant Secretary 
and a They shall be chosen by ballot by the Board of Trustees, a 
iuilaniey Of thobe peeneet- abd “you d Vice-President, and the The President, 
the First Vice- gst Loar meltgaedtmagrel Vice- ident, and the Third Vice-Presi- 
sei cna aaa aster ote aed ara 

or on of officers on anuary 
of each year, and shall be called the Annual Meeting. 

Section 2. «Plat one tense + Rix pegs “pater enae 6s adh geri 

ualified, but any officer may be removed et any regular 
Seadinic of the Hoard of Trasteta by o cove af twechinds of oll the aesabers of 
the Board. “Stree ala tar und adearantedpoieeamieetadanses. S 
Rall _ The officers shall orm such duties as 
ve offices, and eit an shall be | prescribes by the By: cpa or 
‘acastes Ores Pees ae tee es Bent et Trmnen 





ARTICLE V 
THE spiapntmalaianast 


af the Finance Csenaettions aa ia ths absence or inabilite of the President, may 

ee ee aaitanee 
ommittee, 

Section 2. The securities and muniments of title belonging to the cor- 
shall be placed in the custody of some Trust Company of Chicago to 
y the Board of Trustees, which Trust Company shall collect 
See tates ta iat at caid coermitne an the same Seomme dum, sak per 
same to the Treasurer, except as hereinafter provided. Said Trust Company 
shall allow access to and deliver any or all securities or muniments of title to the 
oint order of the foll officers, namely: the President or one of the Vice- 
ee ee , or one of the Vice-Chairmen, of the Finance 


essay oir pcarce ee pee opm ee ya 

sureties as shall be approved by the Board of Trustees. shall be 
Section 4. The Harris Trust & Sa Bank of Chicago us- 

es Se eee eee ee fund. 





hairman { the Finance | ‘ommittee, and in the 
warrants may be signed by the Cha sone sat NS one ti te ie 
PeUUAEEia os ene cesmiter of tha Tinzube Committee. 


ARTICLE VI 

THE DIRECTOR 
Secrion 1. The Board of Trustees shall elect a Director of the Museum, 
who shall remain in office until his successor shall be elected. He shall have im- 
reddia epee “isi of the Museum, and shall control the operations 
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mittees. The Director shall be the official medium of communication between the 
Deen, Boar, or its Committes, and the aclentie staff and maintenance force 


mesial There shall be four scientific De 





subject to the authority of 
ieroat thea Facoannianida Nios Of tha Deeston ‘and all serve during the 
pleasure of Board. Peniiate ctait adhoues 1h’ the 


shall be appoir and removed by the Director upon the re nd i 
Curators of the respective Departments. The Director shall have pease 
employ and remove all other employees of the Museum. 

Section 3. The Director shall make report to the Board at each regular 
meeting, recounting the o ions of the Museum for the previous month. At 
the Annual Meeting, the 1 irector shall make an Annual Report, revi the 
are fing ic Siang penne! : hls} hlet 
forester the infrcnutiet ck the Timea: tat Masbors cid for free disaibation 
in such number as the Board may direct. 


ARTICLE VII 
AUDITOR 
SEcTION 1. The Board shall appoint an Auditor, bop hager dd tasted pc 
ane the pleasure of the Board. He shall fe shall keep of account, setting 
ancial condition and t ete ore cane Corporation, and of the 


Museu, and re se cack tarelae vaaarice sd ok ona aber thee ae 
ad ber oe Dan: He shall certify to the correctness of all bills 
ey ie for the denncdlitann ct ths tocar ol ta ion. 


ARTICLE VIII 


shall hold office for one year, until their successors are e quali- 
fied. In @ members e Committees, t oard shall designate 
the Chairman i in by the order in w e members are 
named in the the first member shall be Chair- 


man, the second named the Vice-Chairman, and the third named, Second Vice- 
succession to the Chairmanship being in this order in the event 
soca aap pps Aegan 
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SEcTION 6. The Committee shall have su of the con- 
struction, reconstruction extension of any and : Duildings used for 
Museum purposes. 


SEcTION 7. The Executive Committee shall be called together from time 
to time as the Chairman may consider necessary, or as he may be bet a 
to do by three members of the Committee, to act upon such matters 
the administration of the Musetan se-cennot Kwai Commer ¢ the Basan 
peg Ale pre of the Board of Trustees. _ t shall, before the beginning of 
itemized Budget, setting 


pts from all sources for the ensuing year, and make 
made for routine 





go RE ey 
SECTION 8 The Auditing Committee shall have supervision over all ac- 
easing Jue bookkeeping, and full control of the financial records. It shall 
game, once ea ‘year, or oftener, to be examined by an expert indi- 
vidual oF firm, ‘and shall transmit the report of such expert individual or firm 
: g regular meeting after shall 





tion 
have taken 

Secrion 9. The Pension Committee shall determine by such means and 
processes as shall be established by the Board of Trustees to whom and in what 
amount the Fund shall be distributed. These determinations or findings 
shall be subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 

Section 10. The Chairman of each Committee shall beetenl s the acta and 
proceedings thereof at the next ensuing regular meeting of the Board 

Section 11. The President shall be ex-officio a member of all Committees 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee. Vacancies cocurine {8 ats Coe 
mittee may be filled by ballot at any regular meeting of the Board 


ARTICLE IX 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
SECTION 1. oe ne oe of the Board each year, a Nomi- 
Committee of three be choeee ¥ lot. Said Committee shall make 
nominations for membership of of the Finance Committee, the ae ehecaied 
tee, the Auditing Commi and the Pension Committee, and for 
bere oe the Executive nites ittee, from among the Trustees, to be submitted 
at hs ensuing December meeting and voted upon at the following Annual 
Meeting in January. 
ARTICLE X 





FOUNDER 
“MARSHALL FIELD 


BENEFACTORS 
Those who hare contribuled $100,000 or more to the Museum 


"AYER, Epwakp E. 
BUCKINGHAM, Miss Kate &. 


CRANE, CORNELIUS 
“CRANE, KR. T., Jk. 


"FIELD, Josern N. 
FIELD, MARSHALL 
FIELD, STANLEY 


GranaM, ERnest R. 
pee 


RAYMOND, Mags. ANNA LOUISE 
“RAYMOND, JAMES NELSON 


SIMPSON, JAMES 
*STURGES, Mrs. Mary D. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Aver, Mrs. Epwarp E. 


BREASTED, PRoressor James H. 


CHALMERS, WILLIAM J. 
CRANE, CHARLES R. 
Courtine, C. Suvpam 


Fie.p, Mrs. E. MARSHALL 
FIELD, MARSHALL 
FIELD, STANLEY 


GRAHAM, Ennest R. 
HAgk1s, ALBERT W. 
KELLEY, WILLIAM V. 


Lupwic, H. BR. H. Gustar ADOLF, 
CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN 


McCormick, STANLEY 


Deckasep, 1f31 


CRANE, R. T., Ir. 
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PATRONS 
Those who Aave rendered eminent service to the Museum 


ARMOUR, ALLISON V. 
BORLAND, Mrs. JOHN JAY 


CHADBOURNE, MRS. EMILY CRANE 
CHANCELLOR, PHILIF M. 


Day, Lem GARNETT 


KNIGHT, CHARLES R. 
Kunz, GEORGE F. 


LanGcpoN, PrRoressor STEPHEN 
Moore, Mas. WILLIAM H, 


PaYNE, JOHN BARTON 
Prosst, Epwarkp 


Rawson, FREDERICK H. 
ROOSEVELT, KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 


SARGENT, Homenr E. 
ELLSWORTH, DUNCAN 8. SmiTH, Mars. ene T. 
Fimup, Mrs. E. MARSHALL EEA, SILER 
FIELD, Mk8. STANLEY VERNAY, ARTHUR 8S. 
INSULL, SAMUEL Ware, Haro. A. 
KENNEDY, VERNON SHAW Wuirte, Howagp J. 
Deckamo, 1991 


STRONG, WALTER A. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


Scientists or patrons of science, residing in foreign countries, who have rendered 
eminent service to the Museum 
Brevi, ABBE HENRI Keira, Proresson Sin ARTHUR 
Drews, De. Lupwic LANGDON, Proresson STEPHEN 


Smith, Proresson GRAFTON ELLIOT 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
Those who have contributed $1,000 to $100,000 to the Museum 


im money or 


$75,000 to $100,000 
Raweon, PREDERICE H. 
$50,000 to $75,000 


"KEEP, CHAUNCEY 


*“ROsenwaLp, Mas. Aucusta N. 
RYERSON, Tin A. 


$25,000 to $50,000 





$10,000 to $25,000 


ARMOUR, ALLISON V. 
"Armour, P. D. 


McCormicr, Cyrus (EsraTe) 
McCormicr, STANLEY 


"MITCHELL, JOHN J. 
*Dechasep 


"REESE, LEWIS 
ROBB, ‘Mrs. Georce W. 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, THE 


SuoTra, Mra. Gporce T. 
"STRONG, WALTER A. 


WRIGLEY, WILLIAM, JR. 


$5,000 to $10,000 
"Apams, GEORGE E. 
"ADAMS, MILWAED 


"BARTLETT, A. C. 
BisHor, HEBER (Estate) 
BORLAND, Mrs. Jounw JAY 


"CRANE, R. T. 

"DOANE, J. W. 

*FULLER, WILLIAM A. 
Graves, Georce Cog, [I 
Harris, Harpen B. 
Harris, NoRMAN DWIGHT 
“Harnis, Mrs. Norman W. 

*Hutcuinson, C. L. 

"KEITH, Epson 
LANGTRY, J. Cc. 


MacLean, Mrs. M. Happon 
Moore, Mrs. Wittiam H. 


"Pearsons, D. K. 
"Porter, H. H. 


"Ream, Norman B. 
*REVELL, ALEXANDER H. 


SARGENT, Homer E. 
"SPRAGUE, A, A. 
STRAWN, SILas H. 





é 
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$1,000 to $5,000 Lee Linc Yn 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF CHINA *MANIERRE, GEORGE 
AYER, Mrs. Epwanp E. “MARTIN, ALFRED T. 
McCormick, Crevus H. 
BARRETT, SAMUEL E. McCormick, Mrs. Crrus 
BENSABOTT, R., INC. | 
"Balk, WATSON F. "OGDEN, Mrs. Frances E. 


some PALMER, POTTER 
CHALMERS, Mrs. WILLIAM J. PaTTEN, Henry J. 
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CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Borpen, JOHN 
Bor.anp, Mrs. Joun Jay 
Bream, Harry E. 


CHADBOURNE, Mas. EmiLy CRANE 
CHALMERS, WILLIAM J. _ 
CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, H. C. 
CHereie, Grorcr EK. 

Coats, JOHN 

Conover, BOARDMAN | 
Cummincs, Mrs. Ropert F. 
Courtine, C. SuyDAM 

Day, Les GARNETT 


KNIGHT, CHARLES FE. 
Kunz, GEORGE F. 


LANGDON, PROFESSOR STEPHEN 


McCormice, Crrus H. 
MITCHELL, WILLIAM H. 
Moore, Mrs. Winuiam H. 


PAYNE, JOHN BARTON 
PRopST, EDWARD 


Rawson, FREDERICK H. 
RICHARDSON, GEoRGE A. 
RoOosEVELT, KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 
RYERSON, MARTIN A. 


SARGENT, Homer E. 


Fre.p, Mrs. E. MARSHALL SIMMB, STEPHEN C. 
FIELD, MARSHALL SIMPSON, JAMES 
FIELD, STANLEY SMITH, Mrs. GEORGE T. 
FIEtp, Mrs. STANLEY SMITH, SOLOMON A. 

SPRAGUE, ALBERT A. 
GRAHAM, ERNEST R. STRAWN, SILas H. 
Harnis, ALBERT W VeENay, AgTuur S. 
constamiensemmmh | Wartre, Haroun A. 
Kewiey, WILLIAM V. WHITE, Howarp J. 
KENNEDY, VERNON SHAW WRIGLEY, WILLIAM, JR. 

Deceasen, 1931 
Crane, R. T., Je. 


STRONG, WALTER A. 
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Those who have contribuled $500 to the Museum 


ppaoeatoany A. WATSON 
ArMoUR, LESTER 
ArmsTrona, Mrs. Frane H. 
AsHer, Lours E. 

AUSTRIAN, ALFRED 8. 
AVERY, SEWELL L. 


Bascock, FREDERICK R. 
Basson, Henry B. 
Bacon, EDWARD RICHARDSON, JR. 





BAR, Ms. JACOB 
Sane VINCENT 





BorLAND, CHAUNCEY B, 
Borp, THomas M. 
BrasserT, HERMAN A. 
BREWSTER, WALTER 58. 
Brown, CHARLES EnwARD 
Browne, ALpis J. 
BucHanan, D. W. 

Bupp, Brirron I. 
BUFFINGTON, EuGenNE J. 


CHALMERS, Mrs. WrLuiaAM J. 
CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, WAYNE 
CLARE, EUGENE B. 

CLAY, JOHN 


CLecc, Mrs. Wi.uiam G. 

Ciow, WILLIAM E. 

Copurnn, Mrs. Lewis L. 

COLLINS, WILLIAM M. 

CoNOVER, BOARDMAN 

Cooke, GEORGE A. 

COOLBAUGH, Miss WILHELMINE F. 
Corey, F. D. 


CRAMER, E. W. 

CRAMER, Mrs. KATHARINE 8. 
CRANE, CHARLES R, 
Crossert, Enwarp C. 
CrossteY, LapY JOSEPHINE 
Crossiey, Sin KENNETH 
CROWELL, H. P. 

CuDAHY, EDWARD A. 
CupaHy, Epwarp A., JR. 
CUDAHY, JOSEPH M. 
Cummincs, D. MARE 
CUNNINGHAM, FRANE &. 
CUNNINGHAM, JAMES D. 
CusHinc, CHARLES G. 
CUTTEN, ARTHUR W. 


Dau, J. J. 

Davies, Mrs. D. C. 
Dawes, CHARLES G. 
Dawes, Henry M. 
Dawes, Rurus C. 
Dav, ALBERT M. 
Decker, ALFRED 
DELANO, FREDERIC A. 


Dixon, GEorce W. 
Drxox, Homer L. 
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DONNELLEY, THomas E. 
Dove, Epwarp J. 
Drake, JOHN B. 
Drake, Tracy C. 
Drevrus, Mone 
DURAND, SCOTT 5. 


EDMUNDS, Pour 8. 
Epstemy, Max 
EVERITT, GEORGE B, 
EWING, CHARLES HULL 


FaRNUM, HENRY W. 

Farr, NewTon CAMP 

FakR, Miss SHIRLEY 
FARRINGTON, Dr. OLIVER C. 


FERRY, Mrs. ABBY FARWELL 
FIELD, JOSEPH Nasu, IT 
FIeLD, MARSHALL 

Fre.p, NORMAN 

FIELD, Mas. NORMAN 

FIELD, STANLEY 

FIELD, Mrs. STANLEY 
FLEMING, Joun C. 
FLORSHEIM, MILTon 8. 


GARDNER, Pau. E. 
GARDNER, ROBERT A. 
GaRTZ, A. F., JR. 


Pirrac, Louis A. 
HOPKINS, J. M. 
Horrins, L. J. 
Horowttz, L. J. 
Hort, N. LANDON 
HuGHEs, THOMAS 5. 
HURLEY, EDWARD N. 
HUTCHINGS, JAMES C. 


INSULL, MARTIN J. 
INSULL, SAMUEL 
INSULL, SAMUEL, JR. 


JARNAGIN, WILLIAM N. 

JELKE, JOHN F., JR. 

JOHNSON, Mrs. ‘ELIZABETH AYER 
JOINER, THEODORE E. 

JONES, Mrs. ARTHUR B. 

Jones, Miss GWETHALYN 


KELLEY, Mrs. DaAPawe FIELD 


Kinc, CHARLES GARFIELD 
KING, FRANCIS 
KING, JAMES G. 
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MacVeacH, EAMES 


aionanne STANLEY 
McCurcHeon, Joun T. 


McGann, Mrs. Ropert G. 


McILVAINE, WILLIAM B. 
McINNERNEY, THOMAS H. 
McKINLAY, JOHN 
McKINLOcK, GEORGE A. 
McLAUGHLIN, FREDERIC 
McLennan, D. R. 
McLENNAN, HuGH 
McNULTY, T. J. 


Morton, Joy 
Morton, MARE 
MUNROE, CHARLES 
MURFRY, WALTER P. 





NEweELL, A. B. 
Nikoas, G. J. 
Noeu, Josera R. 


O'BRien, JonN J. 
Ormeny, Dr. OLIVER 8. 
Orr, Ropert M. 


ParscH, CHARLES A. 
PALMER, HONORE 
PALMER, POTTER 
PaTTEeN, HENRY J. 
PaTTen, Mrs. James A. 
PaTTenson, JosErH M. 
Payne, JOHN BARTON 
Payson, GEORGE 5. 
PeaBopy, Aucustus 8. 
Snes STUYVESANT 
. HERBEE’ 





Conrap H. 





Porter, Frank W. 
Porter, GILBERT E. 
Porter, H. H. 


Rawson, FREDERICK H. 
RaYMonD, Mrs. JAMES NELSON 
Rea, Mrgs. Ropert L. 

REYNOLDS, ARTHUR 

REYNOLDS, EARLE H. 

Reyvwoips, Georce M. 

Ritey, Harrwon BE. 
Rosinson, THEODORE W. 
Rosson, Miss ALICE 

RopmMAN, Mrs. KATHERINE FIELD 


RUSSELL, EDWARD F. 
Ryerson, Mas. CARRIE H. 
RYERSON, Enwakp L., Jk. 
RYERSON, MARTIN A. 


Suek, JosEra H. 
SIMPSON, JAMES 

Simpson, WILLIAM B. 
SMITH, ALEXANDER 
SMITH, SOLOMON A. 
SPALDING, KEITH 
SPALDING, VAUGHAN C. 
SPRAGUE, ALBERT A. 
SPRAGUE, MRS. ALBERT A. 


STEVENS, Evcens M. 
STEWART, ROBERT W. 
STIRTON, RonERT C. 
Storey, W. B. 
STuaRtT, H. L. 
STuaRtT, JOHN 
STUART, R. DOUGLAS 
STRAWN, SILAS H. 
STUDEBAKER, CLEMENT, JR. 
STURGES, GEORGE 
Sunny, B. E. 

Swirt, CHARLES H. 
Swirt, EDWARD F. 
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SwiFt, G. F., JR. 
SWirt, HAROLD H. 
Swirt, Lours F. 


Taoae, Cuanias H. 


UIsLeIN, EpGar J. 


Ames, KNOWLTON L. 
Bian, Mrs. Watson F. 


WIEROLDT, WILLIAM AS 


WRIGLEY, Wittiie. JR. 
YaTes, Davip M. 


Decmasmn, 1901 


JELKE, JOHN F. 
McLavucaiin, Georce D. 


Crane, R. T., JR. REVELL, ALEXANDER H. 
EckHakrt, B. A. RIPLEY, Ropert H. 
Forcan, Davin R. ScoTT, FRANK HAMLINE 
Fyrre, Coun C. H. 

| Wutre, F. Epson 
Hixon, FRaxk P. WILson, Ouiver T. 


NON-RESIDENT LIFE MEMBERS 


Those, residing fifty miles or more from the city of Chicago, who have 
contribuled $100 fo the Museum 


COOLIDGE, Haxowp J., JR. LANDON, MRS, JEssre SPALDIN 


Cop.ey, IRA 
| ROSENWALD, Lesatna J. 
Davis, LIVINGSTON St wc. 
Eun, RauPH, Jr. STERN, Mas. Epoar B. 
VERNAY, ARTHUR 8. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Those who have contribuled $100 to the Museum 


AARON, CHARLES ABBOTT, Guy H. 
Aaron, Ey M, ABBOTT, W. R. 
, Donaxp P., Jn. ABBOTT, Wittiam L. 
: * ABRAMS, PRoressor Durr A. 
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ANDREWS, MILTON H. 
Anstiss, GEorGE P. 
APPELT, Mas. Jessie E. 


ARNOLD, WILLIAM G. 
ARTINGSTALL, SAMUEL G., JR. 
ASCHER, FRED 





Peden aD ai eins Hu. 
AURELIUS, Mns, Marcus A. 
Austix, Henry W. 

AUSTIN, Dr. MARGARET HOWARD 
sai Miss CLARA 


BAKER, FRANE H. 
BALDWIN, VINCENT CURTIS 
BALDWIN, WILLIAM W. 
BALGEMANN, OTTo W. 
BALEIN, Louis 

Bau, Dr. FRED E. 

BALL, Mrs. Ropert G. 
BALL, SIDNEY Y. 

BALLARD, THOMAS L. 
BALLENEERG, ADOLPH G. 
BANNISTER, Miss Ruta D. 
BANTSOLAS, JOHN N, 
BARBER, Por C. 
BARBOUR, HARRY A. 
BARBOUR, JAMES J. 
BARLEY, Miss MATILDA A. 
BARNES, CECIL 

BARNES, Mrs. CHARLES OSBORNE 
BARNES, JAMES M. 
BARNES, Miss MURIEL 
BaRNETT, Otto R. 
BARNHART, Mrs. A. M. 
BARNHART, Mrs. CLARE 8. 
BARNHART, Miss Gracia M. F. 
BaRNUM, HARRY 

Bark, Mrs. ALFRED H, 
BARTELME, JonN H. 
BARTHOLOMAE, Mrs. EMMa 
BaRTHOLOMAY, F. H. 
BARTHOLOMAY, HENRY 
BARTHOLOMAY, Mrs. WILLIAM, JR. 
BARTLETT, FREDERIC C. 
BARTON, Mas. Enos M. 
Bass, Mrs. PERKINS 
BASTIAN, CHARLES L. 
BATEMAN, FLoyp L. 
Bates, Mrs. A. M. 

Bates, JOSEPH A. 

Batter, P. L. 

Bauer, A. 

Baum, Mrs. James E. 
Baum, MERVYN 
BAUMRUCKER, CHARLES F. 
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Bavusce, Wituiam C. BLACKMAN, NATHAN L. 

Beach, Miss Bess EK. Bian, Enwarp T. 

Beachy, Mrs. P. A. Bia, Mrs. M. BARsOUR 
Beacom, HaRotp BLAKE, TIFFANY 

Bear, ALVIN L. BLATCHFORD, CARTER 

Beatty, H. W. BLATCHFORD, Dr. FRANK WICKS 
Bec, HERBERT BLAYNEY, THomas C, 


BEIDLER, Feancis, I 
BELDEN, JOSEPH C. 

Beit, Mrs. Lamp 

Be, Liowen A. 
BELLINGHAUSEN, Mtss C. 
Benper, C. J. 

BENJAMIN, JAcK A. 
BENNER, HARRY 
BENSINGER, BENJAMIN E. 
BENSON, JOHN 


, ARTHUR 
BENTON, ‘Miss Mane M. 
BEREND, GEoRGE F. 
BERKOWITZ, Dr. J. G. 
BeRNoT, Dr. GRoRGE W. 
BERRYMAN, Joun EB. 
BERSBACH, ELMER 8. 
BERTSCHINGER, Dr. C. F. 
Besiy, Mus. C. H. 





JAN. 1932 


HIGINBOTHAM 





BREWER, Mags. ANGELINE L. 
BREYER, Mrs. THEODOR 
Bripce, GEORGE 5. 

Brices, Mrs. GERTRUDE 
BRIGHAM, Miss F. M. 
BRISTOL, James T. 
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BrRaD.LeY, Mes. NATALIE BLAIR 


BuRGWEGER, Mzs. Meta DeweEs 
BURKE, Mrs. rst N. 
BuREHOLDER, Dna. J. F 

BurNuAM, Mars. E. 


Burton, Mrs. Ernest D. 
BusH, Davin D. 

Buss, Mas. Lionwen E. 
BusH, Mrs. Wiiitiam H. 
Bur.ex, Mrs. HEamon B. 
BUTLER, JOHN 

BuTLER, J. FRED 

BuTLER, PAUL 

Butz, HERBERT R. 

Butz, Ropert O. 
Burzow, Mrs. Roserr C. 
BuUZzELL, EpGcAR A. 
ByYFIELD, Dr. ALBERT H. 
BYRNE, Mrss MARGARET H. 


CABLE, J. E. 

Cann, Dr. ALVIN R. 
CAHN, BERTRAM J. 
CaHN, Morton D. 
CALDWELL, C. D. 
CALDWELL, Mas. F. C. 
CALDWELL, J. T. 
CamMEnon, De. Dan U. 
CAMERON, JoHN M. 
CAMERON, WILL J. 
Camp, Mrs. ARTHUR Royce 
CAMPBELL, DELWIN M. 
CAMPBELL, HERBERT J. 
Canpy, CaLep H., Jr. 
Cares, LAWRENCE R. 
CAPPS, Der. JOSEPH A. 
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CARTON, ALFRED T. 
Cary, Dr. EUGENE 
Caky, Da. FRANK 
Case, ELMER G. 
Casey, Mas. James J. 


CASSELBERRY, Mrs. WILLIAM 


EVANS, SE. 
CASSELS, Epwin H. 
CASTLE, ALFRED C. 
CasTeuccio, GIUSEPPE 
Cates, DUDLEY 
CERNOCH, FRANK 
CHADWICK, CHARLES H. 
CHAMBERLIN, GEORGE W. 


CLARK, Dr. PETER 5. 
CLARKE, Pei 


CLARKE, HARLEY L. 

' HENRY 
Cras, Miss Mary Louise 
CLEMEN, Dr. RupOLF A. 








CoLviIn, Mrs. W. H., Sk. 
CoLWELL, CLype C. 
Compron, D. M. 
Compton, FRANE E. 
ConDON, Mrs. JAMES G. 


CONNERS, HARRY 
Connor, Mes, CLana A. 
Connor, F. H. 

Cook, Miss Auice B. 
Cook, Mrs. Davin 5., JR. 
Coox, Mas. WALLACE L. 


CORNELL, JOHN E. 

Cosrorp, THomas H. 
CosTon, Jawes E. 
COUNSELMAN, Mrs. Jennie E. 
Courvoister, Dr. Ear. A. 
CowDEnry, Enpwakp G. 

Cox, Mas. Howarp M. 

Cox, James A. 

Cox, JAMES c. 


JAN. 1932 


Curtis, Joun F. L. 
Cusack, HAROLD 
Cusine, Joun F. 
CUSHMAN, A. W. 
CUTLER, Henry E. 
CUTTING, CHARLES §. 


DAHLBERG, Bror G. 
DaAILy, RICHARD 
Dakin, Dr. Frank C. 
Dauey, Harry C. 
DAMMANN, J. F. 

D' Ancona, EDWARD N. 


DANT2IG, LEONARD P. 
Danz, CHARLES A. 
Darnow, WILLIAM W. 
DASHIELL, C. R. 
DauGHabDay, C. CouTon 
DAVEY, Mrs. Bruce C. 
Davin, Dr. Vernon C. 
DAVIDONIS, Dr. ALEXANDER L. 
Davipson, Miss Mary E. 
Davies, MARSHALL 
DAVIES, WARREN T. 
Davis, ABEL 

Davis, ARTHUR 

Davis, C. 8. 

Davis, Dr. CaRL 
Davis, FRANK 8. 
Davis, Frep M. 

Davis, James 

Davis, De. NatTuan §., III 
Davis, RALPH 

DAWES, E. L. 

Day, Mrs. WINFIELD §. 
DeAcres, Ciype H. 
Deacan, Joun C., Sz. 
DEARL, UrRian §. 
Decker, CHARLES 0. 
DeCosta, Lewts M. 
DeDarpe., Car. O. 
Dre, THomas J. 
Deery, THomas A., JR. 
Decen, Davin 
DEGo.Lver, Roper 8. 
DeK oven, Mas. JOHN 
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DENNIS, CHARLES H. 
Dent, Georcs C. 
DEUTSCH, JOSEPH | 
DeutTscH, Mrs. Percy L. 
DEUTSCH, SAMUEL 
DeVries, DAVID 
DEVRIES, PETER 

DEWES, RUDOLPH PETER 
DEWEY, ALBERT B., Sr. 
Dick, ALBERT B., Jk. 
Dick, ELMER J. 

Dick, Mus. Homer T. 
Dicker, Roy 

Dickinson, F. R. 
DickKINSON, ROBERT BE. 
DICKINSON, THEODORE 
Dickinson, Mrs. W. F. 
DIESTEL, Mas. HERMAN 
DIKEMAN, AARON BUTLER 
Ditton, Miss Hester May 
Dimicr, Miss ELIZABETH 
DIxon, ALAN C. 

Dixon, Homer L. 
Dixon, WILLIAM WARREN 
Dosson, GEORGE 
Doctor, [sipor 

Dopce, Mrs. Pau. C. 
Dorrime, Orro C. 
Doerr, WILLIAM P., Sr. 
DortscH, Miss ANNA 
Do.e, ARTHUR, Sk. 
DoLese, Mrs. JOHN 
DONAHUE, WILLIAM J. 
DONKER, Mrs. WILLIAM 
DonLon, Mrs. 8. E. 
DONNELLEY, Miss NAOMI 
DONNELLEY, Mrs. R. R. 
DoNNELLEY, Mrs. H. P. 
DonNELLY, FRANK 
Donouue, Epcar T. 
DOUGLAS, JAMES H., Jk. 





DovGLAss, W. A. 
Dareiske, Georce J. 
DRUMMOND, JAMES J. 
DrYpEN, Mrs. Georce B. 
Dupes, C. P. 

Duper, LavRence H. 
Ducan, ALPHONSO G. 
DuLany, Georce W., JR. 
DuLsKY, Mrs. SAMUEL 
Duncan, ALBERT G. 
Duner, Dr. CLARENCE 5. 
DunNHAM, JOHN H. 
Dunnam, Miss Lucy BELLE 
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DunHAM, Rover J. 
Dun.op, Mrs. Smirson 
Duree, Mas. F. KENNETT 
Dusen, FueTcHer M. 
Dycue, WILLiaM A. 


EASTERBERG, C. J. 
EasTMan, Mrs. Georce H. 
Eastman, R. M. 
EsELING, Freperic O. 
EcKHART, Percy B. 
EckKSTEIN, H. G. 

Eppy, Mrs. ARTHUR J. 
Eppy, GEORGE A. 

Eppor, THomas H. 
Epmonps, Harry C. 
EpwakpDs, Miss EDITH E. 


conn pi Bonet M. 





E.uiort, Dr. CHARLES A. 
E.tiotT, FRANK RK. 
Euuis, Howarp 

ELTiInc, HowarpD 

Evy, Mrs. C. Morse 
Enae, E. J. 

ENGELHARD, BENJAMIN M. 
ENGWALL, JOHN F. 
ErxpMann, Mas. C. PARDEE 
Ericson, Mes. Coester F. 
ERICSON, MELVIN B. 
Ericsson, CLARENCE 
ERICSSON, H. 

Exiceson, WALTER H. 

Ernst, Mes. Leo 

ERSKINE, ALBERT DEWOLF 
Etren, Henry C. 

Evstice, ALFRED L. 

Evans, Mrs. ALBERT THOMAS 
Evans, Mrs. Davip 

Evans, Davin J. 

Evans, Entor H. 








Evans, Hon. Evan A. 
EWwELu, C. D. 
Ewen, Wit.iam R. T. 


FAULENER, Miss 

Faurot, HENRY, 58. 
Favrot, Henry, JR. 
Fay, Mise AGNES M. 





FISHER, WaLrer L. 
FITZPATRICK, Mra. JOHN A. 
FLAVIN, Enwin F., Sr. 
FLEescu, EUGENE W. P. 
FLEXNER, WASHINGTON 


JAN. 1932 


FooTe, PETER 

FoREMAN, Mrs. ALFRED K. 
Foreman, Mas. E. G. 
ForEMAN, EpwIn os Jk. 


Aen JACOB ‘Logan 
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Garcia, Jose 

GARDEN, HucH M. G. 
GARDNER, ADDISON L., Sr. 
GARDNER, ADDISON L., JR. 
GARDNER, Henry A. 
GARDNER, Mrs. JAMES P. 
GARNER, Harry J. 
Garrison, De. Lester E. 
GARY, FRED ELBERT 
GaTELY, Rapa M. 
GATES, PHILETUS W. — 
GAWNE, Miss Ciara J. 
Gay, Rev. A. ROYAL 
GAYLORD, DUANE W. 
GEAR, H. B. 

Ges, Dr. Winiiam H. 
GEHRMANN, FELIX 
Georce, Mrs. ALBERT B, 
Greorce, Freep W. 
GERDING, R. W. 
GeRNGcRoss, Mrs. Leo 
Gernity, THOMAS 

GeEeRts, WALTER 5. 
GETTELMAN, Mrs. SIDNEY H. 
Getzorr, E. B. 

GHEEN, Miss Marian H. 
Gippons, Joun W. 

Gress, Dr. JOHN PHILLIP 
Grason, Dr. STANLEY 
GIELOW, WALTER C. 
GIFFERT, MES. WILLIAM 
GILBERT, Mrss Ciara C. 
Grucupist, Mas. Joan F. 
GILCHRIST, Mags. WILLiAM ALBERT 
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GOEDKE, CHARLES F. 
Goenust, Mrs. Jonny HENRY 
Gorse, Mrs. AnTHuUR A. 
Goipen, Dr. Isaac J. K. 
GOLDENBERG, SIDNEY D. 
GOLDFINE, Dr. Ascuer H. C. 
Goupstine, Dr. Mark T. 
GoLpy, WALTER L 

Goope, Mrs. Row.anp T. 
GoopEN, G. E. 

GOoDKIND, Dre. Maurice L. 
Goopman, Benepict EK. 
GoopMAN, Mrs. HErpert E. 
GoopMAN, Miss JEAN ELLEN 
Goopman, W. J. 

GOODMAN, WILLIAM E. 
GoopRow, WILLLAM 
GoonsPeep, Mrs. WILBUR F. 
Goopwin, Hon. CLARENCE NORTON 
GoopWwIN, GEORGE &. 
Gorpon, Haroup J. 

Gorpon, Mas. Ropert D. 
(ORHAM, SIDNEY SMITH 
GORMAN, GEORGE E. 


GREGORY, STEPHEN 5., JR. 
Grecory, TAPPAN 

GREY, CHARLES F. 

GREY, Dr. DOROTHY 


GRIFFITH, MELVIN L. 
GRIFFITH, Mrs. WILLIAM 
GRIFFITHS, GEORGE W. 
Grimm, WALTER H. 
GRisw OLD, HAROLD T. 


GRULEE, Lowry K. 
Grunow, Mrs. Winiiam C. 


GUNDLACH, Ernest T. 
GUNTHORP, WaLrTer J. 
Gwinn, WILLIAM R. 


Haas, MAURICE 
Haas, Dr. Raoun 
Hacen, Mrs. DAE 
HAGEN, Frep J. 
Hacens, De. Garrett J. 
HAGGARD, Joun D. 
HAGNER, Fuep L. 
Haicat, Georce I. 
Ham, T. R. 

Hancen, Rupoira F. 
HALDEMAN, WALTER 5. 
HaLe, Mrs. SAMUEL 
HALE, WILLIAM B. 
Hau, Davin W. 


Hamiin, Pau. D. 
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HaMM, Epwakp F. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mrs. GEorGe F. 
HamMoitt, Miss Frances M. 
HamMonb, THOMAS 5. 


Harpinc, Ricnarp T. 
HARDINGE, FRANELIN 


Harris, Davin J. 


Harris, Gorpon L. 
HARRIS, H. B. 


Hares, Mrs. ARTHUR A. 
Haz.etr, Dr. WILLIAM H. 





HELDMAIER, Miss MARIE 
HELFRICH, J. HOWARD 
HELLER, ALBER 
= Jonun A. 

HELLER, Mrs. WALTER E. 
HELLMAN, GEORGE A. 
HELLYER, WALTER 
HEMMENS, Mas. WALTER P. 
HEMPLE, Miss ANNE C. 
HENDERSON, THOMAS B. G, 
HENEEL, FREDERICE W. 
HENLEY, EUGENE H. 
HENNINGS, Mrs. ABRAHAM J. 
Henry, Orto 
HENSHAW, Mrs. RavMonp 8. 
HERRICK, CHARLES E. 
HERRICK, Miss LOUISE 
Herrick, W. D. 

HERRON, JAMES C, 

HERsSHEY, J. CLARENCE 

Hertz, Mas, FRED 

HERWIG, GEORGE 

HERWIG, Wiiuiam D., JR. 
CHARLES ‘WILBUR 





Hiccine, JOHN 
Hiccrns, Joun W. 
HIGINBOTHAM, HaRLow D. 
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Hixon, ROBERT 
HoesiscHer, HERMAN M. 
HorrMan, GLEN T. 


HOFFMANN, Miss CAROLINE DICKINSON 


HOFFMANN, EDWARD HEMPSTEAD 
HoGaANn, FRANE 

HoGan, Rosert E. 
Horr, WILLIAM V. 
HoLpen, Epwarp A. 
HOLLAND, Dr. WILLIAM E. 
Hous, Henry L. 
Houuister, Francis H. 
Hotmes, Georce J. 
Hotes, Miss Hareret F. 
HoutMes, WILLIAM N. 
Hout, Miss ELLEN 
Homan, Miss Biossom L. 
Honwnoip, Dr. Frep C. 
Honstk, Mas. James M. 
Hoover, F. E. 

Hoover, Mrs. Frep W. 
Hoover, H. EARL 
Hoover, Ray P. 

Hore, ALFRED 5. 

we FARLEY 


Horner, De. Davin A. 
Horner, Mus. Mavaice L., Jr. 
Horst, Curt A. 
Horton, GEorcs T. 
Horton, Hmam T. 
Horton, Horace B. 
Hossein, Loum H. 
Hosmer, PHILIP 
HOTTINGER, ADOLPH 
Howanrp, Haroup A. 
Howakp, Wiis G. 
Howe, CHARLES ARTHUR 
Howe, Cuinton W. 
Howe, WARREN D. 
Howe, Wiiuiam G. 
HoweE.., ALBERT §. 
Howe, WILLIAM 


Hupson, Mrs. H. NEwToN 


Hupson, WALTER L. 
Hupson, WILLIAM E. 
Huey, Mas. ARTHUR 5. 
Hurr, THomas D. 
Hucues, Jonw E. 
HucHes, Joun W. 
HULBERT, Mrs. CHARLES PRATT 
HuLeertT, Mrs. Mian H. 
Hu.Ltcen, Dr. Jacon F. 
HUME, pee T. 
Huscke, HeEReert &. 
HuUNCKE, Oawats W. 
HuNTER, SAMUEL M. 
Hump, N. L. 

HuR.LEY, EDWARD N., JR. 


HYNES, REV. JA. 


Ickes, RAYMOND 
IDELMAN, BERNARD 

Ino, ROBERT A. 
INLANDER, SAMUEL 
Inons, Dr. Exwesrt E. 
Isaacs, CHARLES W., JR. 
IsHaM, HENRY P. 

Ives, CLIFFORD E. 


JACKSON, ALLAN 
JACKSON, ARCHER L. 
JACKSON, ARTHUR 5. 





telah DR. RICHARD HAAR 


Jan. 1932 


JENKINSON, Mrs. ARTHUR GILBERT 


JeEnES, R. WILLIAM SHIPPEN 
Jennines, Ope D. 


JONES, JAMES B. 

Jones, De. MarcaretT M. 
JONES, MELVIN 

Jones, WARREN G. 
Josera, Lours L. 

Joy, Guy A. 

Jorce, Davin G. 

Jorce, JosErH 

JUDAH, NoBLE BRANDON 
JUDAH, Mrs. NOBLE BRANDON 
JUERGENS, H. Pau. 
JULIEN, Victor R. 
JUNKUNC, STEPHEN 
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Kaspar, OTTo 
Katz, Mrs. Sipney L. 
KAUFFMAN, Mus. R. E. 


RE, Mrs. EUGENE UNDERWOOD 
rien JoHN R. 
Kine, Josera H. 


EincMan, Mrs. Artour G. 
KINNEY, Mrs. MINNIE B. 
KINSEY, FRANK 

KINSEY, ROBERT 8. 
KINTZEL, RICHARD 

Kirp, Car P. 

KIRCHER, REV. JULIUS 
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Enurtson, G. H. 

Kocu, Paun W. 

Kocus, Mrs. Rosert T. 
Koa, Mrs. CAROLINE L. 
Koa.er, Eric L. 
Kou.saat, Enwarp C. 
Komis, Davip 8. 
Konsperc, ALVIN V. 


ROrAL, JOHN AL 


Kua, Harry J. 
Kuan, FREDERICK 
Kuan, Dr. Henpwic 5. 


Kuerzon, Morris 


Lacey, Miss Eprrn M. 


LACHANCE, Mrs. LEANDER H. 
LacEowskE!, FRANK 


E. 
LAFLIN, Mrs. Louis E. 
Lari, Lous E., Jk. 
LaGuske, Mrs. CHESTER 
Lampert, Mrs, LYDIA 
LAMPERT, WiLson W. 
Lamson, W. A. 
LaNaHaN, Mus. M. J. 
Lanpey, ALVAR A. 
Lane, F. HOWARD 
Lane, Ray E. 
LANE, WALLACE R. 
Lanc, Epwaep J. 


Lanoc, Mrs. W. J. 

LANGE, Mrs. AUGUST 
LANGENBACH, Mrs. Anice R. 
LANGHORNE, (GEORGE TAYLOB 


LAWLESS, Dr. THEopoRE K. 
LAWRENCE, W.. J. 

Lawson, A. J. 

Lawson, Mrs. Iver N. 
LAWTON, FRANE W. 


LEAVITT, Mrs. WELLINGTON 
LEBENSOHN, Dr. Mayer H. 
LEsOLT, JOHN MICHAEL 
LEDERER, Dr. 

LEFENS, Miss KATHERINE J. 
LEFENS, WALTER C. 
LEHMANN, Miss Aucusta E. 
LEICHENKO, PETER M. 
er Mrs. ALBERT E. 
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LILLIE, FRANE RK. 
LINDAHL, Mrs. Epwakp J. 
LINDEN, JOHN A. — 





LyForp, WILL H. 
Lyman, THOMAS T. 
LYNCH, WILLIAM JOSEPH 
Lyon, CHARLES H. 
LYon, FRANK R. | 
LYon, Mrs. THomas RB. 


Maass, J. EpwWArD 
MABEE, Mrs. MELBOURNE 
MacCakn.e, H. B. 
MacDowna.p, E. E. 
MacDoucaL, Mrs. T. W. 
MACKEY, FRANK J. 
MAcKINSON, Dr. Jonn C. 
MacLeisH, Mrs. ANDREW 
MacLean, E. F. 
Macan, Miss JANE A. 
Mac, HENRY P. 
MacILu, Rogert M. 
Macnus, ALBERT, JR. 
Macnus, Aucust C. 
Macnus, EDWARD 
Macwike, Mrs. Mary F. 
MAHER, Mrs. D. W. 
Main, WaLTER D. 
MALONE, WILLIAM H. 
Manaster, HARRY 
MANDEL, Mrs. AARON W. 
MANDEL, Mrs. BABETTE F. 
MANDEL, EDWIN F. 
MANDEL, Mrs. FREDERICE 
MAaANDL, SIDNEY 
MANEGOLD, Mrs. FRANK W. 
MANIERRE, Louis 

MANN, ALBERT C. 

Mann, Joun P. 

Manson, DAVID 
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Marzoia, Leo A. McMinuan, W. B. 

Mason, WILLARD J. McMILLAN, WILLIAM M. 
Massee, B. A. McNamara, Louts G. 
Massey, Peter J. McNutry, Joserx D. 
MAaTHESIUSs, Mrs. WALTHER McQuarniz, Mrs. Fannie 
Matson, J. EpwakD McVoyr, Joan M. 
MATTER, Mrs, Joun MEDSKER, Dr. Ona L. 
MATTHIESSEN, FRANK MEHRING, GEORGE 


MAYER, THEODORE 5. 
McAuLey, Joun E. 
McBrexey, Mes. Hues J. 
McBrive, Mrs. WALTER J. 
McCartTay, Epmonp J. 
McCartTHyY, Josera W. 

“ye ptoagmang Dea. Joun H. 
McCiuer, W. B. 
McC.un, Joun M. 


McC OoRMICK, FowLErk 
McCormick, L. Haxinto 


McCRACKEN, Miss Wruuerra 
McCrea, Mrs. W. 8. 
McCreapy, Mrs. E. W. 
McDouca., Mrs. James B. 





McMenemy, L. T. Mock, Dr. Harry Encar 
McoMIL.an, Jon MOoDERWELL, C. M. 
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MoeLLer, Rev. HeRMan H. 
Moenc, Mas. Enwarp D. 
MorratT, Mrs. Evraseta M., 
Moar, ALBERT 

Mour, EDWARD 

Monn, WILuiam J. 

Mo.ioy, Davin J. 

Moutz, Mars. ALICE 
MonAGHAN, THOMAS H. 
pea HENRY L 





Montcomery, Dr. ALBERT H. 
Moopy, Mrs. WILLIAM VAUGHN 
Moore, C. B. 

Moore, Paitip WYatr 

Moos, Josera B. 

Moran, Brian T. 

Moran, Miss MARGARET 
More, Roianp R. 

Morey, CHARLES W. 

Morr, F, WILLIAM 

MORGAN, ALDEN EK. 


MorRTENSON, Maes. Jacon 
Morton, STERLING 
Morton, WILLIAM Morris 
Moses, Howarp A. 

Moss, JEROME A. 

Movat, ANDREW 

Mowry, Lout C. 


Naser, Henry G. 
Napier, De. Waiter H. 


NasH, CHARLES J. 

NASON, ALBERT J. 

NATHAN, CLAUDE 

NAUGLE, Mrs. ARCHIBALD 

NEELY, Miss CARRIE BLAm 

NESLS, ARTHUR L. 

NEILSON, Mrs. FRANCIS 

NELLEGAR, Mas. Jay C. 

NELSON, CHARLES G. 

Ne Lson, DowaLp M. 

NELSON, EDWARD A. 

NELSON, MURRY 

NELSON, Nis A. 

NELSON, N. J. 

Ne.son, Mrs. Ourver R. 

NELSON, Victor W. 

Neu, CLARENCE L, 

NEwuUFFER, Pau A. 

NEWHALL, R. FRANK 

NIcHo.ts, GEORGE P. 

NicHo.s, Mrs. Georcs FR. 

Nic#o.s, Mrs. Grorce K., Jr. 

NicHo.s, J. C. 

NICHOLS, 5. F. 

NICHOLS, WARREN 

NicHoLson, THomas G. 

NosLE, ORLANDO 

NoeLLe, Joseru B. 

Noiiau, Miss EMMA 

Noonan, Epwakp J. 

Norcross, Freperic F. 

Norns, Mrs. Lester 

Norris, Mas. WILLIAM W. 

Norton, Mrs. 0. W. 

Norton, R. H. 

Novak, CHARLES J. 

NoveEs, ALLAN 5. 

Noves, Davin A. 

Noves, Mrs. May WELLS 

Nuseaum, Mrs. Carn B. 

Nyman, Dr. JoHN EGRERT 

OBERFELDER, HERBERT M. 

OBERFELDER, WALTER 8. 

O'Brien, Frank J. 

O'BRIEN, Mas. WILLIAM 
VINCENT, JR. 

OpELL, WILLIAM R. 

O'DONNELL, Miss Rose 

Orr, Mrs. CLIFFORD 
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Owincs, Mas. NATHANIEL A. 


PAASCHE, JENS A. 

Pace, J. MADISON 
Packarp, Dr. Roiuo EK. 
PAEPCKE, WALTER P. 
Pace, Mrs. WinuiaM BR. 
Pace-Woop, GERALD 
Pacin, Mrs. Frank 8. 
PALMER, PErRciva. B. 
Pam, Miss Cankre 
PARDRIDGE, ALBERT J. 
PARDRIDGE, Mrs. E. W. 
PARE, BR. E. 

PaRKER, FRANK E 
Parker, Dr. GASTON C. 
PAREER, NoRMAN §., 
PARKER, Troy L. 
PARKS, c. R. 


PATRICK, Dre. Huca T. 
PAULING, Epwarp G. 





PiInrer, Mrs. ISABELLE SECERSTEN 
PIOTROWSEI, NICHOLAS L. 

Pinte, Mrs. Joun T. 
PiITcHER, Kins. Henry L. 

PLAPP, Miss Doris A. 

PuLaTT, Mas. Ropert 8. 
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REICH, bites ANNIE 


RIcHARDSON, Guy A. 
RIcHTer, Mrs. ADELYN W. 
RICHTER, BRUNO 
Ricketts, C. LINDSAY 
RipoLe, HERBERT H. 
RIDGeway, E. 

eaten Kids 





RODERICK, Sotomown P. 
Ropcers, Dr. Davin C. 
RopmMan, THomMAS CLIFFORD 
Rogsuine, C. E. 

RoOEHLING, MRS. Otto G. 
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Rota, Mrs. Manrcit HocHsINcER 
ROTHACKER, WATTERSON R. 
ROTHSCHILD, GEORGE WILLIAM 
ROTHSCHILD, Maurice L. 
ROTHSCHILD, MELVILLE N. 
Ruspovits, Tory 
RUCKELHAUSEN, Mes. HENRY 
RUECKHEIM, F. Ww. 

RUECKHEIM, Miss LILLIAN 
Rue, Joan G. 

RusutTon, Josers A. 

Russei., De. J. W. 

Russe.u, Paw 8, 

RutTLepoce, Grorce E. 
RYERSON, pis ee L., Sa. 
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SaUOENS Mrs. WILLis G. 





SINCERE, BENJAMIN 
Praitaemgg age pec 





SMITH, WALTER BOURNE 
SuiTH, WALTER BYRON 
SMITH, Mrs. WILLIAM A. 
SMITH, 2. ERO. 
SMULLAN, ALEXANDER 
Snow, Encar M. 

SNow, FRED A. 
SOCRATES, NICHOLAS 
SoLeM, Dr. Georce 0. 
ve ROBERT 





SONNENSCHEIN, De. Ropert 
SONNEVELD, JACOB 

SPER, Henry M. 

SOPKIN, Mas. SeTia H. 
SORAVIA, JOSEPH 


Spritz, Leo 

SPiTzcLass, Mrs. LEONARD M. 
SPOHN, JOHN F. 

Sroor, Mrs. JoHn A. 
Srracue, Dr. Joun P. 
SPRINGER, Mks. SAMUEL 
Squires, Joun G. 
STaace, Orto C. 
STALEY, Miss Mary B. 
STANTON, EDGAR 
STanTon, Dr. E. M., Sr. 
STANTON, Henry T. 
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STIGER, CHARLES W., Sr. 
STIRLING, Miss DoroTray 
STOCKTON, Miss JosEPHINE 
STONE, Mrs. Jacon 8. 
STRANDBERG, ERIK P., Sr. 
STRAUS, DAVID 

STRAUS, Martin L. 
STRAUS, MELVIN L. 
Straus, 8. J. T. 


SWENSON, S. P.O. 

SWETT, ROBERT WHEELER 
Swirr, ALDEN B. 
Swirt, Epwarp F., Jr. 
SYKES, Mrs. WILFRED 


Tart, JOHN H. 


THomas, Dr. WiLtiamM A. 
THOMPSON, ARTHUR H. 
THOMPSON, CHARLES E. 
THOMPSON, CHARLES F. 
THOMPEON, EDWARD F. 
THOMPSON, Dr. ¢ GEOR GE F, 
THOMPSON, Mus. Jonn R. 
THOMPSON, Joun R., Jk. 
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UHLMANN, FRED WARREN, ALLYN D. 
ULimMan, Mrs. N. J. WaRREN, J. LATHAM 
UPrsam, Mas. FREDERIC WARREN, Pau C. 

| WARREN, WALTER G. 
VALENTINE, JOSEPH L. Warwice, W. E. 
VALENTINE, Mrs. May L. WASHBURNE, CLAREE 
VALENTINE, PaTRIck A. WASHEURNE, HEMPSTEAD, JR. 
VanCLEEF, Mrs. Noag WASHINGTON, LAURENCE W. 
VANCLEEF, PAUL WAaASSELL, JOSEPH 
VANDEVENTER, CHRISTOPHER WaTERMAN, Dr. A. H. 
VaNNess, GARDINER B. Watson, WILLIAM Upton 
VANSCHAICK, GERARD Watts, Harry C. 
VAN WINELE, JAMES 2. WatTzex, J. W., Ja. 
VanNZwoL.t, Henry B. Waup, E. P. 
VAUGHAN, LEonaARgD H. WAYMAN, CHARLES A. G. 
VAWTER, WILulaM A., I WEAN, FRANE L. 
VEER, Mas. HENRY WEAVER, CHARLES A. 
VEEDER, Miss JESSIE Wess, Georce D. 
VEHE, ‘Dr. K. L. Wee, Mrs. THomas J. 
VEHON, Morris WEBER, BERNARD F. 


VEHON, WILLIAM H. 
VIAL, CHARLES H. 





ViaL, Miss Mary M. VERS ss HELEN R. 
VICKERY, Miss MABEL 8. Wester, Dr. Ratra W. 
Victor, Mrs. Jessie K. WEDELSTAEDT, H. A. 
VIERLING, Louts : WEIL, IstpoR 
VINCENT, Mrs. WILLIAM WATKINS WEIL, MARTIN 
Vouicas, Dr. Joun N. WEILER, RUDOLPH 
Voie, Mrs. Joun H. WEINSTEIN, Dr. M. L. 
VYonCotpirz, Dr. G. THOMSEN- WEINZELBAUM, Lous L. 
VonGuiann, Mrs. Aucust WEIs, SAMUEL W. 
VOORHEES, Mrs. CONDIT Werssrop, BENJAMIN H. 
Voricka, CHARLES J. Weiss, Mrs. Morton 

WEISSENBACH, Mas. MINNA EK. 
WacNER, Fairz, JR. Wersskorr, Maurice J. 
Wacner, Dr. G. W. ) i 

baa 7 Weisskorr, Dk. Max A. 
WacNeER, Jonn E. phase 

WeELLs, Antaur G. 

WAGNER, Mas. Mary G. WeE.Ls, ARTHUR H 
WALGREEN, Mrs. CHARLES R, ieee Tiene tl. 





idee Se eas J. WESTERFELD, SIMON 
WarD EDWARD J. E. WestTricn, Miss T. C. 
Warp, Mrs. N. C. Werren, ALBERT H. 
Ware, Mrs. CHARLES W. WerTLinG, Louis E. 
Ware, Mrs. Lyman Werner, Earn M. 


WARFIELD, Enwin A. WHEALAN, EMMETT 
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WHEELER, GEORGE A. Winter, [Rvinc 
WHEELER, Leo W. Wirners, ALLEN L. 
WHEELER, Mrs. Rogert C. Wo.ey, Dr. Harry P. 
WHINERY, CHARLES C. Wor, Mrs. ALBERT H. 
WHite, Harkoip F. Wor, Henry M. 

Waite, Mas. James C. Wor, WALTER B. 
WHITE, JAMES E. Wo.rr, Louts 

WHITE, JoserH J. Woop, Mrs. GERTRUDE D. 
WHITE, RicHarpD T. Woop, Mrs. Haroip F. 
WHITE, ROBERT Woop, Joun G. 

WHITE, SELDEN FREEMAN Woop, Joun H. 
WHiTeHouse, Howarp D. Woop, Kay, Jn. 
WHITING, Mrs. ADELE H. Woop, Rowert E. 
Waritine, J. H. Woop, WILLIAM G. 
WHITLOCE, WILLIAM A. WoOopMANSEE, Fay 
Wieorc, Frank B. Wooprurr, GEorGE 
WinprcompBe, Mrs. R. A. Woops, WEIGHTSTILL 
WIELAND, CHARLES J. Woopwakp, C. H. 
WIELAND, Mrs. Georce C. Worcester, Mrs. CHaARLes H. 
WIENHOEBER, GEORGE V. Work, Ropert 

WILDER, HakoLp, JE. Wormser, Leo F. 
WILDER, Joun E. Worth, Miss HeLen E. 
WILDER, Mrs. Joun E. WortHy, Mrs. &. W. 
WILDER, Mrs. T. E., Sk. WRENN, Mrs, EVErTs 
WILEINs, GEORGE LESTER WRIGHT, WARREN 
WILKINSON, Mrs. GEoRGcE L. WRIGLEY, Mrs. CHARLES W. 
WILKINSON, Joun C. WUNDERLE, H. O. 
Witietts, Georce M. WYETH, Hakry B. 
WILLey, Mrs. CHARLES B. 

WILuiaMs, Miss ANNA P. Yeocer, C. Frep 
WIiiiams, Dr. A. WILBERFORCE YERKES, Ricnarp W. 
WILLIAMS, Harry L. YonporF, JonN DavIp 
Witiiams, J. M. YonporF, M1.Ton &. 
WiILiiaMs, Lucian M. YONDORF, Mitton &., JR. 
WILLIAMSON, GEorce H. Youne, Georce W. 
WILL, Pau, JR. Youns, Huca E. 

WILuis, Taomas H. 

Witms, Herman P. LABEL, Max W. 

Wiison, Harry BerTeam EISLER, Mrs. ERwin P. 


Winson, Mus. Joun R. ZERLER, CHARLES F, 
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Foster, STEPHEN A. 


MORAND, SIMON J. 


Nerr, NETTELTON 
NELSON, FRANK G. 


OLiver, Frep 8. 


PaLMER, Proressor CLAUDE InwIn 
PARKER, Dr. RALPH W. 


Srronc, WALTER A. 
TURNER, Mrs. CHARLTON A. 
WALLER, Epwakp C. 


NON-RESIDENT ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Those, residing fifty miles or more from the city of Chicago, who have 
contributed 


od $50 to the Museum 


PHILLIPS, MonTaGU AUSTIN 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Those who contribule $25 annually to the Museum 


CLARE, LINCOLN R. 
CocswEL., ELMER EK. 
CoxnEn, Lours 

Craticm, A. MM. 

Curtis, Austin GUTHRIE, JR. 
CurRTIS, BENJAMIN J. 


DaucHy, Mrs. SAMUEL 
DeLewon, H.R. | 
DENKEWALTER, W. E. 

Desisies, Mrs. Carat L. 
Dickey, WILuLiaM E. 

Dickinson, AuGcusTus E. 
DickKINSON, MES. W. WoopsripDce 


Dvorak, B. F. 


Eppy, Mrs. Aucusrus W. 
Evans, Joun W. 





GALLAGHER, Mrs. M. F. 
GIFFORD, Mas. Freperice C, 
GLASER, Epwakp L. 
GOLDSMITH, BERNARD H. 
Gooper, Seto MacDonaLp 
GoopMAN, Mrs. Mitton F. 
Gorpon, Les 8. 

GRANGER, Mrs. Everett J. 


GREENE, HENRY E. 


HAMMOND, Mrs. GARDINER G. 


HENRY, HUNTINGTON. B. 
Hitt, Mrs. Russe. D. 
Hitz, Jouw C. 
HODGKINSON, Mrs. W. R. 
Honman, Dr. E. H. 
HOLLINGSWworRTH, R. G. 
Howagp, Mas. Eumwer A. 


INGALLS, Mrs. Freprerice A. 
IncEMAN, LYLE 5. 


JENEINS, Davin F. D. 
JOHNSON, CHESTER H. 





Tivicing. CLARENCE H. 
KELKER, RUDOLPH F., JR. 
KEMPER, Da. MALCOLM 
KLenK, Pauw T. 

Knorr, A. J. 

Kocas, AUGUST 

Korr, GUSTAVE 

Kraus, Samuen B. 


LaADENSON, N. T. 
LATHROP, Mrs. BRYAN 
Lee, Mas. Joun H. 5. 
LEWIS, Mas. Sipe 


MinotTo, Mas. JAMES 
MOoeLING, Mas. WALTER G. 
Most, Mrs. 8. E. 

Morey, WALTER W, 
MULLIGAN, GEoRGE F. 


NEBEL, HERMAN C. 
NeEwsHouss#, Kar. 
NOBLE, SAMUEL R. 
Noyes, A. H. 

OpeLL, WitLiam E., Jr. 
O'Leary, JonN W. 
OLSEN, Mrs. CLARENCE 
Orr, THomas C. 


PACKER, CHARLES SWASEY 
PaRTRIDGE, Liorp C. 
PENNINGTON, LESTER E. 
PETERSON, Mrs. Bertua I. 
PorTMan, Mrs. Eowarp C. 
PREBIS, EDWARD d. 








Shere GEorcE D., Jr. 
RYERSON, DowALD M. 


SHAW, E. R. 
SHORT, Miss SHIRLEY JANE 


JAN. 1932 
STEVENSON, Mrs. ROBERT 


L. 
THORNE, Mrs. VIRGINIA HUBBELL 
TILDEN, Mrs. EpwWakbD 
Tem, De, W-. 
Trupe, Hon. DARIN P. 
TUTTLE, F. B. 


VAIL, CARLTON M. 
VIGNES, Miss Lavra ALICE 
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VoorHEES, H. Bein 
Vories, Harry F., Jr. 


WALKER, SAMUEL J. 
WaRkNER, JOHN ELIOT 
WaRREN, ©. Roy 
Watson, Miss Mina M. 
WELTER, JOHN N. 

WerTu, A. HERMAN 
WHITE, SANFORD B, 
Waitinc, LAWRENCE H. 
WIENHOEBER, WILLIAM H. 
Wricut, H. K. 


Younc, Mrs. Cary. B. 


Decusasmn, 1931 
Hunter, Ropert H. 
VEHON, SmM0N HENRY 
Those who contribule $10 annually fo the Museum 

AA D, WALTER 8., JR. ALEessi0, FRANK 

: aes ie H, ALEXANDER, Harney T 
Appott, ExNest V. ALLEN, Dr. A. V 
Ape.is, H. D. ALLEN, AMos G 
ABORN, E. A. ALLEN, C. D. 
ABRAHAMSON, JOHN ALLEN, Epwin D 
AnnaMs, HYMAN B. ALLEN, HaRRy W 
Ant, Huco A. F. ALLEN, Mrs. J. W 
Apt, Dr. Isaac A. ALLEN, JouN D. 
Ant, Mrs. J. J. ALLEN, O. T. 
ACKERT, Mas. CHARLES H. Arutz, Dr. Louts F. 
Apams, Cyrus H., Jn. ALSAKER, MRS. ALFRED 
ADAMS, Mrs. Davip T ALSCHULER, Hon. SAMUEL 
AbDaMs, Harvey M. Aut, Georce E. 
Apams, Mrs. Henry T ALTHEIMER, BEN J 
ADAMS, HucH R. ALTMAN, RopertT M 
Apams, J. King ALTON, ROBERT LESLIE 
ADaMs, Miss M. Joice ALvarnez, Dr. WaLTar C, 
Apams, Miss NELLIE MALINA Aunersc, J. WARD 
ADAMS, SAMUEL P. Ameenc, Miss Many ’AGNES 
Appams, Miss Jane Ames, Mas. HowarRD 
Acar, Mrs. WituiaAM GRANT AnpersoNn, Mrs. A. 5. 
Acar, W.5&., Snr. ANDERSON, Mrs. A. WwW 
AHNFELT, JOHN ANDERSON, ADOLFH 
AISHTON, RICHARD A. ANDERSON, ARCH W 
ALBERS, Dr. Encar H AnpERson, B 
ALDEN, W. T. AnpERson, Davin G 
ALDRICH, FREDERICE C 
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ANDERSON, Mrs. Harry 
AnpeRrson, Dr. J. B. 
ANHEISER, Huco 
Anorr, Isapor 5. 
AntHony, Caan.es E. 


BANEKARD, E. Hoover, Ir. 
BANNING, SAMUEL W. 
Barser, Mrs. F. L. 
Barb, Rapa A. 

Barp, Mrs. Roy E. 


sypsiaakeecl Stee ak. 
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BETTMAN, Dr. RaLPa B. BOURNIQUE, ALVAR L. 
Bipp.e, Rosert C. Bourque, Dr. N. Opmon 
BIDWELL, Mrs. Epirs D. Bowe, AUGUSTINE J. 
Bicane, Mrs. Jonn EDwaArp Bowen, Josers T., Jr. 
BincHam, 8. H. Bowes, FREDERICK M. 
BINELEY, Mrs. L. G. Bowes, WiLuiam R. 
Binks, Mrs. Harry D. Bowman, Jay 
Binp, Miss FRANCES Boyp, Mas. E. B. 
BIrp, hang he Born, Josera K. 

HERES STEIN, LOUD BovLes, CHARLES D. 
BisHor, Mrs. ALICE M. BRACHVOGEL, Mrs. CHRISTIANA 
BrxBy, CHARLES R. Brapsury, Mas. F. C. 
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PROUGHAM, iia d. 





Baown, Mas ¢ CLARA M. 


sree THEODORE Cc. 
BRownInG, Mas. LUELLA A. 
Brucker, Dr. Epwarp A. 
Brucker, Dr. MatrHew W. 
Brumpack, Mrs. A. H. 
BrRuUMLEY, DANIEL JOSEPH 
Brouwer, Henny P 
Brunken, A. R. 

Brunt, J. P. 

Bryant, Donap R. 
BRYANT, Mes. Enwanrp F. 


Suceeh, Mid: Tome L JR. 
Buppexre, Ll. W. 
Bue.u., Mrs. CHARLEs C. 
BuHLic, PAUL 
BuEER, J. E. 

BULLARD, SELLAR 

Buen, Mars. F. F. 

Bunck, Epwanp C. 


Burce, Mrs. W. E., Jr. 
BurDICK, DR. ALFRED 3. 


BYRNES, WILLIAM J EROME 


CABLE, ARTHUR Gy. 
CAHILL, WILLIAM A. 

Cain, G. R. 

CALDWELL, Lours G. 
CALLAHAN, Mrs. A. F. 
CALLAHAN, Mrs, FRANK J. 
CALVIN, Dr. Josera K. 
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CARTEAUX, Leon L. 
CARTER, ALLAN J. 

Carter, C. B. 

Cary, Dr. WILLIAM 
CASAVANT, GUSTAY A. 
Case, Dr. James T. 
CassaDaY, Mrs. THomas G, 





Caswe.., Mrs. A. B. 
CAUGHLIN, Mrs. F. P. 
CAVANAGH, Harry L. 
CAVENEE, Mrs. C. M. 
CERVENEA, JOHN A. 
CHADWICK, Mrs. GRIFFITH 
Sie tentia , 
CHAMBERLIN, Mrs. ADELE R. 
CHAMBERLIN, Mns. Rouuiw T. 
CHAMBERS, Mrs. HELEN 8. 
CHANDLER, CHARLES H., 
CHANDLER, FRANK R. 
CHANDLER, Dr. FREMONT A. 
CHANDLER, GEORGE M. 


CHARLES 
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CONRAN, Mrs. WALTER A. 
peerainon ARTHUR W. 
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Coonan, Frank G. 
Cook, Mrss Epira 5. 
Coor, Dr. FRANCES 3 H. 
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DensTon, Mrs. ALBERT J., JR. 
De WAAR 





Drretema, I. J. 
DRINKWALTER, Miss Kare E. 
DREYMALSEI, PAUL 

Durry, Mrs. Mary E. 
DunNBAUGH, GroncE J. 
DuNBAUGH, Harry J. 
Duncan, W. 5. 

DunNIcaN, EDwArpD B. 
DUNLAP, MRS. T. M. 


DWEN, Roses GREENE 


Eaton, Mrs. Makqui 
Eseuine, Mrs. GEORGE 
Eccies, Dr. FRienp R. 
EcksTorm, Mrs. PAUL 
Ep, De. J. VERNON 
Euruicu, M. J. 
ERMAN, WALTER E. 
ESRMANN, Dr. Fuep J. E. 
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ErcusTagEpt, Dr. J. J. 
ErLert, Mrs. M. A. 
EGENDRATH, Miss Eisa B. 
EIsENDRATH, JOSEPH L. 
EITe., EM. 

Ex, JOHN A. 

, Mas. Frank Hagkis 
ELDRED, Mrs. Harnior W. 
Evey, Ninc 
ELICH, Mus. HERMAN 


ELTING, VICTOR 
Emery, WiLLiam H. 
Emic, Howarp A. 
ENGELHART, FRANE ©. 
EMERY, Mas. FRED A. 
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Everett, Epwarp W. 
Ewinc, Davis 


PAHRENFELD, MRS. FrRep W. 


FARLEY, Mas. Joun W. 
ORTH, G. J. 





FEUCHTINGER, EUGENE 


FEUCHTWANGER, Mie "Joona: Sr. 


FIELD, FORREST WHIPPLE 
FIELD, Heman H. 

FiIeLp, HENRY 

FIELD, Mrs. J. A. 

FIELD, Mrs. WENTWoRrTH G. 
FIELDHOUSE, CLARENCE B, 


Fiorp, Pau E. 

FLYNN, Maurice J. 

Fo.ey, Mrs. Jouw BuRTON 
Foisom, Mrs. WILLIAM R. 
Foutz, F. C. 

Forcu, Mrs. Joun L., Jr. 
Forp, Mrs. CHARLES E. 
Forp, James 5. 

Forp, WN. A. 

Forp, Mas. NORMAN J. 
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Fuiier, Dr. Georce DAMON 


Futons, Mas. Frank M. 
Funk, Mrs. C. 5. 
Funk, G. W. 


GABLE, HARLEY 0. 
GAITHER, OTHO 5. 
GALE, ABRAM 
GaLLacuerR, Mrs. F. H. 


GALLAGHER, Mrs. Georce F. 





GARVEY, Mas. W. H. 
GaRwoop, Victor E. 
Gary, Dr. Ll. CLARE 
Gates, Pamir R. 
Gau, H. J. 

Gens, Mas. F. E. 
Geicer, Dr. A. H. 


GERAGHTY, Mus. THomas F. 


Gere, Mrs. ALBERT H. 
GERINGER, CHARLES M. 
Gertz, RUDOLPH V. 
Gervais, Mrs. W. B. 
Gerscuow, GEorGE M. 
Gever, Mas. Josers V. 
Gines, Mas. WALTER M. 
Gres, WILLIAM J. 

Gress, Dr. WILLIAM W. 
Gieson, Car L. 

Greson, Mas. Inene M. 
Greson, Mas. Wit A., JR. 
Grecsporr, Miss HELEN P. 
GILBERT, ALLAN T. 
Gitpert, Miss HeLen R. 
Grpert, Mrs. N. C. 





Gruuet, Harry 0. 
GrItuerTe, Mrs. ELLEN D. 
GILLETTE, Howankp F. 
GILPIN, GARTH G. 


Gorpon, Miss MAvuDE 
Gore, Mzs. Epwarp E. 
Gornam, Miss Katuryrn C. 
GoTTscHALK, Mrs. CHARLES H. 
GouLp, Georce W. 
GranaM, Mrs. C. DARWIN 
Gramm, Dr. Car. T. 
GranstTrou, P. M. 
Graver, Mitton H. 
GRAVER, PHILIP 5. 

Graves, Mrs. B. C. 
Graves, Mrs. Gporcs E. 
Graves, Mrs. W. T. 

Gray, Mrs. WiiuiaM 5. 
GRAYDON, CHARLES E. 
GREAR, W. 5. 

GREEN, ALBERT L. 

Green, Mes. Georce H. 
Green, Miss Many POMEROY 
GREEN, WALTER H. 
paseserchlanneyien4 Mrs. EsTHER 
GREENLEE, ' WILLIAM B. 


Grev, NewrTon F. 
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HALLENBECK, Mrs. C. W. 
HasTep, Mrs. A. E. 
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HAYNES, Mrs. J. R. 
Haynes, Rapa B. 

Hayt, WILLIAM H. 
Harwoop, Mrs. WILLIAM 
Hazarp, Miss Canotyn R. 





HEINEMANN, Joun B. 
HELEBRRANDT 
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Hinps, Georce T. 
Hives, Raups J. 
Hisscuperc, Dr. ABRAM 
Hies#, Morris HENRY 
Hircs, Mrs. Rurus M. 
Hircxcock, BR. M. 
Hirer, FRANK A. 
Hoapiey, Mrs. AkTaHur G. 
Hoac, Mas. Junius C. 
Hocn, Mas. WILLIAM 
Hocue, Mzs. EDMOND 8. 


BORROW AY, HARRY “i 


Hotes, WILLIAM 

HoLran, Mes. Joun RAYMOND 
Hout, Mrs, ARTHUR E. 
Hoxt, James A. 

Hot, McPHERSON 
HoLzwortuH, CHRISTOPHER E. 
Honore, Mes. Lockwoop 
Hoop, GEorce A. 

Hoocs, Dr. Lupwic F. 
Hopxins, ALVAH 5. 
Horner, Hon. HENRY 
Horner, WALTER A. 
Horsune, Josera J. 
Horween, ISADORE 
Horween, RALPH 

Horwicn, PHILIP 

Hosrorp, WILLIAM R. 
HovUGHTELING, JAMES L. 
Houser, Mas. AcNes Ricks 
Howagp, Mrs. 0. McG. 
Howakp, P. 8. 


Howarp, Wiiuiam H. 
Howe, Irwin M. 

Hover, THomas H. 

Hort, N. LANDON, JR. 
Hoyt, Wiiuiam M., II 
HeyNiewieck!, Dr. STEFAN 
Huarp, WILLIAM G.. 
HuUBACHEK, FRANK BROOKES 
Hvsparn, E. J. 

Hvupsarp, Jonn M. 
HusBARD, Mrs. WILLIAM SILLERS 
HUBBELL, Miss Grace 
HUBBELL, WILLIAM J, 
HuesscuH, Mrs. HELEN M. 
HvenNINE, H. L. 
HUETTMANN, FRED 

Hurty, Mrs. F. P. 
HucHes, GEorcE E. 
HuGHEs, Mrs. JAMES 
HucHes, Rev. RicHarp D. 
HucHes, W. V. 

HuGvuenor, Lioyp B. 
Huu, Irvine W. 

HuLL, Ropert W. 

Huttin, N. H. 

HumAN, MicuakE. G. 
Humiston, Dr. CHARLES E. 
Hunt, Mrs. Ropert G. 
Hunt, W. Prescott, Jk. 
HUNTER, W. KELS0 

Hugp, Mars. F. A. 

Hurp, Harry B. 


Husak, Mrs. L. MILTON 
Husak, FRANE 

HusManN, Mrs. THEODORE F. 
HuTCHINSON, Mrs. C. L. 
HuTcHIsSON, Miss JEAN 
Hutre., Mrs. A. N. 
Huxiey, Henry M. 
HYMErS, Mrs. Epwarp 
HYNDMAN, Mrs. A. H. 
HYNES, DIBRELL 


IceLY, LAWRENCE B. | 
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Ikwin, Amory T. 
Irwin, GorDON C. 
IRwin, Miss Rural M. 
Tsaacs, MicHaeE. H. 
Iverson, Harry J. 


Jackson, Howagp EK. 
JACESON, Mrs. PLEDA H. 
Jackson, W. H. 
JACKSON, WILLIAM F. 
JACOBI, HARRY 

Jacons, E. G. 

Jacogs, HARVEY F. 


JEFFERSON, Mas. Eprre H. 





JOHNSON, Mes. CLARENCE A. 
JOHNSON, Miss EpNA GRAY 
JOHNSON, EVAN 

Jounson, Mrs. E. G. 
JoHNson, FRANK 


JoHNSON, Harry T. . 
JOHNSON, Mas. HERBERT 8. 
JOHNSON, Mus. J. J. 
Jounson, Mrs. LokeENA M. 
JOHNSON, M. 

JOHNSON, MARTIN A. 
JOHNSON, Mrs. W. B. 
JOHNSON, Mrs. WALTER H. 
JouNson, WILLIAM E. 


Jounston, W. Roser 
JOHNSTONE, Mrs. BROCE 
JONES, ASHLEY OLIVER, SE. 
Jones, Mrs. C. A. 

Jones, D. C. 

Jones, GEORGE R. 

Jones, Hower D., Jr. 
Jones, Mrs. Howarp A. 
Jones, Howarp E. A. 
Jones, Dr. Jay G. 

Jones, J. HARRY, Sr. 
Jones, Joun H. 

Jones, Mrs. JOHN SUTPHIN 
Jones, OWEN BARTON 
JoNES, Mrs. RoSweE.u N. 
Jones, Vicror H. 

JONES, WALTER CLYDE, JR. 
JonpAN, Miss Irene C. 
osauciay CHARLES M. 





Jupp, Mrs. RosErRT AUGUSTINE 
Jupson, CLAY 

JUERGENS, kitss ANNA 

JUNEER, RICHARD A. 


KAHN, SIDNEY H. 
KANAVEL, Dn. ALLEN B. 
Kann, Max M. 
EANNALLY, M. V. 
Kanter, Dr. AARON E. 
KaRNES, GEORGE 
KARPEN, &. 

Karstrom, J. 0. 

Kass, PETER 

Katz, Mrs. 8. 
KaurmMan, Dr. Gustav L. 
KAYE, JoserH M. 
KEENE, WILLIAM J. 
KEIG, MARSHALL E. 
Kem, MELVILLE 





Kine, JounN ANDREWS 
Kino, Josera M. 

Kino, Mas. Necora 8. 
Kinc, Mra. W. H. 

Kinc, WittiAM Henry, JR. 
Kinn, Mrs. STELLA R. 
KINSELLA, Mus. WILLIAM P. 
Kirer, HENRY 

KIPLINGER, WALTER M. 
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KNECHT, Mra. ToLteert L. 
KNIGHT, NEWELL C. 
KNIGHT, Maus. Onreay T. 
KNOBBE, JOHN W. 
KNoKE, Mrs. Clara P. 
Knott, Mrs, STEPHEN R. 
KosIcK, HENRY G. 
Kocu, Mus. Frep C. 
Koce, Pau W. 

Kocn, RayMonp J. 

Kocu, Dr. SUMNER 
KoOcCHALE, Miss Ciara M. 
Koenic, Frep A. 


ompenta. Dr. RALPH A. 
EOrT, GEORGE 
Kovo.orr, Dan 
Kowa.ski, Avcusr J. 
Koziczynsei, De. Lucian 
Kerart, Da. Oscar H. 
KREBS, CHARLES E. 
KREIN, Epwamp N. 
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Kremer, C. E. 
KRENSEY, A. Morris 
, bss Mary Cy 

KC RRUBCEER, De. Paiuip H. 
KREUZINGER, GEORGE W. 
Kroenen, Mrs. C. 0. 
REOoTzscH, Miss OPHELIA 
KRvuecer, 0. W. 
Krum, Howanrp L. 
KvEHN, Miss KATHERINE 
KveEsN, Oswawp L. 
Kun, Dr, SIDNEY 
KULLMAN, F. H., JR. 
EUNSTADTER, SIGMUND 
KUNSTMANN, Mrs. Joun 0. 

KUPPENHEIMER, Mua. J. 
KueRIe, Mrs. H. R. 
Kurtz, GEorGE R. 
Kussman, A. C. 


LANDER, Mrs. Lviv Payton 
LANDMAN, L. W. 

LANE, Mrs. EBEN 

LANE, Mrs. Joun F. 


LANGHORNE, Rev. F, Paun 
LANGHORST, Mrs. Henry F. 
Lantus, James C. 

tei A. J. 


LATHAM, CARL Ray 
LATHROP, FREDERICK A. 
Lau, Mrs. JoHn ARNOLD 
LAUDER, Ropert E. 
LAUFER, Mrs. BERTHOLD 
LAUTERBACH, Mas. JuLIUs G. 
LAVIDGE, ARTHUR W. 
LAVIN, Mrs. D, J. 

LAVIN, H. T. 

Law, M. A, 

LAWRENCE, Miss Ema ¥. 


LEIGH, EnWARD BE. 
LEIGH, MAURICE 
LeicuT, Epwarp A. 


LESAGE, Rev. Joun J. 
LESLIE, JOHN WoopWORTH 
LesMaN, Mrs. Grorce H. 
pec SOL 
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LIEBENTHAL, Mrs. Jou~n HENRY 

LIEBERTHAL, Dr. EUGENE P. 

LINDGREN, Mrs. ALEX C. 

LINDLEY, Mrs. Frep W. 

LinDsTRoM, ADOLFH 

LInK, Mrs. RoBERT 

LINEMAN, Louts B. 

Linn, Mags. JAMES WEBER 

Linn, Mrs. W. Scott 

Lipkin, Maurice 8. 

LIPMAN, ABRAHAM 

Lippert, Avorsrus C. 

LIPPMAN, Mas. HELEN M. 

Lipsey, WILLIAM J. 

List, PAULUS 

Lister, Haroup R. 

LITSINGER, Mrs. Enwarp R. 
CHARLES G. 


LYOn, Wiuiam I. 


MacCLane, Mrs. J. H. 
MACFADDEN, WILLIAM 
MacFarRLanp, Mrs. Hays 
MACFARLAND, LANNING 
MACFARLANE, WILBERT E. 
MAcCFERRAN, CHARLES §. 
MacGitit, Mrs. WILLIAM V. 
MacGrecor, Mes. Davin Jonn 
MacKe.tuarn, Dr. Jonn D. 
MACEENZIE, Mrs. G, §. 
MACKWORTH, Mrs, ISABEL 
MacLean, Mrs. M. H. 
MacLeop, Dr. 8. B. - 
MacManon, Mrs. Cornenivus C. 
MACMILLAN, Mrs. L. W. 
MacMurray, James E. 
MAcNEILLE, Mrs. C. T. 
Macoms, J. DENAVARRE 
MADDOCK, Miss Anice E. 
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MarsH, JoHN MCWILLIAMS 
MARSE HLA LL. f aL, G. E. 
MARTIN, Mrs. ALFRED T. 
MARTIN, Miss Bess EB. 
MARTIN, Mrs. C. E. 
MARTIN, EpwWakpD 
MARTIN, Mins. EMI. 
MARTIN, Mrs. GLEN E. 
MARTIN, I. 8. 

MARTIN, MELLEN C. 
MARTIN, Mrs. WALTER G. 
MARTIN, “4. E. 

MARWIG, EDWARD R. 
Mason, Mrs, Geonce H. 


MATHEWS, Miss Jesste 
MaTHEews, Mrs. SHAILER 
MaTHison, Howarp C. 
Matson, H. M. 

Matson, Mrs. J. Epwarp 
MATTESON, MRA. tyne tna A. 


MAXWELL, Mrs. EDwagp E. 
May, Mrs. Georce T., Ji. 
May, Sou 

Mayer, ApotrH A. C. 
MAYER, CLARENCE 
MAYER, Mrs. Davin, JR. 
Maver, Enwim W. C. 
MAYLAND, Dr. WALTER C. 
McALEAR, JAMES 
McALLISTER, M. Han 
McArTuurn, Dr. Lewis L. 
McARTHUR, Mes. 8. W. 
McCaHEY, James B, 


McCau., Mrs. Ronert L. 
McCat., 8. T. 

McCann, D. 

McCarTay, ALEXANDER J. 
McCartuy, Georce H. 
McCuiarn, Dre. Hares W. 
McCLELLAND, Mrs. E. B. 
McCune, DONALD 
McCuure, D. T. 
McComs, Mrs, JAmes J. 
McConnNe.., G. MALCOLM 
McConNeE.L., JOHN W., 
McCormack, J. W. 
McCormick, ALISTER H. 
McCorRMICK, Miss ELIZABETH D. 





McCoy, CHARLES 8. 
McCoy, W. E. 
McCREIGHT, Harry A. 
McDowna.p, L. 


McDonNNELL, Mes. MICHAEL 
McDouca., Davin B. 
McDoucaL.t, Mrs. C. R. 
McDoucauu, Mags. Enwargp G, 
McDoweE.., Miss Mary E. 
McELHONE, Mas. FRED 
pierce EVERETT R. 
McFau., L 

McFARLAND, Mrs. Eis 
McGinty, Miss Auice L. 
McGoucH,5.P. 
McGraTH, Georce E. 
McGratai, THOMAS 8. 
McGrecor, JAMES P. 
McGuican, Dr. THomas 
McGuinn, Epwakp B. 
McGuire, Siums D. 
McGuire, Dr. WALTER GEORGE 
McHenry, RoLanp 
MciInmis, E. E. 

McIntTosH, Mas. Ropert L. 
McKay, CHARLES R. 
McKar, Da. N. B. 
McKENNA, Mrs. JAMeEs J. 
McKIesin, Mrs. Georce B. 
McKINNeEY, nage JAMES 
McKinney, W 

McKNIceHT, Weta M. 
McLaren, Miss Mage. 
McLaucaiin, A. G, 
McLAUGHLIN, DANIEL F. 
McLAUGHLIN, FRANE L. 
McLavueGasuin, Dr. James H. 
McLAvuGHLIn, Rev. Jesse L. 
McManus, J. P. 

McManus, Mrs. James P. 
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McMurray, Mas. Gzorce NeEwrTon 
McNans, PeTer M. 

McNamara, Ropert C. 

McNean, 8. D. 

McNett, Mrs. ALBERT G. 
pee chara F. 
McQuam, E 

McSure.y, Ms. Wittiam H. 
McVay, GEORGE RUSSELL 
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MINER, FRED G. 

Mink, Dwicat L. 

MISCH, Mus. Harry WN. 
ABRAHAM 

MITCHELL, CLARENCE B. 

MITCHELL, Ennest I. 

MITCHELL, Mrs. Freperick R. 

MITCHELL, Mrs. GEoRGE EK. 

MITCHELL, Mrs. 0. L. 

MizeEN, FREDERICK KIMBALL 

MOopDENE, Oscak F. 

Moe, Mas. CHEesTer CHARLES 

MorsseL, PRorEssor JULIUS 

MoLDENHAUER, De. WILLIAM J. 

Mo.tTer, Mrs, W. H. 

MOMENT, ASHER 

MoncHow, Miss HELen C. 

MonitGHan, Mus. J. 

Monmaw, De. WiLuiam J. 

Monk, GEORGE §. 

Monroe, Mrs. H. L. 

MowrTacue, 0. 0. 

MontTer, Mrs. CHARLES G. 

MonTGOMERY, FREDERICK D. 

MonTGOMERY, Mus. F. H. 

MontTGomery, Mrs. Freperice H. 

MonTGOMERY, Mrs. H. M. 8. 

Montcomery, Joun R. 

MOoNEY, WILLIAM H. 

Moore, Mes, A. CLAREE 

Moore, Mrs. AGNEs C. 

Moore, Mrs. ArTour W. 

Moore, Dr. BeveRipce H. 

Moore, Epwagp F. 

Moore, FREDERICK W. 

Moore, James H. 

Moore, Dr. Jos1ag J. 

Moore, Mrs. J. W. 

Moore, Miss M. ELEANoR 

Moore, NaTHan G. 

Moore, Norte 

Moore, Oscar L. 

Moore, Pau. 

Moore, Mrs. W. V. 

Moore, WILLIAM H. 
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MOoRELLE, Mrs. Lexa C. 
Morr, Mrs. PAUL F. 


Morais, Ina NELSON 
Morais, Dr. Ropert W. 
MORRISON, Mrs. Cc. R. 
Morse, | 

MorToN, Dr. Epwarp C, 
Moser, Pav. 

Moses, ExNest C. 
Mouton, De. EUGENE A. 
Mouton, Wriutam A. 
Mowry, Rosert D. 
Moyer, Miss Mane. M. 
Mupce, Burton 
MUELLER, Dr. E. W. 
MULForRD, Frank B 
MULLALY, REV. Epwaxp J. 
Munro, TREADWAY B. 
Munrey, E. T. R. 
Murnpay, Miss C. 
Murray, Miss CaTHErIne M. 
Murray, J.P. 

Murray, Mars. J. R. 
Munpny, LEONARD E. 
Murray, Martin J. 
MurnRAY, Ropert H. 
Muscrave, Dr. Georce J. 
Myues, ArTuur L. 


NACHTRIEB, CHARLES G. 
NADEAU, Mrs. Oscar E. 
NADLER, CHARLES 
Nagss, SIGUED E. 

Narrz, Dr. E. F. 
Nance, WILLIS D. 

Nasi, PATRICK A. 

NaTH, BERNARD 
NATHANSON, MAuRICE J. 
Nav, Orro F. 

NAYLOR, Miss Marjorie VIRGINIA 
NEAL, THOMAS ©. 

NEAL, Mra. W. B. 
Neevy, Mra. Liorp F. 
NEFF, W. A. 
NEIDLINGER, ROBERT J. 
NEISE, GEORGE N. 
NELLIS, Mrs. FRank E., Jk. 
NELSON, ALVIN E. 
NELSON, CHARLES M. 
NELSON, HOOGNER 
NELSON, Mrs. JoserH EK. 
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NELSON, Dr. OLE C. 
NELSON, PETER B. 
NELSON, Mrs. WILLIAM D. 
NELSON, WILLIAM H. 
NENNEMAN, WILLIAM T. 
NERGARD, Epwin J. 
NESSLER, RoBERT W. 
NETSCH, Mrs. WALTER A. 
NEVINS, JOHN C. 
NEWBERRY, Miss Mary L. 
NEWBORG, Miss FRANCES 
NEWBURGER, J. M. 
NEwcomes, Mrs. B. ¥. 
NEWMAN, Mrs. H. H. 
NEWMAN, Mapes. JAcop 
NIBLACE, Mrs. WItiiam C. 
NICHELSON, ARTHUR M. 
NicHois, Mrs. Lesirme H. 
NICHOLSON, Mas. FRANK G. 
NICHOLSON, Mrs. JOHN A. 
NICKELSON, 5. T. 
NICKERSON, J. F. 

NiLes, W. A. 

NIMMONS, GEORGE C. 
Nose, F. H. 

NorMAN, DAN 

Norris, Esen H. 

NorRkis, Mas. Wriiuiam §. 
NORTHROP, MRS. GEORGE N. 
NorTHRuUP, Lorry R. 
NorToN, ELLERY 

NoTHeis, Mrs. J. F. 

Notz, Mrs. Jonn EK. 
Novak, Dr. FRaneE J., Jg. 
Nowak, Mrs. CHARLES A. 
Nowak, MAXWELL M. 
Noyes, ERNEST H. 

Noves, Mrs. Joun Hicu 
NUGENT, Dr. 0. B, 


OveL., Mrs, Janes AL 
O"DoNNELL, Mas. Saon 
O'DONOVAN, DANIEL J. 
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OGAWA, SUEJIRG 

, Da. Ricnhanp Bartlett 
OLIN, EDWARD L 
OLIPHANT, MELVILLE J. 


OSTERLING, ALBIN O. 

, Mas. KR. M. 
Osrotr, Mrs. Murray M. 
OsTRoM, CHARLES RENNOLDS 
O'SuULLIVAN, Miss MINNIE 
O’Too.e, Joan F. 
O*TooLe, Mrs. BARTHOLOMEW 
Ott, JOHN NASH 
OTTER, WILLIAM 


OurcauLtT, Mrs. RicHarp F., Jr. 


PATERSON, Morton L. 


PaTTrerson, Mrs. Harry C. 
PATTERSON, Mrs. H. H. 
PATTERSON, Mrs. WALLACE 
Pattison, Wiuiam J. 
PATTON, WALTER I. 
PAULEY, CLARENCE 0. 
Pavey, WILLIAM B. 
PAWLEY, Mus. Ernest C. 


PENCIE, MILEs F. 
PENNINGTON, Mrs. Ropert B. 
PENROSE, GEORGE 

Pentecost, Lewis J. 

Pere._e, Mrs. ELowe D. 
PERING, CHARLES H. 
PEREINS, Mrs. Georce P. 
PERKINS, Mus. HARRY F. 
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PicALL, Mrs. Josers 8. 
PINYERD, CARL A. 
Piowaty, Mrs. CARL 
Pirer, Mrs. ADoLPH H. 
Pister, Rev. JACOB 
Pircuer, Mrs. Joan C. 
PITzNER, ALWIN FREDERICK 
PLAMONDON, ALFRED D. 
PLATH, KARL 
PLATTENBURG, 5. RK. 
PLETCHER, T. M | 
PLiMpton, Mas. NATHAN és. 
PLUMLeY, HAROLD 
PLuMMER, DANIEL C., JR. 
Pocce, R. C. 

PouLMANN, Miss Erna M. 
Po.iak, C. J. 

PoLtLenz, HENRY 

Pore, Mrs. G. J. 

Porr, Mrs. Lee W. 
Pormos, GEORGE §. 
Porowto, HaLtsey E. 
Porter, Mrs. Lee W. 
PORTERFIELD, R. H. 
Portis, Dr. BERNARD 
Portis, Dr. Sipwey A. 
Post, Dr. WILBER E. 
Potter, Dre. Hous E. 
Powe, Mrs. CHARLES L. 
PowE.u, Mrs. Joun H. 
Powe.t, Mrs. LAWRENCE H. 
Porer, Mrs. STEPHEN A. 
Pratt, Mrs. E. C. 

Press, Mrs. Jonn A. 
Preaie, Mrs, A. C. 
PRENTICE, OLIVER J. 
Preus, Mrs. J. A. 0. 
Price, Mrs. MINNIE 5. 
Price, Mas. THomas J. 
Pring, Mas. RICHARD 
PRINDLE, JAMES H. 
Prinpie, M. L. 

PRINc.Le, Mas. GEonce W. 
PRINGLE, Mrs. JAMes E. 
Proescu, Mra. L. C. 
PRONGER, HERMAN F. 
Prosser, H. G. 

Prosser, Mrs. Jonn A. 
PROTHEROE, DANIEL 
Proxmire, Dr. THeopore STANLEY 
Pruyy, Mrs. WILLiAM H., JR. 
Prror, Maurice G. 
Pryor, WILLIS 8. 
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Purceu., Dr. F. A. 
PuRRUCEER, Miss Louise M. 
Putnam, C. 

PUTNAM, CHARLES F, 
Putnam, Rurus W. 
PuUTTKAMMER, Mas. E. 
PYNCHON, Mrs. CHARLES E. 
PYTEREE, Rev. Perer H. 


QUINLAN, James T. 
Quinn, Davin H. 
QuINN, Epwakp J. 


RABER, FRANELIN 
RaAGSDALE, Lee E. 

ERauM, Miss KATHRYN 
RALEIGH, JAMES F. 
RALSTON, Harris P. 
Ramis, Leon LirMaNn 
Ramsey, Mas. Georce T. 
RANDALL, C. M. 
RANDALL, FRANK A. 
RANDICE, Miss Sara A. 
RANNEY, Mins. GEORGE A. 
RANNEY, MRS. WILLETT EB. 
RANSTEAD, MERRITT M. 
RAPAPORT, Morris W. 
Rarp, Leo E. 

RASMUSSEN, FRANK 
RaTHJe, Mas. Joseraine L. 
Raw ines, Mrs. I. D. 
Ray, Harry EK. 

RaYMer, Georce L. 
RaYMonp, C. E. 
RAYMOND, MRS. CLIFFORD 5. 
RaYMonD, EDWARDS. | 
Reap, Mrs. J.J. 
REDMAN, STERLING L. 
REDPATH, JAMES B, . 
REEBIE, Mas. ARTHUR W. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1932 
To the Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History: 


I have the honor to present a report of the operations of the 
Museum for the year ending December 31, 1932. 

The year 1932 stands out as one of acute economic and financial 
disturbance. Educational institutions, in common with all other 
public or quasi-public corporations, suffered a serious decline in the 
value of securities held in endowment funds, as well as a heavy 
decline in income from all sources. 

The Museum started the year with a very much reduced budget, 
but as the year advanced it became apparent that expenditures 
must be further reduced in order to keep them in line with a declining 
income. 

To accomplish this certain salaries were adjusted; then a 
horizontal reduction of 10 per cent was made in all salaries above 
$100 per month. Unfortunately, it was necessary also to reduce 
the staff in many divisions of the Museum, and to reduce sub- 
stantially, and in some cases discontinue, certain activities. 

All expeditions were called home, except those financed by funds 
especially contributed, and economies were put in force throughout 
the institution. 

The income in 1932 was $267,000 less than in 1931, and expenses 
were reduced $273,000; the item of general operation and main- 
tenance alone was reduced $198,000 (see financial statement on 
page 379). 

In spite of this the institution has been able to give full service 
to the public, and, in fact, has extended its educational influence 
to a greater number of persons than in any previous year. 

The number of visitors to the Museum during 1932 was 1,824,202, 
an increase of 308,666, as compared with 1931, or 20 per cent—this 
compares with an increase of 13.5 per cent in 1931 over 1930. The 
number of persons (chiefly children) reached by extra-mural educa- 
tional activities conducted by the institution was approximately 
700,000, making a total of some 2,500,000 persons who benefited 
directly from the Museum’s operations. Even this figure does not 
take into consideration the incalculable number of people, probably 
running into millions, who are the recipients of knowledge dis- 
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seminated from the Museum in more indirect ways, such as circula- 
tion of its publications, leaflets and Field Museum News, reports 
of Museum activities published in the newspapers, radio broad- 
casting, motion picture newsreels, and other methods. 

In the face of the increased attendance, paid admissions decreased 
substantially in 1931 and 1932, a fact undoubtedly attributable to 
the business depression. Paid admissions in 1930 were 160,924; in 
1931—126,207; and in 1932—82,607, a decrease of 3414 per cent in 
paid attendance during the last mentioned year. 

It is noteworthy that only 414 per cent of the total number of 
visitors to the Museum during 1932 paid admission. The attend- 
ance on free days, plus the free admissions on pay days granted to 
Members, children, teachers, students, etc., amounted to 1,741,595 
in 1932, or 226,055 more than the combined total of free and paid 
admissions during 1931. From these figures the conclusion seems 
to be fully justified that the Museum, in addition to its normal 
functions, is rendering special public service by providing something 
of interest for large numbers of people who for the time being are 
no longer able to afford other forms of recreation. 

The highest attendance for any single day during 1932 occurred 
on Sunday, September 4, when 36,629 persons visited the Museum, 

_ It is estimated that more than one-third of the visitors to the 
Museum were children. In addition to these, 181,672 children 
heard, in their classrooms and assemblies, natural history lessons 
(illustrated with stereopticon slides) presented by lecturers from 
the Museum sent to the schools by the James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Foundation for Public School and Children’s 
Lectures; and more than 500,000 children were given daily oppor- 
tunities throughout the school year for study of the traveling natural 
history exhibits circulated by the Department of the N. W. Harris 
Public School Extension among all the public schools, and many 
private schools, community centers, and other institutions of Chicago. 
The schedule of deliveries and collections of these cases maintained 
by the Harris Extension provides each school with two of these 

The Raymond Foundation, in addition to the extension lectures 
in the schools mentioned above, provided at the Museum itself 
programs and tours for 69,447 children (included in the general 
attendance figures for the Museum), thus making a total of 251,119 
reached by the Foundation’s various activities both inside and 
outside the building. 
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In recognition of his eminent services to the Museum, and his 
noteworthy contributions to anthropological knowledge about the 
Chinese, Dr. Davidson Black, Professor of Anatomy at Peking 
Union Medical College (Rockefeller Foundation), Peiping, China, 
was elected a Corresponding Member of the Museum. Dr. Black 
is noted for his research work in comparative anatomy and physical 
anthropology. During the visit to China of Miss Malvina Hoffman, 
the sculptor commissioned by Field Museum to make bronze 
figures, busts and heads of various racial types for Chauncey Keep 
Memorial Hall, Dr. Black cooperated wholeheartedly, placing excel- 
lent facilities for work at her disposal, and assisting her in obtaining 
living models of the types most desired. 

In recognition of his gifts, which in 1992 reached a total of more 
than $3,000 in value, the name of Dr. Earl E. Sherff was added to 
the list of Contributors to the Museum. 

New Life Members of the Museum elected during 1932 are Mrs. 
C. T. Boynton and Mrs. Ogden Armour. 

A list of Members in all classes will be found at the end of this 
Report (p. 397). 

With keenest regret there must be recorded here the loss by death 
of two of the Museum’s Trustees, Mr. William V. Kelley, and Mr. 
Martin A. Ryerson. The great services and benefactions the Museum 
received from these two men are indicated in the resolutions in their 
honor adopted after their deaths by their fellow Trustees. 

At its meeting held on February 16 the Board of Trustees adopted 
the following resolution in honor of Mr. Kelley: 

“Tt is with deep sorrow and the sense of a great loss that the 
Board of Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History does hereby 
record the death, on January 21, 1932, of its esteemed member, 
William V. Kelley, who was a true friend of science and of the 
Museum. 

“The death of Mr. Kelley, whose rare personal charm endeared 
him to all, represents a keenly felt personal loss to the Trustees. 
To the institution it means the passing of one whose deep interest 
+n its mission led him to give freely to it of his time and his thought, 
as well as in the form of many generous benefactions. 

“Mr. Kelley will be remembered not only at Field Museum, 
but throughout the scientifie world, for the increase in zoological 
knowledge which he made possible by financing so generously the 
William V. Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia for Field 
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Museum 3 in 1928-29. This expedition, one of the greatest and most 
accessful undertakings of its kind, obtained many specimens of 
rare animals in little-known regions, and its results, exemplified by 
highly valued additions to the Museum’s exhibits and study collec- 
tions, and by publications containing noteworthy contributions to 
the world’s store of knowledge, make a perpetual monument to the 
memory of Mr. Kelley. It was in recognition of this that the Trustees 
dedicated one of the Museum halls—William V. Kelley Hall. 

“Mr. Kelley's life was a splendid example of the rise of a man of 
ability and high principles from humble beginnings to a position of 
leadership. By the sheer force of his talents and his fidelity to his 
work he carved for himself an influential career in various industries 
and in banking. 

“Field Museum was one of the principal beneficiaries of the 
intelligent public-spirited interest he manifested in civic affairs. 
Impressed with the work the Museum was accomplishing as an 
educative influence in the community, Mr. Kelley became a Life 
Member. As his interest grew his many gifts to the institution 
assumed large proportions, and the Trustees honored him by adding 
his name to the list of Benefactors. In further tribute to his valuable 
services, the Trustees elected him an Honorary Member, and in 
October, 1929, chose him as a fellow Trustee. In this capacity he 
continued to serve with the greatest zeal until the last days of his 
life. Still further evidence of his deep and genuine interest in and 
affection for the Museum was revealed when his will, in which he 
bequeathed $50,000 to the institution, was probated. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this expression of our admiration 
and esteem for Mr. Kelley, and our grief at his passing and the 
loss of his counsel and i mia be permanently preserved 
on the records of the Board 

“And, be it further feaalved that our deep sympathy be conveyed 
to the members of his family in their bereavement, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to his widow.” 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held on November 21, 
the following resolution was adopted in honor of Mr. Ryerson: 

“The Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History sorrowfully 
record the death of Martin A. Ryerson, a veteran fellow member 
of the Board, whose great and valuable services to the institution 
began at the time of its founding and continued throughout the 
years since. Mr. Ryerson died on August 11, 1932, at the age of 
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seventy-five. He was one of the Incorporators of Field Museum, 
a Trustee since it was organized in 1893, and First Vice-President 
since 1894. He rendered important services also as a member of 
the Executive Committee from 1894 to 1914, and as a member of the 
Finance Committee from 1901 to 1982. In addition, he was a 
Corporate Member, and became a Life Member about 1896. 


“Mr. Ryerson was one of the Museum’s staunchest friends and 
most ardent workers. The interest and enthusiasm he displayed 
at the time of the establishment of the institution never waned 
during all the subsequent years. He found time, despite his wide- 
spread business interests, to devote much thought and effort to the 
building up of a natural history institution which would fulfill the 
needs of Chieago, and of which the city could be proud. He was 
a man of remarkable intellect and insight, in whom extraordinary 

swers and abilities were matched to an exceptional degree by his 
pea ticncas kindliness, and personal charm. He had a natural 
inborn sympathy with the aims of a great public institution of this 
kind, and a keen understanding of the best ways of accomplishing 
them. His sage advice was of tremendous value in the deliberations 
of the Trustees. His gifts, both in money and in additions to the 
collections, placed his name high on the Museum’s list of Con- 
tributors, while the many eminent services he rendered were given 
recognition by his election in 1922 as an Honorary Member. 

“Mr. Ryerson’s generosity toward the Museum was again 
revealed in his will which specified that upon the termination of 
certain life trusts, Field Museum is to share in his estate. 

“Mr. Ryerson bore an enviable reputation both at home and 
abroad as a connoisseur of art, and his collections rank among the 
finest, testifying to his thorough knowledge and excellent judgment 
—a judgment highly respected by artists, art critics, and other 
collectors alike. 

“Mr. Ryerson was highly esteemed in business, and was a leader 
in various important industrial and banking enterprises. He was 
a graduate in law of Harvard University, and had been signally 
honored by other universities. His public spirit was evidenced not 
only by his association with Field Museum, but also by his activity 
in connection with many other civic, educational, and charitable 
institutions of Chicago and other cities. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this expression of our respect 
and admiration for Mr. Ryerson, and our heartfelt grief at the loss 
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of his companionship and counsel, be spread upon the records of 
the Board: 

“And be it further resolved that our deep sympathy be conveyed 
to his widow in her bereavement, and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to her.” 

Four other great friends of the Museum died during the year. 
Dr. George Frederick Kunz, a Patron and Corporate Member of 
the institution, died on June 29 in New York, at the age of seventy- 
six. He was an internationally known mineralogist and gem expert. 
Major John Coats, co-leader of two important Field Museum expedi- 
tions, and a Patron, Contributor, and Corporate Member of the 
Museum, died in August at his home in Ayrshire, Scotland. With 
Captain Harold A. White, of New York, he had jointly financed and 
led the Harold White-John Coats Abyssinian Expedition of Field 
Museum (1928-29), and the Harold White-John Coats Central 
African Expedition (1930-31), both of which obtained important 
zoological specimens for the Museum. Mr. Outram Bangs, Curator 
of Birds at the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, died September 22. Mr. Bangs made studies of 
the birds collected by the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition 
to Eastern Asia for Field Museum, and reports prepared by him 
have been published in the zoological publications of the Museum. 
Mrs. Edward E. Ayer, an Honorary Member of Field Museum, 
and one of its Contributors, died on December 18. She was the 
widow of the late Edward E. Ayer, who was the first President of 
the Museum, and a Trustee from the time of the institution's 
establishment until his death in 1927. Mrs. Ayer shared her 
husband’s enthusiasm for the Museum and his interest in its welfare. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees, held January 18, 
Mr. John P. Wilson and Mr. Sewell L. Avery were elected as Trustees 
to fill the vacancies caused by the death in 1931 of Mr. R. T. Crane, 
Jr., and the resignation in that year of Mr. William Wrigley, Jr., 
whose death in January, 1932, is regretfull 

No action was taken during 1932 by the i eaten tose filling 
the vacancies caused by the deaths of Trustees Kelley and Ryerson, 
or the office of First Vice-President which had been held by 
Mr. Ryerson. 

Among new exhibits completed and opened to public view during 
the year the most important is the African water-hole group in Carl 
FE. Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22). This is the largest exhibit in 
Field Museum, and one of the largest animal groups in any museum. 
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It is 45 feet in breadth, 22 feet in height, and 22 feet in depth. 
In the group there are twenty-three mammals of various kinds and 
a number of birds, gathered shank: an exact reproduction of a water- 
hole. The animals shown include rhinoceroses, giraffes, elands, an 
oryx, zebras, a small herd of Grant’s gazelles, several guinea fowl, 
and a tick bird. The foreground represents ground and vegetation 
typical of southern Abyssinia. A skillfully painted background 
gives an illusion of miles of plains stretching off in the distance 
with low arid mountains near the horizon. The specimens and 
data for the exhibit were obtained by the Harold White—John 
Coats Abyssinian Expedition of Field Museum (1928-29), which 
spent nearly a year in the field. The expedition was financed and 
led jointly by Captain Harold A. White, of New York, and the late 
Major John Coats, of Ayrshire, Scotland. Mr. George G. Carey, 
of Baltimore, was a member of the expedition, as was Taxidermist 
C. J. Albrecht, who prepared and mounted the spe is | 
group. Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin painted the hac veeatl 


A habitat group of animals obtained by the William V. Kelley— 
Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia for Field Museum was 
installed in William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17). The group includes 
two large specimens, male and female, of Asiatic water buffalo, 
three small hog deer, and specimens of white “cow heron.” The 
animals were collected by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. 
C. Suydam Cutting. The taxidermy is by Messrs. Julius Friesser 
and Arthur G. Rueckert of the Museum staff, and the background, 
representing the natural environment of the animals in southern 
Indo-China, was painted by Staff Artist Corwin. 


A group of Alaskan caribou was installed in the Hall of American 
Mammal Habitat Groups (Hall 16), completing this hall, which 
now contains a series of twenty-four exhibits representing the 
principal large mammals of the New World. The caribou group 
includes five animals—two large bulls, two adult females, and a 
young male. The specimens were collected by Alaska Guides, Inc. 
The Museum is indebted to Mr. Bruce Thorne, of Chicago, vice- 
president of Alaska Guides, for his wholehearted cooperation, which 
made possible the acquisition of the animals. The group is indirectly 
a result of the Thorne-Graves-Field Museum Arctic Expedition in 
1929 led jointly by Mr. Thorne and Mr. George Coe Graves II, 
of New York. Thanks are due also to the United States Biological 
Survey and the Alaska Game Commission for permits to collect 
the specimens. The animals were mounted by Taxidermist Friesser, 
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assisted by Taxidermist Rueckert and Assistant Taxidermist W. E. 
Eigsti. Artist Corwin painted the background, which represents a 
scene in the Rainy Pass region of Alaska where the animals were 
collected. 

A fine specimen of the giant sable, stateliest of all antelopes, 
was installed in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22). It was 
presented to the Museum by Mr. Arthur 8. Vernay, of New York 
and London, leader of the Vernay-Lang Kalahari Expedition in 
1930. The animal is one of the best examples of the giant sable 
ever secured by any hunters, being in prime coat and having horns 
61.5 inches in length or close to the record size of 64 inches. It 
was shot by Mr. Allan Chapman, a resident of Angola, Africa, who 
was engaged by Mr. Vernay to hunt it. Taxidermist Albrecht 
mounted it. 

A cellulose-acetate reproduction of an American alligator, with 
a reconstructed nest broken open at one side to show the large hard- 
shelled eggs, was installed in Albert W. Harris Hall (Hall 18). It 
is the work of Taxidermist Leon L. Walters, who, with Mr. H. L. 
Stoddard, well-known naturalist, collected the original maternal 
in southern Georgia. Mr. Walters also prepared a number of repro- 
ductions of other reptiles and amphibians added to the exhibits in 
this hall during the year. 

In Harris Hall, there were installed several important new fish 
exhibits, prepared by Taxidermist Leon L. Pray. The original 
specimens for these were chiefly gifts received during the year from 
Colonel Lewis §. Thompson, of Red Bank, New Jersey, and Captain 
Fred G. Saeger, of Miami, Florida. Especially interesting among 
these is the West Indian moray or tropical eel. 

Among new bird exhibits added to the systematic collections 
m Hall 21 are a series of ostriches and their principal allies, and a 
case containing specimens of forty-nine species of parrots representing 
the principal forms from all parts of the tropics. These were pre- 
pared by Assistant Taxidermist John Moyer. A case of North 
American water birds was installed in the same hall by Taxidermist 
Ashley Hine. 

Two new cases were installed in the systematic collection of 
mammals in Hall 15. One contains the principal animals of economic 
importance as fur bearers, and the other the most interesting and 
important members of the civet and mongoose family. oe 
in both cases were prepared by Taxidermist Rueckert. Many of 
the animals are from the collections of various expeditions of the 
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past few years, including the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition, 
William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition, C. Suydam 
Cutting Expedition to Sikkim, Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition, 
Marshall Field Chinese Expedition, Conover-Everard African 
Expedition, Field Museum-—Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion, Delacour Indo-Chinese Expedition, and the various Marshall 
Field Expeditions to South America. 

A new collection of archaeological material of the old Bering 
Sea and Punuk groups of Eskimos, which is the only exhibit of this 
kind in the United States, was installed in Hall 10, devoted to 
archaeology and ethnology of the Northwest Coast and the Eskimos. 
This exhibit results from collections made by the John Borden— 
Field Museum Alaska—Arctic Expedition (1927), and from material 
received by exchange with the United States National Museum at 
Washington, D.C. The earliest known sites of the Punuk culture 
date back about 1,500 years. 

With the exception of new material added to various collections 
during the course of reinstallation of a number of halls, and material 
installed in the stil] incomplete and unopened Hall of the Stone 
Age of the Old World, the only other new exhibit in the Department 
of Anthropology is a synoptic collection illustrating Maya art and 
industry. This has been placed in Stanley Field Hall. It comprises 
pieces from many parts of the Maya area. Much of the material 
was collected by the First, Second and Third Marshall Field 
Archaeological Expeditions to British Honduras, and the rest 
comes from various sources, notably by gifts from Mr. Allison V. 
Armour, Patron, Contributor, and former Trustee of the Museum. 

The activities of the Plant Reproduction Laboratories were 
seriously curtailed as a measure of economy. Outstanding among 
new exhibits of the Department of Botany are a number of repro- 
ductions added to the collections in the Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29). 
They include branches of various South American trees and plants, 
such as arnatto, piquid, coca, Brazil nut, and Paradise nut, prepared 
from material collected by the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition 
to the Amazon (1929); a branch of a tulip tree of the Indiana Dunes; 
and reproductions of a number of extinct plants. In Hall 25, devoted 
to palms and food plants, there were added an exhibit comprising 
reproductions of the principal fruit and vegetable foods of New 
World origin, and a reproduction of a peanut plant. Various new 
exhibits were added also to the economic botany collections in 
Hall 28, and to the Hall of Foreign Woods (Hall 27). 
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In Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38) a group of fossil edentate 
was installed, one of which has the distinction of being the first 
skeleton of its kind discovered. This animal is a ground sloth 
called Pronothrotherium, hitherto known from fragments of skull 
and jaws only. The other animal represented in the group is a 
glyptodon called Sclerocalyptus. Both were collected by the Marshall 
Field Paleontological Expedition to Argentina and Bolivia (1926-27), 
led by Associate Curator Elmer S. Riggs. The specimens were 
prepared for exhibition under Mr. Riggs’ supervision by Messrs. 
Phil C. Orr, Sven A. Dorf and James H. Quinn of the paleontological 
staff, and a background for the group was prepared by Mr. Orr. 

Various other new fossil exhibits were added to Ernest R. 
Graham Hall. An unusually large and fine specimen of geode 
containing brilliant crystals was placed on exhibition in Hall 34. 
It was presented to the Museum by Mr. William J. Chalmers, of 
Chicago. Other new exhibits in the Department of Geology consist 
chiefly of material added to various halls in the course of 
extensive reinstallations. 

In all Departments there were carried forward during the year 
extremely heavy programs of reinstallation. Simultaneously there 
was installed a great deal of new material to improve the rein- 
stalled exhibits. Detailed accounts of this work will be found under 
the various Department headings in this Report. Among the halls 
in which important reinstallations were made are Hall 10, devoted 
to Northwest Coast and Eskimo ethnology; George T. and Frances 
Gaylord Smith Hall (Hall 24), containing Chinese archaeological 
and ethnological material; Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A), devoted 
to the Melanesian and South Pacific collections; Mary D. Sturges 
Hall, containing North American archaeological exhibits; the Hall 
of Plant Life (Hall 29); the Hall of Foreign Woods (Hall 27); Hall 28, 
devoted to plant raw materials and products; Clarence Buckingham 
Hall (Hall 35), devoted to physical geology, rocks, and relief maps; 
Hall 36, containing the petroleum, coal, clay, and sand collections; 
Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37), containing ores, marbles, and 
alkalies; Ernest R. Graham Hall of Historical Geology (Hall 38); 
and Hall 19, containing the osteological exhibits of the Department 
of Zoology. 

Much progress was made in the preparation and installation of 
two new halls still incomplete and not yet ready for opening to the 
public. In the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World (Hall C) 
work has proceeded steadily. Mr. Frederick Blaschke, the sculptor 











engaged to prepare the eight life-size group restorations of early 
man in various stages of cultural development, has completed many 
of the figures for these groups, and some have been installed already. 
Painted backgrounds for the groups have been prepared by Staff 
Artist Charles A. Corwin. In Hall O, which is to be devoted to 
marine life, the large undersea group resulting from the Field 
Museum-Williamson Undersea Expedition to the Bahamas (1929) 
was completed by Taxidermist Leon L. Pray, and the case containing 
it was glazed. The public cannot be admitted to this hall, however, 
until general reconstruction work in this part of the building has 
been completed. 

Toward the end of 1932, the Marshall Field Zoological Expedi- 
tion to China concluded two years of intensive collecting of the 
fauna of central and western China. Mr. Floyd T. Smith of New 
York was leader. The collections recetved from this expedition in 
1932 total 6,868 specimens, and represent all branches of vertebrate 
zoology. Of special value for exhibition purposes are seven speci- 
mens of Chinese takin, which it is planned to use in a large habitat 
group. Mr. Smith obtained also a good specimen of the rare giant 
panda. The Museum is deeply indebted to officials of the Academia 
Sinica and the Metropolitan Museum of Natural History at Nanking 
for the many courtesies and excellent cooperation they extended to 
Mr. Smith, thus greatly aiding the accomplishment of his mission. 

The Mandel-Field Museum Zoological Expedition to Venezuela 
sponsored by Mr. Leon Mandel IJ, and Mr. Fred Mandel, Jr., of 
Chicago, reached Venezuela early in the year aboard Mr. Leon 
Mandel’s yacht Buccaneer. Extensive collections of birds, mammals 
reptiles, and amphibians were made along the Orinoco River and 
in the easternmost part of the Andes, where there is a distinctive 
mountain fauna. <A large part of the collecting was done by Mr. 
Emmet R. Blake, a zoologist of the University of Pittsburgh, who 
accompanied the party. Mr. Blake alone obtained more than 800 
bird specimens in five weeks of work in the Mount Turumiquiri region. 

The Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition to 
Mesopotamia concluded its tenth season of excavations on the site 
of the ancient city of Kish. A third palace building of the Sassamian 
period (about a.p. 400) was unearthed, and various other interesting 
discoveries in connection with both the Persian and the Sumerian 
periods were made. The expedition was again under the directorship 
of Professor Stephen Langdon, with Mr. L. C. Watelin as field 
director. It has been necessary for Field Museum to forego participa- 
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tion in the 1932-33 winter season of excavations at Kish, and 
Professor Langdon was so informed. 

Field Museum shared in a zoological expedition to French Indo- 
China, led by Mr. Jean Delacour, well-known French zoologist. 
Funds for the Museum's participation had been provided by the late 
William V. Kelley. From little-known regions of the Province of Laos 
collections were received numbering more than 2,000 birds and 200 
mammals. The Paris Museum of Natural History and the British 
Museum (Natural History) were other participants in this expedition. 

The expedition to Asia and the South Pacific of Miss Malvina 
Hoffman was completed during 1932. Miss Hoffman is the 
sculptor commissioned to make the series of bronze figures, busts, 
and heads representing the principal living races of mankind for 
Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall. About two-thirds of her entire 
task is now finished. Before undertaking her work in the Orient, 
Miss Hoffman had made illustrating types of some of the 
peoples of Europe, Africa, and America. The journey concluded 
in 1932 had begun in the autumn of 1931 when she visited Hawau, 
Japan, and China. This year Miss Hoffman's studies took her to 
the Philippines, Bali, Java, Singapore, Penang, the Malay Peninsula, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Jaipur, and Colombo. Everywhere local anthro- 
pologists kindly rendered her valuable assistance. Museums and 
hospitals were placed at her disposal for studying, measuring, 
photographing, and modeling the best available representatives of 
the racial types desired. Later, at her Paris studios, Miss Hoffman 
made the finished bronzes of the figures modeled in clay during her 
travels, and a large number of these are now at the Museum awaiting 
installation. Miss Hoffman was accompanied in her travels by 
Mr. Samuel B. Grimson, her husband, who acted as photographer; 
Gretchen Greene, secretary and manager; and Mr. Jean de 
Marco, who made the plaster casts of the clay models. 

An expedition to western Colorado to collect fossil vertebrates 
was conducted by Mr. Bryan Patterson, Assistant in Paleontology, 
accompanied by Mr. Thomas J. Newhbill, Jr., of La Grange, Illinois. 
Specimens of rare fossil] mammals, turtles, and crocodiles were 
obtained. 

The work of photographing type specimens of plants in European 
herbaria, financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, was carried into 
its fourth year by Mr. J. Francis Macbride, Assistant Curator of 
Taxonomy. The number of negatives made since the began 
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A large amount of accessory material, photographs, color notes, 
etec., required for the preparation of eight habitat groups of Asiatic 
mammals, was received as the result of an expedition conducted 
for Field Museum by the Bombay Natural History Society under 
a cooperative arrangement. The Museum is especially indebted to 
Sir Reginald Spence, Honorary Secretary of the society, and Mr. 
S. H. Prater, Curator of its museum, for the splendid spirit of friend- 
ship and scientific cooperation they manifested in this project. The 
expense of obtaining this material was financed by funds provided 
by the late William V. Kelley. 

As a result of an expedition in Upper Burma sponsored by 
Mr. C. Suydam Cutting, of New York, the Museum received an 
important collection of plants for its Department of Botany, and 
a valuable collection of insects for its Department of Zoology. 
These were presented to the Museum by Mr. Cutting. Captain 
F. Kingdon Ward, noted British botanist, and Lord Cranbrook 
were the collectors. A collection of birds and mammals was also 
made for the Museum, and Mr. Cutting indicated it would be 
delivered early in 1953. 

A number of excellent zoological specimens were presented to 
the Museum by Mr. John McLaren Simpson and Mr. A. Watson 
Armour III, as a result of a private hunting expedition they con- 
ducted in East Africa and India. During part of this hunt they 
were joined by Mr. James Simpson, who likewise presented speci- 
mens to the Museum. 

Mr. Henry Field, Assistant Curator of Physical Anthropology, 
visited Europe during September and October making studies and 
collecting additional material for the Hall of the Stone Age of the 
Old World (Hall C). 

The year’s operations resulted in a deficit of $2,025.56 which was 
met by a special contribution for the purpose made by President 
Stanley Field. 

Of the notes payable, amounting to $184,800, carried forward 
at the end of 1931 on account of money borrowed for previous years’ 
deficits, $28,700 was paid during 1932 with funds especially con- 
tributed for this purpose, leaving a balance still payable of $156,100 
as of December 31, 1932. 

A number of benefactions both in money and material were 

sceived during the year, for which expressions of gratitude are 
herewith made. Acknowledgments of the gifts of funds follow: 
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Mr. Marshall Field contributed a total of $96,000, of which 
$64,000 was for use in meeting part of the general operating expenses 
of the Museum, and $32,000 was for special expenses in connection 
with the preparation of Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall. 

President Stanley Field contributed a total of $35,787.98 to the 
Museum during 1932. This amount represents three contributions: 
the $2,025.56 mentioned above to meet the budget deficit; $28,662.42 
towards liquidation of the building fund deficit; and $5,100 towards 
the operating expenses of the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction 
Laboratories of the Museum. 

From Mrs. E. Marshall Field there was received a gift of $50,000 
representing her annual contribution. 

A eontribution of $18,000 was received from Mrs. Charles H. 
Schweppe, to defray the cost of the “Unity of Man” bronze group, 
which is to oecupy the central position in Chauncey Keep Memorial 
Mrs. James Nelson Raymond contributed $3,000 toward the 
operating expenses of the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lectures which she 
established in 1925, and to the support of which she has made further 
contributions ever since. 

Mr. Frederick H. Rawson contributed $3,000 toward the fund 
for preparation of the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World (Hall C). 

The American Friends of China, Chicago, contributed $1,075 
for the purchase of material to be added to the Chinese collections 
of the Museum. 

Mr. Leon Mandel II and Mr. Fred Mandel, Jr., contributed 
funds covering all the expenses of the Mandel—Field Museum 
Zoological Expedition to Venezuela. 

Mr. William J. Chalmers contributed funds for the purchase 
of additional specimens for the Museum’s crystal collection. 

Mr. Arthur M. Barnhart contributed funds for the purchase of 
important books needed for the Museum Library. 

A bequest to the Museum of $50,000 was provided in the will 
of the late William V. Kelley, Trustee of the institution, whose 
death during the year has been mentioned in the foregoing pages. 

The death, noted elsewhere, of Mrs. Edward E. Ayer, released 
to the Museum the Edward E. Ayer Library Fund of $50,000 provided 
for in the will of the late Edward E. Ayer, first President of the 
Museum, who died in 1927. Mrs. Ayer had had a life estate in this 
fund. 
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AFRICAN SCENE REPRESENTING @ATER-HOLE IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA 
Harold White-Join Col§rican Expedition, 1929 
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The will of the late Martin A. Ryerson provides a bequest to 
the Museum whereby the institution will receive a substantial 
portion of his residuary estate. 

Under the will of the late Mrs. Annie S. Coburn Field Museum 
will share in a trust fund of $60,000, the income of which, after 
certain life interests have terminated, is to be divided equally 
between the Museum, the Art Institute of Chicago, and Harvard 
University. The will provides also for a similar distribution of 
Mrs. Coburn’s residuary estate. 

The South Park Commissioners turned over to the Museum 
$112,926.45, the amount due the institution under the tax levy for 
this purpose authorized by the state legislature. 

Some gifts of material for the various departmental collections 
presented during the year by friends of the Museum have already 
been mentioned in the foregoing pages in connection with their 
installation as exhibits, or their collection by expeditions. As 
usual, many other such gifts, some of them not yet placed on exhibi- 
tion, and others intended for the study collections rather than for 
exhibition, have been received. It is appreciated that the donors 
often incur considerable expense and much trouble in obtaining 
material and forwarding it to the institution, and it is indeed most 
gratifying to note year after year the continuance of this widespread 
interest in the development and improvement of the Museum's 
collections. Details of the acquisitions of this nature received 
during the year will be found in the departmental sections of this 
Report under the Accessions heading in each Department, and also 
in the tabulated List of Accessions which begins on page 380. 

The Board of Trustees of the Museum accepted an offer, made 
by the Board of Trustees of the University of Chicago, transferring 
to the Museum title to the entire herbarium of the university, con- 
sisting of 51,603 mounted plants. These plants have been on deposit 
in the Museum Herbarium for the past twenty-five years, but the 
Museum had not possessed permanent title to them previously. The 
collection was made chiefly by the late Dr. John M. Coulter, who 
was head of the university's department of botany for many years. 

The annual spring and autumn courses of free illustrated lectures 
on science and travel for the general public were given in the James 
Simpson Theatre of the Museum, and the large attendance they 
attracted proved that their educational value is widely known. 
The programs given, and statistics on the attendance, will be found 
elsewhere in this Report. 
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The guide-lecture tours for adults given daily except Saturday 
and Sunday for the past several years were continued during 1932, 
but the schedule was reduced from two lectures a day to one, the 
morning lecture being eliminated. A wide variety of subjects was 
covered, and many persons availed themselves of the opportunities 
presented by this educational feature. As in the past, in addition 
to the regular public tours, special guide service for groups requesting 
it was made available upon application to the Director. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt passed through Chicago on 
February 3 on his way to the Philippine Islands to assume the post 
of Governor-General to which he had been appointed by President 
Hoover. While in the city he visited Field Museum to see groups 
of animals, completed and under way, resulting from the William 
V. Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia which he led 
jointly with his brother, Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, and on which he 
was accompanied by Mr. C. Suydam Cutting. 

Eighty-five members of the American Oriental Society, one of 
the oldest learned societies in the country, made a tour of the 
Museum’s Oriental collections on March 30. They heard a lecture 
by Mr. Rowland Rathbun, Assistant Professor of the History of 
Architecture at Armour Institute, on the subject of the palaces 
discovered at Kish by the Field Museum—Oxford University Joint 
Expedition to Mesopotamia. Sir Henry Wellcome, founder of the 
Wellcome Foundation, famous research laboratories in London, 
visited the Museum on June 9 to study certain anthropological 
material. Many other distinguished visitors were entertained at 
the Museum during the year. 

The Museum granted permission to the management of the 
Century of Progress Exposition to construct an official entrance 
to the exposition on a part of the eastern section of the Museum's 
restricted area. ‘The exposition management will restore this area 
to its original condition after the close of the world's fair. 

The Art Research Classes conducted at the Museum, in coopera- 
tion with the Art Institute of Chicago, have again moved steadily 
forward in the quality of the students’ productions. Classes in 
painting, drawing and illustration find excellent reference material 
‘n the exhibits and study collections of the Museum. Among the 
students are some taking a teachers’ course. The number 
of students enrolled in the various classes is 31. Field Museum 
furnishes a classroom fitted out with working facilities, and the 
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Art Institute assigns a member of its faculty, Mr. John Gilbert 
Wilkins, as instructor. 

In addition to the regular art research classes of advanced 
students which have been conducted for a number of years, there 
were inaugurated in 1932 several classes of younger children from 
the Saturday school of the Art Institute. About 130 children, ranging 
from fourth grade to high school students, are studying in these 
various Saturday classes. At Field Museum their efforts are con- 
eentrated chiefly on the drawing of animals, and studies in design 
work as exemplified in ethnological collections. 

Several members of the Museum staff received honors from other 
institutions during the year. Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator 
of Reptiles, was appointed to a fellowship of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation in recognition of many valuable 
contributions to herpetology resulting from his researches for Field 
Museum. The fellowship carries with it a substantial grant of 
money with which Mr. Schmidt, on six months’ leave of absence 
from the Museum, pursued his studies at European museums in 
association with leading foreign herpetologists. 

Mr. Paul C. Standley, Associate Curator of the Herbarium, was 
appointed a member of the General Committee of Botanical Nomen- 
clature, established by the Fifth International Botanical Congress 
held at Cambridge, England, in 1930. He is one of three members 
representing the republic of Mexico, and was designated as a repre- 
sentative of that country because of his numerous publications upon 
its flora. 

Mr. Henry W. Nichols, Associate Curator of Geology, was 
appointed a member of the Mineral Industries Committee of the 
Western Society of Engineers. 

Mr. Liewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood Technology, was 
awarded the honor of election to membership in the International 
Association of Wood Anatomists. 

Mr. C. Eliot Underdown, Assistant in Ornithology, died on 
February 21. Under provision of the Field Museum Employes’ 
Pension Fund, insurance amounting to $1,000 was paid to his 
mother. 

Mr. John Duffy, who had been employed as a janitor since 1906, 
and who was placed on the pension payroll in 1931, died on 
November 10, 1932. Under provision of the Museum Employes’ 
Pension Fund insurance amounting to $2,500 was paid to his two 
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Because of failing health, Mr. Carl Neuberth, Custodian of the 
Herbarium since 1910, was retired in July. Payment of a pension 
to him, effective from January 1, 1933, was authorized. 

Mr. Cleveland P. Grant, Acting Curator of the Department of 
the N. W. Harris Public School Extension, resigned as of January 31. 

Mr. Robert L. Yule was employed as letterer for marking speci- 
mens in the Department of Anthropology, taking the place of Mr. 
S. S. Djou, who resigned. 

One compositor was added to the force of the Division of Printing 
because of the needs of the Department of the N. W. Harris Public 
School Extension for many new labels. 

The services of six carpenters were dispensed with as of April 30. 

Mr. J. Eric Thompson, Assistant Curator of Central and South 
American Archaeology, was granted a leave of absence for five months 
so that he might engage in certain work in England for the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, D.C. This leave will become effective 
February 22, 1933. 

The usual careful attention was given to maintenance of the 
building, and various improvements were made, some of the more 
important of which are as follows: 

The walks at the west entrance, used by those attending enter- 
tainments held in the James Simpson Theatre, were taken up and 
reset because of the effects of years of service. The motion picture 
screen in the Theatre was repainted in order to secure better results 
in the projection of films and slides. 

By changes made in the lighting system employed in the exhibi- 
tion cases containing habitat groups, and many other cases, a decided 
improvement in illumination was effected, together with a substantial 
economy in lighting costs. The interiors of all the hoods over the 
cases in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22), and Hall J, devoted 
to Egyptian archaeology, were painted to give better reflected light. 
The metal reflectors of the built-in cases in the Hall of American 
Mammal Habitat Groups (Hall 16), William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17), 
and Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38) were removed and replaced 
with white painted plaster board reflectors. These changes brought 
about a better diffusion of light, and they make possible a decrease 
in the wattage necessary, in some instances amounting to as much 
as 50 per cent. The combined saving achieved for all of the cases 
thus treated is 30 per cent of the wattage formerly used. 

In the walls of the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World (Hall C) 
thirty electrical outlets were installed. In the same hall wiring was 
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completed for eleven built-in exhibition cases and fifteen other cases. 
In George T. and Frances Gaylord Smith Hall (Hall 24) forty-eight 
cases were wired and installed. 

In new installations, and in reinstallations and rearrangements 
of exhibits in various halls, the scientific Departments were given 
cooperation by the maintenance and engineering forces of the 
Museum. Forty-six exhibition cases were rebuilt or remodeled, 
refinished and reglazed, economy being effected in this work by 
the use of salvaged material. New glass was installed in three 
group cases. Twenty-six cases were cleaned and reinstalled. 
Groundwork frames were built for fourteen anthropological and 
zoological cases. 

On the third and fourth floors 286 window sills were repaired, 
calked and painted, and thirty new window sills were installed on 
the third floor. 

An insulated steel cabinet was built in the macerating room of 
the Department of Zoology to provide facilities for the cleaning of 
bones by the use of dermestids. 

In various workrooms and storage rooms on the third floor 5,919 
square feet of steel shelving were installed. Two metal-clad cabinets 
for the storage of birds were installed in a workroom (Room 76) 
of the Department of Zoology, and a cabinet for the storage of 
phonograph cylinders was provided for the study room (Room 55) 
of the Department of Anthropology. 

A new oven was built in the photogravurist’s shop in order to 
accommodate the larger sizes of plates which are now being used 
in some of the work produced. 

The workroom used by the pottery mender in the Department 
of Anthropology, Room 38A, was painted and fitted with two work 
benches, two closets, a table for a gas stove, and 326 square feet of 
steel shelving. 

A set of dampers of three zones was installed under one of the 
boilers and Placed i in operation January 31. Asa result, there h 
been a saving of about 9 per cent in the amount of coal harmed 
under this boiler. 

All four of the boilers and their settings were given their usual 
overhauling by the engineering force, and a new filter bed was laid 











in one of the two filters. 


During the seasons when heat was required steam was furnished 
from the Museum's plant to the John G. Shedd Aquarium under 
the contract in force since the establishment, of the aquarium. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

During the year three expeditions were operating in the interest 
of the Department of Anthropology. 

Miss Malvina Hoffman, the sculptor commissioned to model life- 
size statues, busts, and heads of representative types of human 
races, completed her expedition to Asia in May of this year. Her 
work in Hawaii, Japan, and China was detailed in last year’s Report 
(pp. 69-71). From China Miss Hoffman proceeded to the Philip- 
pines, Java, Bali, Singapore, and Penang, with several excursions 
into the jungles of the Malay Peninsula, and India. Among the 
numerous tribes inhabiting the Malay Archipelago the artist selected 
for life-size portrait heads a dancing girl from Bali, a typical lad 
and girl from Java, a Jakun (proto-Malay), a Sakai and a Semang 
(pyemies of tribes living in the densest jungles of the Malay Penin- 
sula), a Dyak from Borneo, and a pure Malay. In order to track 
down the Jakun and Sakai, hundreds of miles had to be traversed 
by motor ear over hills and into jungles. During this trip the artist's 
work had to be performed under most trying and primitive conditions. 

Several weeks spent in India included sojourns in Calcutta, 
Delhi, Jaipur, and Colombo. The principal accomplishment of 
Miss Hoffman in India was the modeling of a strong Kashmiri 
with a fine head. In Calcutta she was fortunate enough to meet a 
Tibetan couple, traders in jewels from Lhasa. Both husband and 
wife were modeled. Also modeled were the heads of a Brahman 
from Benares, a high-caste Brahman woman from Bengal, and an 
Indo-Afghan from Kabul. 

In addition to heads and life-size figures, the artist made numerous 
casts in negocoll of hands and feet of natives in characteristic poses. 
Among these are the hand of an aged native of India in the act of 
taking his food, and the hand of an Indian artist wielding his paint 
brush. As the Oriental manner of using the hand is very different 
from that of other peoples, these casts are of considerable scientific 
value. 

Many life-size drawings were made in crayon or sanguine of a 
Samoan chief, a pure-blooded Papuan from Eritish New Guinea, 
a youth from Bali, a Burmese from Rangoon, and a Tamil from 
Madras. Mr. Samuel B. Grimson, the sculptor’s husband, took 
more than two thousand still pictures of native types, all carefully 
numbered, identified, and mounted in albums. He also made 
motion pictures of such subjects as Ainu people and their villages, 
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and dances in Bali, Java, and Burma. In all places visited a vast 
amount of information was collected for the benefit of anthropological 

Miss Hoffman and her party sailed from Colombo on April 29, 
landing at Marseilles on May 3, whence she returned to her studio 
in Paris. She spent the summer completing in bronze the figures 
and heads modeled in clay during her journey. Altogether seventy- 
two subjects have been finished in bronze thus far. These include 
the group of three figures of heroic size symbolizing the unity of 
mankind, twenty-four life-size statues, twenty-five heads, and 
twenty busts. 

The Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition to 
Mesopotamia resumed operations at Kish. This was its tenth season, 
and Mr. L. C. Watelin was again the field director. Professor 
Stephen Langdon of Oxford University continued as in previous 
years as general director of the expedition, remaining in England 
where he conducted research in connection with the material 
excavated. A third palace building of the Sassanian period (about 
A.D, 400) was discovered. No stuccos like those found in the other 
palaces were unearthed, but it yielded a large quantity of pottery, 
both glazed and unglazed. An interesting feature of this palace is 
a large square reservoir in which water could be stored, equipped 
with pipes used for drainage. It may have served as a bathing 
pool. In the neighborhood of this palace a Persian private dwelling 
was found, and the conclusion now seems warranted that the Persians 
had an extensive settlement at Kish. This is indicated by ruins 
extending more than half a mile to the east. Three graves of the 
Sumerian period were excavated, yielding material similar to that 
in the Sumerian palace, especially pottery and copper pins. A 
remarkable object found is an ancient vanity case. Work was 
resumed also on the ruins of Sumerian buildings. 

While not so remarkable for the discovery of other objects, this 
season resulted in a rich harvest of inscribed tablets which have been 
sent to Professor Langdon for translation. A large number of 
additional stuccos, chiefly fragmentary, from the Sassanian palaces, 
and eighteen pieces of Sassanian pottery were received this year. 
Also obtained were pottery vessels, clay figurines, beads, bronze 
implements, and skulls of the Sumerian period. 

Professor Rowland Rathbun, who last year began a study of the 
plan of the Sassanian Palaces I and II, completed measured drawings 
of each of the patterns of the stucco reliefs. These studies were 
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sent for criticiam to Mr. Watelin, who approved them, made sugges- 
tions for the correct placing of some of the designs, and answered 
many questions on doubtful points, The final composition of the 
walls of the interiors is now in progress 

An interesting report on the human remains found at Kish was 
published by Messrs. L. H. Dudley Buxton and D. Talbot Rice 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute for 1931 (pp. 57-119). 

Assistant Curator Henry Field spent part of September and 
October in Europe obtaining additional material and data for the 
Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World, supplementing his previous 
work on the Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to Western 
Europe (1930). He visited Glasgow, where, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Ludovie McLellan Mann, he obtained a series of flint and 
bone implements of the Azilian period, and examples of the ancient 
fauna, including the extinct auk. This material is from Mr. Mann’s 
personal collection resulting from excavations he has conducted, 
and comes to the Museum as an exchange. Casts were secured by 
Mr. Field of four important Azilian specimens, originals of which 
could not be obtained. Azilian material from Scotland is extremely 
rare, and hitherto no examples were allowed to leave the country. 

In England Mr. Field purchased fifty flint implements collected 
from the Cromer Forest bed, which is believed to contain the earliest 
implements made by man. He also obtained casts of fifteen important 
paleolithic and neolithic objects from the British Museum (Natural 
History). In France, Mr. Field went to the Charente, where he 
was allowed to the recently discovered Lower Aurignacian 
Chatelperron level at La Quina and to revisit the Solutrean station 
on Le Roe, for the purpose of obtaining additional data for the 
reconstruction of this scene now in progress in the Hall of the Stone 
Age of the Old World. 

In Paris twelve painted pebbles from Mas d'Azil and casts of 
the Neanderthal skulls from La Quina were purchased. Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Johannes Brgndsted in Copenhagen an important 
series of casts of Maglemosean and kitchen-midden specimens from 
various sites in Denmark were secured through exchange. Arrange- 
ments were made for an exchange of original specimens which belong 
to periods not previously represented in the Museum's collections. 
Mr. Field visited the Museum Moraviae at Briinn, and made 
arrangements for the exportation of original material purchased in’ 
1930, representing the Aurignacian sites of Predmost, Pekarna, and 
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At Tiibingen photographs and publications dealing with the 
Swiss Lake-dweller culture were obtained. These contain valuable 
data for the preparation of the Lake-dweller group in the Hall of 
the Stone Age of the Old World. With Professor Enno Littmann 
of Tiibingen Mr. Field conferred on the inscriptions and tribal 
marks collected during the Marshall Field North Arabian Desert 
Expeditions (1927-28). Professor Littmann very kindly consented 
to make a report on this material. 

A series of casts of paleolithic objects was ordered from the 
National Museum at St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris. Mr. Field 
visited Miss Malvina Hoffman's studio in Paris and consulted with 
her in regard to her work for Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall. 

This opportunity is taken to express the Museum’s appreciation 
of the kind assistance rendered to Mr. Field from time to time by 
Abbé Breuil, Dr. Henri-Martin, Dr. P. Rivet, Dr. G. H. Riviére, 
and Mr. Harper Kelley. 

The results of a study made by Assistant Curator J. Eric Thomp- 
son of the Maya inscriptions at Quirigua, Guatemala, were published 
this year. This article demonstrates the corrections made by the 
Mayas at that city to keep their calendar year of 365 days in accord- 
ance with the solar year. The calculations used by the Mayas show 
that their year approximated the Gregorian year. They intercalated 
so accurately that the accumulated error over nearly 4,000 years 
of 365 days was but one day. Mr. Thompson is now preparing a 
guide to the archaeological collections from South America in Hall 9. 
A new edition of his leaflet, The Civilization of the Mayas, was issued 
toward the end of the year. 

Curator Berthold Laufer devoted most of his time during the 
year to the reinstallation of the Chinese collections, in George T. 
and Frances Gaylord Smith Hall (Hall 24). However, he also made 
researches into prehistoric pottery of China in preparation for a 
monograph on this subject and into the history of Chinese and 
Indian chess. 

Assistant Curator Paul 8. Martin has completed the manuscript 
of a guide to Mary D. Sturges Hall of North American Archaeology. 

A manuscript entitled Arabs of the Kish Area, their History, 
Ethnology, and Physical Characters, has been completed by Assistant 
Curator Field. He also wrote a report, now nearly completed, of 
the Marshall Field North Arabian Desert Expeditions (1927-28). 

Assistant Curator Wilfrid D. Hambly completed a manuscript 
on the ethnology of Nigeria, based on the results of the Frederick 
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H. Rawson-Field Museum Ethnological Expedition to West Africa 
(1929-30). 

Fourteen signed articles were contributed by the staff of the 
Department to Field Museum News during 1932; also twelve unsigned 
articles and seventeen brief items. The staff supplied material for 
forty-one newspaper publicity stories during the same period. 

ACCESSIONS—ANTHEOPOLOGY 

The number of accessions recorded during the year is thirty-nine. 
Of these, twenty-eight are by gift, four as the result of expeditions, 
one by purchase, and six by exchange. 

Twenty-two objects from the Eskimo of the Aleutian Islands 
were presented by Mrs. Ira M. Price, of Chicago, who obtained 
them while living on the islands. Among them are several fine 
ivory carvings and rare baskets which have been placed on exhibition 
in Hall 10. Mrs. Edwin C. Loomis, of Chicago, presented three 
beaded bags, a beaded pouch, a tobacco pipe pouch with bead and 
quill work, a beaded bandolier, a pair of beaded leggings, and a pair 
of beaded moccasins, from the Sioux Indians of North Dakota. 

By exchange with the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, 
the Museum acquired 257 prehistoric stone, bone, and shell objects 
from Maine, Massachusetts, and Georgia. These are localities from 
which the Museum heretofore possessed but scanty archaeological 
material. Twenty-eight archaeological objects pertaining to Maya 
civilization were obtained through an exchange with the same 
institution. This collection contains several good examples of Maya 
stone sculpture from Copan, Honduras. Dating from about A.p. 700 
they are representative of Maya art at its best period. One of these, 


Hall (Case 2). Other objects ‘obtained in this exchange: are a number 
of copper bells, jade beads, and a ball of copal incense in a tripod 
bowl. These were recovered from the sacred well at Chichen Itza, 
Yucatan, into which they had been thrown as offerings to the rain god. 

The following objects were acquired with a fund presented by 
the American Friends of China, Chicago: an archaic ceremonial 
jade scraper with zones of various colors; a figure of Kwan Yin, 
goddess of mercy, carved from buffalo horn, of the Ming period 
(sixteenth century); a figure of celadon porcelain, representing the 
god of the north, of the Sung period (twelfth century): and a cover 
of cut velvet with elaborate designs of peonies in five colors, of the 
K‘ien-lung period (1736-95). A silk handkerchief, inscribed with 
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one of the classical books of China for use as a “crib” in a civil 
service examination, was presented by Mr. Edward Barrett (since 
deceased), of New York. Its significance is described in Field 
Museum News for August, 1932. 

A collection of archaeological interest, consisting of thirty-four 
pottery sherds and sixteen flint implements, excavated at Hong 
Kong, is the gift of Professor J. L. Shellshear, of the University of 
Hong Kong. 

Supplementing a small bronze piece from Luristan, Persia, pre- 
sented in 1981, Dr. Arthur U. Pope, of New York, this year made 
a gift of six interesting bronze implements: a mace head, a rein ring, 
three battle axes, and a spearhead. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Allison, of Chicago, presented a wooden fern 
root pounder from New Zealand. This specimen was found in a 
swamp, and is certainly very old, possibly antedating the arrival 
of the Maori. 

Fifteen objects from the Fiji and the Polynesian Islands are the 
gift of Mrs. Freeman 8. Hinckley, of Chicago. Noteworthy among 
these are a very fine, carved food dish from the Fiji Islands, of a type 
not previously represented in the Museum's collections, and a model 
of the ancient Fijian double canoe, complete with sail and rigging. 

An exchange with Baron Max von Oppenheim, of Berlin, resulted 
in the acquisition of a number of fragments of painted pottery 
of various types from Tell Halaf, upper Mesopotamia. The designs 
on these fragments are interesting for comparison with the early 
painted ware associated with pictographic tablets in linear script 
from Jemdet Nasr near Kish, obtained by the Field Museum—Oxford 
University Joint Expedition to Mesopotamia. 

A flint ax of the Upper Acheulean period from Saintes, Somme 
Gravels, northern France, presented by Mr, Harper Kelley, of Paris, 
is beautifully flaked and demonstrates admirably the skill of the 
prehistoric craftsman. 

This opportunity is taken to express the institution’s grateful 
appreciation to Mr. Austin Corbin, of New York, a member of the 
Blue Mountain Forest Association of Newport, New Hampshire, 
for presenting four wild boar skins for use in one of the groups to 
be set up in the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World. 


CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—ANTHEOPOLOGY 


Twenty-six of the thirty-nine accessions received during the year 
have been entered in the inventory books. 
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The work of cataloguing has been continued as usual, the number 
of catalogue cards prepared during the year totaling 7,360. The 
total number of catalogue cards entered from the opening of the 
first inventory volume is 205,883. Of these entries, 8,577 were made 
during 1932, including cards left over from previous years. 

The catalogue cards prepared are distributed as follows: 
archaeology and ethnology of North America, 789; archaeology and 
ethnology of Mexico, Central and South America, 38; archaeology 
of China, 299; archaeology of Mongolia, 366; ethnology of Polynesia, 
2; ethnology of Africa, 521; prehistoric archaeology of Europe, 3,089; 
archaeology of Syria, ‘47: archaeology of Persia, 6; physical anthro- 
pology, 2,253. Most of these cards have been entered in the inventory 
volumes, which number fifty-seven. 

A total of 13,201 labels for use in exhibition cases was supplied by 
the Division of Printing. These labels are distributed as follows: 
Eskimo and Northwest Coast, 4,561; Hopi, 450; Central and South 
America, 512; China, 5,852; Melanesia, 1,020; Europe, 806. The 
Division of Printing also supplied 9,060 catalogue ecards and 1,810 
blank cards for the label file. 

The number of photographs mounted in albums is 495. Two 
new albums were opened. To the label file 2,058 cards were added. 


INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—ANTHROPOLOGY 


The main efforts of the Department during the year were directed 
toward the installation of Hall 10, devoted to the ethnology of the 
Eskimo and Northwest Coast Indians, and George T. and Frances 
Gaylord Smith Hall (Hall 24), in which the exhibits illustrate the 
archaeology of China. Hall 10 is now completed, and Hall 24 is 
90 per cent completed. 

One hundred and twelve exhibition cases, an unprecedented 
record for the Department, were newly installed or reinstalled during 
the year, distributed as follows: 
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In Stanley Field Hall a small collection Siateatiog Maya art 
and industry was placed on exhibition (Case 6). Much of the 
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material was collected by the First, Second, and Third Marshall 
Field Archaeological Expeditions to British Honduras under the 
leadership of Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson. Dominating 
the exhibit is a forceful representation in stone of the Maya sun god. 
In contrast is a delicately carved piece of shell showing a seated 
priest or ruler wearing an elaborate headdress. Indian dentistry 
may be seen in the sets of teeth decorated by filing and the inlaying 
of jade studs. 

Case 7 in Stanley Field Hall, showing selected examples of Chinese 
art, has been reinstalled, the center piece now being a porcelanous 
vase of the third century A.D. 

The collections reinstalled in Hall 10 are Northwest Coast and 
Eskimo material, formerly on exhibition in Mary D. Sturges Hall, 
which is now devoted to North American archaeology. In Hall 10 
they have been rearranged under the direction of Dr. Ralph Linton. 
These exhibits are now installed on buff screens and have labels of 
the new buff-colored type. Many objects received since the previous 
installation have been added to the new exhibit. The western half 
of the hall is occupied by a general exhibit of Northwest Coast art 
at the northern end, and by collections from the Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, 
Bella Coola, Nootka, and tribes of Puget Sound, which are arranged 
from north to south. The Kwakiutl collections are particularly 
complete. It has been possible to show the masks and other para- 
phernalia of the more important societies taking part in the Winter 
Ceremonial, the principal religious ceremony of this tribe. 


The northeast quarter of the hall is devoted to the culture of the 
Tlingit and Haida. As the culture of these two tribes is practically 
identical, objects from both have been combined to eliminate needless 
repetition. Members of these tribes were the best carvers on the 
Northwest Coast, and much of the material shown here possesses 
considerable artistic merit. 

The Eskimo exhibits occupy the southeast quarter of the hall. 
The most noteworthy feature is an exhibit of Eskimo art and 
antiquities, which contains type collections illustrating the culture 
of the Old Bering Sea and Punuk groups, which preceded the modern 
Eskimo in the Bering Sea region. It is the only exhibit of its sort 
in this country, and was made possible by material brought back 
by the John Borden—Field Museum Alaska—Arctic Expedition, and 
by exchanges with the United States National Mussa, A new 
feature has been introduced into the Eskimo exhibits. The costumes 
are shown on models with portrait heads in plaster, made by Modeler 
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John G. Prasuhn and colored by Mr. Leon L. Pray, of the Department 
of Zoology. These heads show the physical type of the Eskimo in 
each of the localities represented by the costumes. 

The Chinese collections in the East Gallery (George T. and 
Frances Gaylord Smith Hall) were completely reinstalled during the 
year in a new type of case with concealed lighting. Plate XX VI in 
this Report conveys a good idea of the present appearance of the 
hall and the arrangement of cases. The hall will contain a total of 
thirty-seven floor cases and sixteen wall cases, with the addition of 
framed paintings and several open exhibits on bases. Thirty-two 
floor cases and ten wall cases were installed this year. In the process 
of rearrangement the material previously on exhibition was carefully 
sifted, only the best examples being retained. Much new material 
obtained through gifts and by the Marshall Field Expedition to 
China in 1923 has been added. The result is a much more forceful 
and clearer representation of the development of Chinese civilization 
in all its various phases from earliest times down to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Each case contains a general descriptive label 
which sets forth the characteristic features of the material and the 
period in question. In addition, each object is provided with a 
label of its own. Two large bronze drums, a cast iron bell, and a 
temple censer are shown on bases. A lacquered imperial screen 
with elaborately carved dragons, which was presented some years 
ago by the Arts Club of Chicago, has been placed at the north 
end of the hall. 

The reinstallation of Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A), begun in 
1931, has progressed satisfactorily. Twenty-three cases with buff- 
eolored screens and labels have been placed on exhibition. Three 
of these cases contain material from New Guinea not previously 
exhibited. In all cases many improvements have been made in the 
arrangement of the objects; many have been removed from exhibition 
and replaced by better ones. Photographs have been added to 
nearly all screens to illustrate the method of using various articles 
or the manner of wearing clothing and ornaments. Many products 
of the industries of these primitive peoples show remarkable artistic 
ability, as demonstrated by the wood carvings of New Ireland, the 
masks of New Britain, and the great variety of decorative designs 
found in many parts of New Guinea. 

In twenty-three cases of Hall F (Polynesian ethnology) the old 
style labels have been replaced with buff cards in black type. The 
relabeling is now complete in the forty-one cases of this hall. In 
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RASEY D. Sturges Hall, devoted to North American archaeology, 
two cases were labeled, and maps and numbers were placed in all 
eases of this hall, which is now completed. nae model of the Great 
Serpent Mound of Adams County, Ohio, has been greatly improved 
by a thorough overhauling given it by Mr. Bie It is now exhibited 
with an explanatory label in a new, specially constructed case in 
Mary D. Sturges Hall. 

An innovation in Hall J, devoted to Egyptian archaeology, is 
a series of colored transparencies set into one of the walls and electri- 
cally illuminated from behind, showing scenes among the principal 
ancient ruins of Egypt. 

Good progress has been made with the installation of Hall C, 
which is to be devoted to the stone age of man in western Europe. 
Four of the eight groups planned have been completed, and six 
cases of archaeological material have been installed. 

The chief work in African ethnology during the year has been 
the sorting and laying out for installation of the material collected 
by the Frederick H. Rawson-Field Museum Ethnological Expedition 
to West Africa. Approximately two-thirds of this material has 
been prepared for exhibition, while the remainder has been displayed 
in the Study Room. The total number of cazes planned for exhibition 
is thirteen. Labels for these have been prepared. 


All phonographic records made by various expeditions of the 
Department, amounting to more than one thousand, have been 
identified, classified, listed and systematically arranged in a cabinet 
placed in the Study Room. 


Repairing and numbering of specimens, and poisoning of exhibi- 
tion cases and perishable material, were taken care of in the usual 
manner. 





DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

No expeditions were conducted during the year by the Depart- 
ment of Botany. However, in a delayed shipment from the Vernay— 
Lang Kalahari Expedition for Field Museum (conducted in 1930 
primarily for the Department of Zoology) there were received 884 
mounted and named sheets of South African plants. Part of these 
were collected in the Kalahari Desert, an area previously unrepre- 
sented in the Museum’s Herbarium, and the remainder consisted of 
plants of other regions in South Africa. 
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Mr. C. Suydam Cutting, of New York, presented 638 specimens 
of plants as a result of a private expedition which he sponsored in 
1932 along the Burma-Tibet frontier. These plants were collected 
by Captain F. Kingdon Ward, British botanist, noted for his work 
on the Chinese flora. The material, representative of the flora of 
the high mountains, consists largely of plants belonging to groups 
which occur also in North America. 

In Europe Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride continued his 
work, described in previous Reports (1929, pp. 62-63; 1930, pp. 
$31-334; 1931, pp. 72-74), of photographing, under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, type specimens of American plants 
preserved in European herbaria. ENE ESS SOE OS Eceeee 
were made, of which 3,997 thus far have been received at the Museum 
a substantial addition to the collection of negatives that has pana 
so rapidly since the inception of the work bate in the summer of 1929. 
More than 23,000 photographs have | made since the work 
began. 

During the first half of the year operations were continued at 
the Berlin Botanical Garden and Museum, where the work has now 
been practically completed. This work has proceeded with the 
cooperation of the director, Dr. Ludwig Diels, and the staff of the 
Berlin museum, with results of incomparable benefit to systematic 
botanists of present and future generations. It is impossible to 
express adequately Field pineeum: s appreciation of this generous 
spirit of cooperation, maintained through the three years that the 
work has continued. 

During the summer of 1932, arrangements were made for pink: 
graphing the collections of the genus Begonia at the Botanic: 
Institute of Hamburg. With the cordial approval of Dr. Edgar 
Irmischer, this task was completed satisfactorily. 

With the aid of = Frederick Wirth, president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Berlin, permission was obtained from the 
president of the provines of Hanover to photograph the important 
types of palms described many years ago by Wendland, now pre- 
served at Herrenhausen in Hanover. Since these have not been 
accessible generally to botanists, the photographs will have great 











Later in the year further photographic work was carried on at 
the Botanical Institute in Munich, which Mr. Macbride had visited 
m the ttstein, and Dr. Kari 

ssenguth there was received the same generous assista 
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extended on the occasion of the previous visit. At Munich there 
is found the most extensive and significant series extant of the 
plants assembled by Martius, father of Brazilian botany. 

The last months of 1932 were passed by Mr. Macbride at Copen- 
hagen, where he photographed types in the collections of the Univer- 
sity Botanical Museum. Dr. Carl Christensen, in charge of the 
herbarium, gave hearty cooperation, and the work has been carried 
to a successful conclusion. This herbarium is of great interest 
because of its wealth in early collections, particularly those of Lund 
and Warming from Brazil, Liebmann from Mexico, and Oersted 
from Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

In the photographs made to date of a total of more than 23,( 
type specimens, Field Museum has acquired a representation of 
the flora of South America which, in conjunction with the specimens 
from that continent already in the Herbarium, can scarcely be 
duplicated elsewhere. With all this new material at hand, it is now 
possible to begin study of almost any group of South American 
plants with expectation of good results, and determination of collec- 
tions received for identification can be undertaken with confidence, 
by either photographs or specimens, or by both. 

The beneficial results of this work are not confined to the Her- 
barium of Field Museum. Prints of the photographs are available 
at cost of production to all other institutions desiring them, and 
the requests thus far received for them have been reasonably exten- 
sive and would undoubtedly have been much greater but for the 
effects of the present economic situation on the funds of scientific 
institutions. 

The Museum Herbarium has been in constant use throughout 
the year by the staff of the Department of Botany, and by numer- 
ous visitors to the Museum, including some from foreign countries. 
During the year there appeared at least twenty-seven papers by 
American and European botanists based wholly or in part upon 
material in this Herbarium. Probably others which have not been 
brought to the attention of the Museum authorities have also been 
published. 

During the early part of the year Dr. H. 5. Pepoon and Mr. 
E. G. Barrett, of the Illinois Natural History Survey, spent several 
weeks in study of the Museum’s Illinois Herbarium, to obtain data 
for the Flora of Illinois soon to be published by the Survey. This 
publication will prove of inestimable value to those interested in 
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the vegetation of Illinois, as well as to all botanists of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The Museum published in September, as Volume VIII, No. 6, of 
the Botanical Series, a paper by Dr. Earl E. Sherff, a Chicago 
botanist, entitled Revision of the Genus Cosmos. Twenty-six species 

Associate Curator Paul C. Standley published twenty-one short 
papers based more or less directly upon the Herbarium collections. 
One of these, entitled New Plants from British Honduras, appeared 
im December as Volume XI, No. 4, of the Botanical Series of the 
Museum. Seven of Mr. Standley’s papers, treating of American 
trees studied at the Museum, were printed in Tropical Woods. To 
the same periodical Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood 
Technology, contributed a paper on Peruvian mahogany, based on 
material and observations in northeastern Peru resulting from the 
Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon (1929-30). 
The members of the staff also prepared for Tropical Woods several 
abstracts and reviews of current literature relating to tropical trees. 
Sixteen signed articles on various botanical subjects by members of 
the Department staff, and numerous other items, were published 
from time to time in Field Museum News. Articles on the wood 
exhibits by Mr. Williams appeared in the trade journals Veneers 
and Southern Lumberman. 

The unusually extensive plant collections which arrived during 
the year have fully occupied the time of the Herbarium staff. 
Unfortunately the staff was reduced during the latter part of the 
year by the retirement, for reasons of failing health, of Mr. Car! 
Neuberth, Custodian of the Herbarium, who during his many years 
of service has been largely responsible for the excellent order and 
condition of the collections. It has been possible, however, to keep 
up to date all routine work except that of mounting specimens. In 
spite of the volume of material sent to the Museum for study, it 
usually has been possible to report upon it with reasonable 
promptness. 

During 1932 there were submitted to the Herbarium for more 
or less critical determination 207 lots of plants. Of these, 48 lots, 
consisting of 5,253 specimens, were named and returned to the 
senders, while 159 lots, comprising 7,717 specimens, were retained 
by the Museum. 

In addition, there were determined many specimens of plants 
from the Chicago region and elsewhere that were brought to the 
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Museum by visitors, teachers, and students, or forwarded by mail. 
In some cases only one or two specimens were submitted, while 
in others there were collections containing up to a hundred. Numer- 
ous telephone calls for botanical information, and many letters 
containing diverse queries, were answered. 

A large proportion of the material received from other institutions 
for determination belonged to the Rubiaceae or coffee family, with 
the study of which Mr. Standley has been engaged for several years. 
Among the larger sendings of this group forwarded for naming were 
1,859 sheets from the Museum of Natural History, Paris, largely 
Brazilian plants obtained almost a century ago; 320 sheets from 
the Botanical Museum of Berlin; 103 from the State Museum of 
Stockholm; 282 from the United States National Museum, con- 
taining specimens collected about the end of the eighteenth century 
by José C. Mutis, pioneer explorer of the flora of Colombia; and 1,422 
from the University Botanical Museum of Copenhagen. 

Determination of large collections left little time for special 
work of an original nature. However, on the basis of a large amount 
of material obtained recently on Barro Colorado Island, Canal 
Zone, Associate Curator Standley prepared a new enumeration of 
the plants of that island, listing some 1,200 species. This has been 
submitted for publication to the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
University. In association with Professor Samuel J. Record, Mr. 
Standley also compiled for publication an account of the plants of 
British Honduras. 

Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride has continued at Berlin 
and elsewhere in Europe his studies of Peruvian plants, and has 
made progress in the preparation of manuscript for the Flora of Peru. 

Mr. Hermann C. Benke, of Chicago, a local botanist, has visited 
the Herbarium as in previous years, and has devoted a great deal 
of time to study of collections made by himself and others. He 
has rendered much assistance in the determination of North American 





ACCESSIONS—BOTANY 

During 1932 the Department of Botany recetved 370 accessions, 
comprising 37,500 specimens, both numbers being in excess of the 
receipts of the preceding year. The material consisted of specimens 
for the Herbarium and for the wood and economic collections. Of 
the total number, 11,896 were gifts, 12,661 were received through 
exchange, 1,363 were purchased, and the balance came from mis- 
cellaneous sources. 
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Of the Department’s total receipts of 37,500 specimens, those 
for the Herbarium consisted of 36,900 items—plant specimens, 
photographic prints, and negatives. The most important accession 
of the year, and the largest single item ever received by the Depart- 
ment of Botany, is not included in the figures just cited. It is the 
University of Chicago Herbarium, composed of 51,600 mounted 
specimens of plants. Twenty-five years ago these were deposited 
with Field Museum, and incorporated with the general Herbarium. 
During 1932, the contract between the university and the Museum 
regarding the deposit having expired, the trustees of the university 
very generously presented the collection to the Museum, and it 
now becomes a permanent part of the Museum Herbarium, with 
the provision that it shall be available to students of the university 
qualified to make use of it. Its permanent acquisition is a matter 
of great satisfaction. 

The collection was formed largely through personal effort of the 
late Dr. John M. Coulter, for many years head of the department 
of botany of the university. Its nucleus was his own private her- 
barium, which was assembled when he was occupied primarily with 
systematic botanical work, and it therefore contains a large number 
of types of the species he described from the western United States, 
Central America, and elsewhere. In addition, it possesses much 
historical material obtained by early collectors in the western 
states, as well as representative collections from all parts of North 
America, and from other continents. With the addition of this 
collection the number of specimens received by the Herbarium 
during the year, therefore, might be stated to be 88,500, rather than 
the number reported above. 

The gift next in importance received during 1932 came from Dr. 
Earl E. Sherff, of Chicago, and consisted of 2,234 photographic 
negatives of type and other important specimens of the family 
Compositae, chiefly of the genera Bidens, Cosmos, and Coreopsis. 
Dr. Sherff has been engaged for many years in the study of these 
groups and has examined most of the material in the leading herbaria 
of America and Europe. The negatives he has given have been 
added to the Museum’s large collection of type negatives, and will 
be available for the use of other institutions interested in them. 

Mention is made on page 328 of the continuation of the work of 
Assistant Curator Macbride in European herbaria and of the photo- 
graphic negatives of type specimens of tropical American plants 
received him. These represent chiefly South American types 
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in the Berlin Botanical Garden and Museum. There were added to 
the Herbarium approximately 5,700 prints from these type negatives. 
It is worthy of record, also, that during 1932 the Museum distributed 
by sale or exchange to eight institutions and individuals of North 
and South America 12,806 prints from the negatives. 

In spite of the fact that it has been impossible to purchase more 
than a few specimens, it is most satisfactory to be able to report 
unusually large receipts, by gifts and exchanges, of plants from 
South and Central America. Among the outstanding accessions are 
601 specimens from the Department of Cuzco, Peru, presented by 
Dr. Fortunato L. Herrera, rector of the University of Cuzco; and 
814 plants and wood specimens presented by the School of Forestry 
of Yale University through Professor Samuel J. Record, the material 
being from British Honduras, Colombia, Brazil, Ecuador, and other 
regions. This collection contains numerous new or rare species. 

One of the most valuable accessions of recent years consisted of 
922 Brazilian plants, belonging to the families Rubiaceae, Ama- 
ranthaceae, and Nyctaginaceae, presented by the Instituto Biologico, 
of Sio Paulo, Brazil. Associate Curator Standley, who studied and 
determined the material, reported that it was the most important 
single collection that he had handled during many years of work 
in herbaria. Welcome, too, was a sending of 552 Brazilian plants, 
chiefly Rubiaceae, received from the Museu Nacional of Rio de 
Janeiro, through the courtesy of Dr. A. J. de Sampaio. 

Through the continued cooperation of the Companhia Ford 
Industrial do Brasil, in Para, Brazil, there were received in 1932, 
through Mr. Roy Carr, 469 specimens of plants, chiefly from Ford- 
landia on the Tapajos River. Since this collection consists almost 
wholly of timber trees and includes 185 ample specimens of wood, 
its value is considerably greater than the actual number of speci- 
mens would indicate. The material was determined in the Museum, 
and a report upon it was sent to the Ford company. Labeled samples 
of wood also were returned to the company, which is making a study 
of the plant resources on its properties. A preliminary list of the 
trees represented, with their vernacular names as furnished by the 
Brazilian collectors, Messrs. Monteiro da Costa and Capucho, was 
prepared by Associate Curator Standley, and published during the 
year in Tropical Woods. Several striking new species of trees were 
described from the collections, which include many Amazonian 
species represented in the Herbarium previously only by photographs 
of the types. 
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One of the distinctive gifts to the Herbarium during the year, 
eame from Dr. Anton Heimerl, of Vienna, long recognized as the 
leading authority on the family Nyctaginaceae. Having completed 
his life work upon this difficult group of tropical plants, he forwarded 
a private collection of 100 specimens in order that they might be 
available to Associate Curator Standley, who likewise has devoted 
much time to the study of this family. It is with special gratitude 
that there is recorded also a gift of Uruguayan plants, from Mr. 
Cornelius Osten, of Montevideo, who, in addition, lent for study 
his private collection of Rubiaceae. 

The Museum’s series of Argentinian plants is as unsatisfactory 
as that of most other North American herbaria. Consequently it 
was gratifying to obtain from Argentina during 1932 several lots of 
Rubiaceae from the following institutions and individuals: Museo 
Nacional de Historia Natural, of Buenos Aires, through the courtesy 
of Professor Alberto Castellanos; Museo de La Plata; Dr. Angel 
L.. Cabrera, of La Plata; Museo de Historia Natural, of Tucuman,; 
Mr. Arturo Burkart, of Buenos Aires; Ministerio de Agricultura, 
Buenos Aires, through Dr. José F. Molfino; and Instituto de Botanica 
y Farmacologia, of Buenos Aires. 

Noteworthy among the gifts of Mexican plants are a collection 
obtained in the state of Tamaulipas by Mr. H. W. von Rozynski, 
of Jaumave, and specimens from the state of Veracruz, forwarded 
by Dr. C. A. Purpus. A collection from the lakes of the Yucatan 
peninsula and Guatemala was presented by Dr. Alfons Dampf, of 
Mexico City, and specimens of Yucatan plants were forwarded by 
Dr. Roman Sabas Flores, of Progreso, Yucatan. 

Among the important gifts of Central American plants were 
specimens from Mr. William A. Schipp, of Stann Creek, British 
Honduras; from the Direccién General de Agricultura of Guatemala 
City, through Mr. Jorge Garcia Salas; from the Museo Nacional of 
Costa Rica, specimens collected by its director, Professor Manuel 
Valerio; another collection from Costa Rica, gathered by Professor 
Rubén Torres Rojas, of Cartago; plants collected on Colorado 
Island, Canal Zone, from Mr. James Zetek, Resident Custodian; 
and further Barro Colorado collections from Dr. R. H. Wetmore, 
Mr. E. G. Abbe, Dr. R. H. Woodworth, and Mr. P. A. Vestal, 
of Harvard University. 

Among the receipts of United States plants are 988 specimens 
from the Mississippi Valley and the southern and southwestern 
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states, collected, presented, and determined by Mr. Hermann C. 
Benke, of Chicago. 

Besides the accessions specifically mentioned above, the Her- 
barrum received a large amount of valuable material by gifts and 
exchanges from institutions and individuals in many parts of both 
the New and the Old Worlds. A summary will be found in the List 
of Accessions for the year (p. 380 of this Report). 

Of economic material and woods there were received from 
scientific and commercial institutions and from individuals as gifts 
or in exchange 594 spec 
Some of these are for exhibition purposes, and some are to augment 
the reference collections. They also are noted in the List of Acces- 
sions, or described under Installations and Rearrangements—Botany. 

Through the cooperation of Acting Curator B. E. Dahlgren with 
Mr. 8. C. Johnson, of Racine, Wisconsin, the Museum secured a 
series of products of the carnauba palm, assembled early in the 
year during a visit to Ceara, Brazil. Through the aid of the govern- 
ment agronomist in charge of the activities of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Agriculture in that state, Mr. Humberto Rodrigues de Andrade, 
special opportunities were provided for observations on the carnauba 
industry and for collection of data and representative material. 
Two export houses of Ceard contributed specimens showing the 
prevailing classification of carnauba wax, which forms one of the 
main export products of the semi-dry regions of northeastern Brazil. 

To the Museum’s large series of domestic and foreign woods there 
was added a large number of specimens. Particularly noteworthy 
are the woods, with accompanying herbarium specimens, sent by 
the Companhia Ford Industrial do Brasil. The Museum now 
possesses more than 2,500 authentic specimens of woods from the 
Amazon region. 

In continuation of contributions made in previous years, Ichabod 
T. Williams and Sons, of New York, donated twenty-nine exhibition 
panels of imported woods from Brazil, East Africa, India, Philippine 
Islands, and other countries. The Schick-Johnson Company, of 
Chicago, contributed its services for the execution of the plywood 
work on various panels required for exhibition in the Hall of Foreign 
Woods (Hall 27). 

In 1932 the Department of Botany distributed in exchanges 
6,052 herbarium specimens, woods, photographs, and packets of 
seeds, to thirty-five institutions and individuals in the United 
States, Europe, and South America. The distribution consisted in 
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large part of Peruvian material collected by the Marshall Field 
Expeditions. It also included several hundred duplicate sheets 
removed from time to time from the Herbarium, and duplicates 
of woods received, prepared, and named in the Museum. Loans 
of mounted specimens from the Herbarium amounted to 1,620 
specimens, sent out in thirty-six lots. 


CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—BOTANY 

In 1932 the permanent collections of the Herbarium were 
increased by about 15,000 sheets of plants and photographs, the 
total number of mounted specimens being at present 653,078. The 
specimens labeled and incorporated into the collections of the 
hepartment of Botany as a whole now number 670,831. Additions 
to the records of the collections of economic material totaled 594 in 
1932. Labels were written for the economic reference collections, 
for many thousands of herbarium specimens, and for thousands of 
duplicate specimens distributed in exchanges. 

There is maintained in the Herbarium a card catalogue recording 
the contributions of every collector whose plants are in the collec- 
tions, and the extent to which the flora of any country is represented. 
The index of collectors contains 12,159 cards, with the names of 
almost as many collectors. To this index 159 ecards were added 
during 1982. The geographic index now consists of 3,187 cards, 

From the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University 5,290 cards 
were received in continuation of the index of new species of American 
plants, and these were inserted in the Museum's file of these cards. 
Also there were received from the Institut Colonial de Marseille, 
Marseilles, France, 919 index cards dealing with phases of economic 
botany. 

Several thousand cards were prepared and added to the catalogue 
of the Department library for the books and pamphlets on travels, 
plant geography and ecology, morphology, physiology, etc. 





INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—BOTANY 

In the Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29) there were installed during 
the year some important exhibits of material obtained in part by 
Museum expeditions, and in part produced by the Stanley Field 
Plant Reproduction Laboratories. The recent work on various 
Paleozoic plants for the Carboniferous forest group, installed in 
Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38) in 1931, led to an expansion of 
the Equisetum exhibit in the Hall of Plant Life in 1932. This was 
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reinstalled with the addition of fossil material and some reconstruc- 
tions, notably portions of the large calamites which in past ages 
represented this now greatly reduced group of plants. 

Likewise an exhibit of seed ferns (Cycadofilices or Pterido- 
spermeae) was prepared to represent in the Hall of Plant Life this 
entirely extinct but botanically important group of plants with 
cycad-like seeds. This display includes a reconstruction of the 
famous Lyginopteris Oldhamnium, of which seeds and foliage had 
long been known separately before it was realized that they were 
parts of the same plant. 

The Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon in 1929 
furnished material and information for some of the new botanical 
exhibits which were completed in 1932. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these are a branch of the Brazil nut tree, and a fruiting branch 
of one of the more typical monkey-pots, a species of Sapucaia yield- 
ing nuts even superior to Brazil nuts. These have been reproduced 
and installed, together with a representative variety of the curious 
large and woody dried fruits of this family, obtained in part by the 
same expedition. 

Another exhibit resulting from collecting and preparation in 
the field by the Amazon: expedition, and subsequent completion 
in the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories, is a fruiting 
branch of the souari nut or tropical butternut tree of northern South 
America, of which there are several species. At present rarities 
outside of the countries where they grow, some of these probably 
will become much better known. The thick, fleshy pulp of the 
fruit is of interest as a source of oil, and the excellent wood has a 
distinctive appearance, as may be seen from the small specimen 
displayed with the branch, and from planks shown among the 
Amazonian woods in the Hall of Foreign Woods (Hall 27). 

A coca bush which the Amazon expedition encountered in 
flowering as well as fruiting stage, furnished the original for repro- 
duction in celluloid and glass of this plant from which the alkaloid 
cocaine is obtained. The employment of celluloid for leaf forms, 
as exemplified in the coca-bush exhibit, makes it possible to repro- 
duce both surfaces in perfect detail, and represents an important 
advance In the technique at the disposal of the Museum laboratories. 

Another branch which may well be considered a technical achieve- 
ment as a satisfactory reproduction of the original is that of the 
curious tropical flowering shrub or tree, Brunfelsia. This furnishes 
a beginning toward a representation of the nightshade family with 
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its many important plants, including belladonna, tobacco, pimentoes, 
potatoes, tomatoes, etc. Of these a pimento and a tobacco plant are 
well under way. 

Another new exhibit of an important economic plant which has 
long been a desideratum for the Department's economic displays 
is that of a peanut plant in flower and fruit. This plant’s some- 
what unusual habit of developing and ripening its fruit only under 
ground, after flowering in the usual manner, is undoubtedly its 
special point of hotanies! interest. ‘Though in a botanical sense 
the peanut is not a nut but a legume pod, the instructive reproduc- 
tion of this plant has been installed, in accordance with popular 
conception, in the exhibit of nuts of American origin in Hall 25. 

An extensive addition to the exhibits in this hall is an assemblage 
af specimens of the principal vegetable foods of New World 
origin. This is designed to show at a glance which of numerous 
vegetables and fruits in common use are native or peculiar to the 
two American continents. Some belonging to the northern circum- 
polar flora, such as various blueberries, raspberries, strawberries, 
etc,, are omitted because they have Old World counterparts. 
Included are Indian corn, pumpkin, squashes and marrows, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, manioc or cassava, Jerusalem artichokes, pimentoes, 
tomatoes, string beans, Lima beans, kidney beans, peanuts, avocados, 
papaws, papaya, tuna fruit, pineapple, persimmons, the fox grape, 
which is the parent of Concords and catawbas, and others. One 
of the American nuts has been included for the purpose of calling 
attention to the special exhibit in the same hall of the many varieties 
of these. 

To the economic botany exhibits in Hall 28 some important 
additions were made during the year. One of these is a case showing 
the principal vegetable oils used for industrial purposes. These 
are arranged in two general groups: one of the chief so-called non- 
drying oils used for soap making, for dyeing, and for illuminating; 
the other group including the drying oils used commercially in 
paints and varnishes, and for foundry oils. The exhibit comprises 
also the most prominent oil-producing seeds. Most of the oil samples 
were presented by the Scientific Oil Compounding Company of 
Chicago, through the courtesy of Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, whose 
cooperation should be especially acknowledged. 

To the exhibits of cellulose products in Hall 28 was added one 
showing various kinds of rayon or so-called artificial silk. This 
exhibit illustrates the different kinds raw materials used and 
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the chemical treatment by which the cellulose is dissolved and 
subsequently re-precipitated in the form of threads. In the same 
half-case are exhibited the different stages in the preparation of 
celluloid lacquer or varnish. 

A case showing paper made from wood pulp was added to the 
exhibit of paper-making materials in the same hall. A series of 
samples represents the various stages in the mechanical and chemical 
treatment of coniferous woods for the manufacture of wood pulp 
paper. There are also shown some of the common and some of the 
unusual types of paper manufactured from coniferous and other 
common soft woods of this country. A series of tropical soft woods 
suitable for paper pulp is another feature of the exhibit. 

The cork exhibit, also in Hall 28, was completely reinstalled and 
relabeled, as was the case of products made from bamboo. Informa- 
tion for some of the labels of the latter was kindly furnished by 
Professor T. Nakai of Tokyo Imperial University. 

In the Hall of Foreign Woods (Hall 27) there were installed five 
panels of commercial woods of the West Indies: blue mahoe, satin- 
wood, degame, cocus wood, and West Indian boxwood. 

Of the extensive collection of Japanese woods which have been 
on display for several years, one case was refinished and reinstalled. 
The unusually fine collection of planks representing the principal 
woods of eastern Australia was also refinished and reinstalled. A 
full length veneered panel of the so-called Australian silky oak, 
and a series of four panels of Oriental wood (Endiandra Palmerstonit) 
showing a wide variation of grain, were added. 

During the last months of the year the Division of Printing 
furnished the Department of Botany with a large quantity of 
labels including descriptive labels for new exhibits as well as for 
some installations of the previous year. As a result there are now 
few specimens with labels lacking. The black labels in the Hall of 
Plant Life are being replaced with new buff labels. 

General case labels of such size that they can be read with ease 
from the central aisles of the halls have been prepared for most of 
the cases of the Department, and have been installed in two halls. 

aced near the top within the cases, they serve to indicate in a 
word or two the general nature of the material displayed. Thus 
a visitor may see at a glance whether an exhibit of woods is composed 
of specimens from Australia, Europe, or Argentina. In the exhibit 
of industrial raw materials, the words “cotton,” “linen,” “jute,” 
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“ramie,” etc., will guide him. In the Hall of Plant Life such words 
as “algae,” “fungi,” “conifers,” ete., will aid in finding any desired 
item and at the same time will serve the general purpose of 
classification. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

The Department of Geology had no official expeditions during 
1932. However, some collecting was done by certain members of 
the Department staff who chose to engage in such activities during 
their vacations, presenting to the Museum the specimens resulting 
from their efforts. Of such undertakings the most important was 
carried on by Mr. Bryan Patterson, Assistant in Paleontology, in 
the neighborhood of Grand Junction, Colorado. Mr. Patterson was 
accompanied by Mr. Thomas J. Newbill, Jr., of La Grange, Illinois, 
who generously provided a car for transportation and gave much 
assistance in the field. The purpose of the expedition was to obtain 
material of individuals of the fossil mammal belonging to the genus 
Titanoides, a few bones of which had been received in the previous 
year. This animal belonged to the group of amblypods, an order 
of ungulates which became extinct in early Tertiary times. Members 
of the genus were about the size of a modern rhinoceros, but had 
been known hitherto only from a few seattered bones. 

Mr. Patterson and his associate made seven different finds, which 
afforded vertebrae, limbs and feet, ribs, part of a skull and complete 
lower jaws of members of the genus. From this material it will 
be possible to make a much more nearly complete representation 
of the animal than heretofore. Much assistance was rendered the 
collectors by Mr. E. B. Faber, of Grand Junction, who had furnished 
the material on which Mr. Patterson's first study of the animal had 
been made and in whose honor “ species had been named. Besides 
collecting specimens, careful records of the stratigraphy of the 
region were made by Mr. Patina’ and these will aid in further 
investigations. 

Investigation and description of portions of the collections made 
by the Marshall Field Paleontological Expeditions to South America, 
conducted from 1922 to 1927, were continued during the year. In 
pursuance of this work, Associate Curator Elmer S. Riggs and 
Assistant Patterson prepared a publication on certain notoungulates 
from the Notostylops beds of Patagonia. The manuscript is now 
in press. 
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A monograph on the Cerro Cuadrado Petrified Forest of 
Patagonia, based on collections of petrified cones and branches 
nade by the Marshall Field Expeditions in 1924, has been prepared 
and submitted i Dr. George R. Wieland of Yale University. Dr. 
Wieland has been engaged in the preparation of this monograph 
for several years, and his study is an exhaustive one. 

Dr. Rudolf Stahlecker, who was a member of the Second Marshall 
Field Paleontological Expedition to Argentina, has prepared and 
submitted notes on the stratigraphy and tectonic features of certain 
fossil-bearing formations of the Province of Catamarca, Argentina. 
These observations now await publication. They are not only a 
new contribution to science but also serve to establish the horizons 
from which the Museum collections were obtained. 

Other studies of the South American collections which were 
carried nearly to completion during the year include one of a new 
carnivorous marsupial and another of a rare ground sloth and related 
species. Through arrangements with the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, studies of the South American fossil 
mammals of pre-Santa Cruz age are to be shared by the two institu- 
tions, the American Museum to devote itself to mammals of the two 
lower, and Field Museum to those of the two upper horizons of that 
period. In pursuance of this plan an exchange of specimens for 

purposes of study has been made between the two institutions by 
virtue of which the American Museum has loaned 119 specimens 
and Field Museum 126 specimens. 

A Museum leaflet entitled The Geological History and Evolution 
of the Horse by Associate Curator Riggs was published during the 
year. This leaflet contains, in addition to anatomical comparisons 
of the horses of various geological periods, an account of the more 

important branches of the horse family, of the climatic conditions 
under which horses of extinct types have lived, of their food, the 
influence of these factors upon the development of the animal, the 
migrations of various branches of the family over the world, and 
the probable causes of their extinction. 

A paper on “The Upper Molars of Canis ambrusteri” by Assistant 
Patterson was published in the American Journal of Science during 
the year. Papers by Associate Curator Henry W. Nichols and Phil 
C. Orr on “Bakelite Impregnation of Fossil Bones,” and by Mr. 
Nichols and Assistant Curator Sharat K. Roy on “Preparation of 
Micro-fossils” were published in the British Museums Journal. 
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Work on the collections of invertebrate fossils made by the Second 
Rawson-MacMillan Subarctic Expedition (1927-25) has been 
continued by Assistant Curator Roy, and all the more important 
groups, except a few species of gastropods and bryozoans, have 
been examined and described. Eleven new species have been 
discovered, in addition to twenty-five previously reported. Included 
in this work, besides superficial cleaning and preparation of a large 
number of specimens, has been the grinding and polishing of thirty 
sections of fossil corals and one of a fossil cephalopod. 

Articles contributed by members of the Department staff to 
Field Museum News totaled fourteen signed contributions and a 
similar number of briefer, unsigned notes. 

Curator Oliver C. Farrington addressed a special meeting of the 
Milwaukee Astronomical Society held at the Museum November 13, 
on the subject of meteorites and the Museum's large model of the 
moon. A special meeting of the Western Society of Engineers held 
at the Museum on September 24 was addressed by Associate Curator 
Nichols on the economic minerals of IJlinois as compared with those 
of the world. 

Dr. Elias Dahr, of the University of Lund, Denmark, spent a 
few days in the Department in the study of fossil carnivores, and 
Dr. Remington Kellogg, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
D.C., made further studies here on a fossil whale. Other visiting 
nckentiats included Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Mr. Barnum Brown, 
Mr. Walter Granger, and Dr. G. G. Simpson, of the American 
Museum of Natural History; Mr. C. W. Gilmore, of the United 
States National Museum; and Dr. Harry Berman, of Harvard 
University. 

Requests from correspondents and visitors for information and 
for identification of specimens were received as usual in large numbers, 
and were attended to as quickly and fully as possible. There were 
376 correspondents and 239 visitors referred to the Department 
during the year. Specimens brought or sent for identification were 
chiefly invertebrate fossils, 686 of these being determined. Of 
minerals and supposed meteorites 221 were determined. 

ACCESSIONS—GEOLOGY 

While the number of accessions was not as large as In some 
previous years, many interesting and important additions were 
made to the collections by gift, exchange and purchase. Mr. 
William J. Chalmers, of Chicago, added to the crystal collection, 
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which has been brought to such a high standard of excellence through 
his long continued gifts, a quartz geode, twenty-two inches in 
diameter. It weighs 125 pounds, and is filled with brilliant quartz 
erystals. Other gifts to the collection by Mr. Chalmers were an 
unusually large and transparent crystal of sphalerite from Boulder, 
Colorado, and a specimen of a new habit of crystallized mimetite 
from Tsumeb, Southwest Africa. He also gave, from the so-called 
Petrified Forest in Arizona, two specimens of petrified wood which 
show unusual colors for that occurrence. 

An important gift received from Dr. B. E. Dahlgren, Acting 
Curator of the Department of Botany, included seven specimens of 
diamonds in matrix obtained by him at Dattas, Minas Geraes, 
Brazil. Besides the value of the diamonds themselves, the specimens 
are of unusual interest in showing the diamonds associated with the 
rare minerals lazulite and cyanite. Three specimens of another 
matrix in which diamonds occur at the same locality, probably an 
alteration product of the lazulite, were also included. Besides 
these, Dr. Dahlgren presented fifteen specimens of the rare mineral 
euxenite, notable for its composition of rare earths. 

Mr. Herbert C. Walther, of Chicago, added to the collection of 
rare metals in elemental form, to which he had previously liberally 
contributed, specimens of metallic potassium, sodium, manganese, 
uranium and cerium. He also presented some elemental phosphorus, 
ores of caesium and tantalum, a specimen of ferrocerium alloy and 
seventeen garnets. 

Additional specimens illustrating the minerals of Arkansas, of 
which Mr. Frank von Drasek, of Cicero, Illinois, had previously 
been a generous donor, were given by him in the form of five fine 
quartz crystals, twenty-two pearls from the Little Missouri River, 
and some small crystal chips. Mr. von Drasek also presented some 
earved turquois from the Zufi, New Mexico, Indian reservation, 
the carvings representing birds and animals. The above-mentioned 
gifts comprise a total of thirty-seven specimens. Also, as a result 
of recent visits to some of the more important mining localities in 
New Mexico, Mr. von Drasek obtained, partly by his own collecting 
and partly by gifts from local officials, sixty-nine specimens of 
minerals, ores, and fossils which he kindly presented to the Museum. 
Important specimens in this gift include some of the potash-bearing 
mineral polyhalite as found at Roswell; specimens of the Hanover 
zine ores and silver; and gold ores and volcanic ash from the region 
of Silver City. 
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A large mass of pure gilsonite in the form of a two-foot cube, - 
and about forty smaller specimens of the same mineral, all from 
Cuba, were presented by the Central Commercial Company, of 
Chicago. Both the large mass and the smaller specimens are 
remarkable for the high purity of the material. 

Mr. Le Roy P. Guion, of Newton, Massachusetts, presented to 
the Museum for permanent possession, a large, etched section of 
the Seneca Falls meteorite which had been loaned to the institution 
many years before by his father, the late General G. Murray Guion. 
Interesting correspondence in connection with the meteorite and 
its study by Professor Charles U. Shepard, of Amherst, and Professor 
Benjamin Silliman, of Yale, the leading mineralogists of their day, 
Was an appreciated addition to the gift. 

From Dr. C,. T. Elvey, of the Yerkes Observatory, Williams 
Bay, Wisconsin, there were received as a gift, two specimens of the 
iron meteorites which occur at Odessa, Texas, in connection with 
the crater of problematic origin to be seen there. Of this occurrence 
the Museum previously had no specimens. The two presented 
include one of an unaltered meteorite, and one of the so-called 
“iron-shale” which is formed by oxidation of the meteorites. As 
the topography and distribution of the Odessa meteorites resemble 
in many ways the corresponding features at the well-known locality 
of Canyon Diablo, Arizona, the possibility that the crater was formed 
by the fall of a large meteorite at Odessa is indicated. 

There were also received, by gift from Mr. N. H. Seward, of 
Melbourne, Australia, specimens of meteorites from another “meteor 
crater” not previously represented in the Museum collection. These 
specimens, in the form of two typical individual meteorites, are from 
the craters at Henbury, Australia. A cast of the Santa Fe meteorite, 
illustrating its peculiar shape, was another welcome addition to the 
meteorite collection, coming as a gift from the United States National 
Museum, Washington, D.C. 

Two valued additions were made to the Museum's series of 
copper masses distributed by glacial action, in the gift of a seventeen- 
pound copper boulder from Columbus, Wisconsin, received from 
Mr. Carl Pickhardt, of Chicago, and a seven-pound mass found 
at Oglesby, Illinois, presented by Mr. Leonard Pryde, of Oglesby. 

Mr. Arthur Roat, of Red Lodge, Montana, contributed fourteen 
specimens of the rare mineral mesolite. These specimens represent 
a new locality for this mineral. 
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Twenty specimens of phlogopite and other micas from Laurier 
County, Quebec, presented by Mr. Frank Spaak, of Chicago, afford 
a series illustrating valuable, newly discovered deposits of mica in 
this remote locality. Mr. Spaak also gave seven specimens of other 
minerals from the locality, these being chiefly tale, apatite, and 
corundum. 

A number of shells of the pearl oyster and one pearl weighing 
seventeen grains, from the Tuamotu Archipelago, French Oceania, 
were presented by Mr. Edward A. Zimmerman, of Chicago, who 
collected them. They afford a valuable illustration of the pearl 
fisheries in that portion of the globe. 

Six crystallized specimens of the rare minerals, tennantite, 
colusite, and enargite, from Butte, Montana, were presented by Mr. 
Blair W. Stewart, ‘of South Bend, Indiana. Mrs. A. H. Roper, of Oak 
Park, Illinois, presented a large specimen of mica schist containing 
many well-formed crystals of staurolite, which she found near 
Rausin Lake, Wisconsin. A specimen of the highest grade of glass 
sand, and one of testing sand, from the important deposits at Ottawa, 
Illinois, were presented by the Ottawa Silica Company. 

Mr. Stafford C. Edwards, of Colton, California, gave four speci- 
mens of the remarkable maul-shaped concretions which occur at 
that locality. They are the largest of this type that have yet been 
received. Another group, numbering eleven specimens, of interesting 
compound concretions showing unusual forms was received from 
Mrs. J. T. Stewart, of Chicago. They were obtaimed near Grand 
Junction, Colorado. From Mr. A. T. Newman, of Bloomer, Wis- 
consin, there were received by gift thirty limonite concretions of 
an unusual type found in the vicinity of his home, as well as four 
specimens of the Devil's Hill, South Dakota, sand-calcite concretions. 

“A skull and jaws of the rare horned fossil gopher Ceralogaulus, 
an extinct type of rodent of which only a very few specimens are 
known, was included in a gift from Messrs. Thompson Stout and 
Ed. Hartman, of Lewellen, Nebraska. Added to this gift were 
three teeth of the fossil horse, Pliohippus, and a bone of the fossil 
rhinoceros, Teleoce 

To several groups s of collaborators the Museum is indebted for 
a number of specimens of fossil plants and invertebrates collected 
by them in various localities in Illinois. One group, which included 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Below, Miss Nan B. Mason, and Mr. Bryan 
siya all of Chicago, presented collections they assembled at 
Galesburg, Illinois, of ninety-one fossil plants and five fossil shark 
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spines. The same group, from collections made in the neighborhood 
of Sag Canal, Illinois, presented forty-nine invertebrate fossils. 

Mr. Henry Field, of the Department of Anthropology,and Messrs. 
Bryan Patterson and Sharat K. Roy, of the Department of Geology, 
presented 150 specimens of the rare fossil worm, Lecthaylus, and 
198 specimens of trilobites, graptolites, and other invertebrates, 
which they collected at Blue Island, Illinois. Messrs. Field and 
Patterson also presented nine specimens of invertebrates, chiefly 
remains of trilobites, which they collected at Racine, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Frank Letl, of the Department of Zoology, Mr. Thomas J. 
Newhill, Jr., of La Grange, Illinois, and Mr. Patterson presented 
forty-eight specimens of invertebrate fossils, collected by them at 
Danville, Illinois. Messrs. Patterson and Roy gave twenty-three 
specimens of cephalopods and brachiopods of Devonian age collected 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

From an expedition to Plateau Creek, Colorado, conducted by 
Messrs. Patterson and Newbill, there were received a large part of 
a skeleton of the rare amblypod, Titanoides, a part of the carapace 
of a fossil turtle, the front portion of the snout of a fossil crocodile, 
and three specimens of invertebrate fossils. 

From the United States National Museum, a skull of the large 
fossil peccary, Platygonus cumberlandensis, was received by exchange. 
This affords a highly valued representation of the occurrence in 

ited States of this type of mammal now found chiefly in South 
America. A representative slice of the Cotesfield meteorite, and a 
cast showing the form of the whole meteorite, were obtained by 
xchange with the Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver. 
An exchange with Professor H. H. Nininger, of Denver, enabled 
the Museum to add a complete slab of the Tlacotepec, Mexico, 
meteorite to the collection. This slab is polished and etched and 
shows well the peculiar etching figures of the meteorite. A fine 
specimen of millerite on calcite from St. Louis was obtained by 
exchange with Mr. E. M. Gunnell, of Galesburg, Illinois. 

The only addition to the collections obtained by purchase was 
a polished section of South American agate which shows unusual 














CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—GEOLOGY 
New entries recorded in the Department catalogues, now com- 
prising twenty-six volumes, totaled 991 during 1932. These added 
to previous entries give a total of 190,399. More than half of the 
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new entries were those of fossil plants and invertebrates; the remainder 
were chiefly of ores and minerals. Forty-four catalogue cards of 
fossil vertebrates were written. The total number of cards written 
in 1982 was 7,188. 

Preparation of copy for new labels, and for replacing those on 
black cards with buff-colored ones, was carried on continuously 
through the year, and a total of 1,807 were written and sent to the 
Division of Printing. Forty-four of these labels were descriptive. 
When the labels prepared during the year are printed and installed 
the labeling of the exhibits in Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37) 
will be completed. In order to afford information regarding the 
exhibits until the permanent labels are ready, 396 temporary type- 
written labels were made and installed in that hall. Thirteen labels 
were received during the year from the Division of Printing. 

The number of photographic prints added to the Depart: 
albums was 102, bringing the total of such prints to 7,480. Labels 
for all prints were prepared and filed with them. New United 
States Geological Survey maps numbering 337 were received, filed 
and labeled, making a total of 3,753 of these maps now available. 

INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—GEOLOGY 

The large geode presented by Mr. William J. Chalmers was 
installed in Hall 34 in a special case made in the Department. 

In Clarence Buckingham Hall (Hall 35) the lodestone from Utah 
with its accessories, and a large concretion from South Dakota, both 
of which hitherto had been exhibited in the open, were provided 
with special cases, also made in the Department. 

In Hall 36, devoted to coal, oil and non-metallic minerals, the 
contents of twenty-two cases in the west half, which had been 
disarranged in moving them to make repairs, were removed, the 
interiors of the cases cleaned, and the specimens and labels reinstalled. 
One case containing tale and bentonite, one of fuller’s earth, three 
of silica, two of graphite, one of asphalt, one of oil shale, and one 
of peat were also cleaned and the contents reinstalled. 

To the case in Hall 36 containing large specimens of coal and 
asphalt, the fine series of specimens of gilsonite presented by the 
Central Commercial Company was added, space for the addition 
being obtained by withdrawing some less important material. 
Seven temporary descriptive labels were installed in this case. In 
other cases in the hall 250 labels were installed, and in seven cases 
of petroleum 398 newly printed labels were installed. Since the 
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jars of petroleum on exhibition sometimes lose some of their contents 
by expansion of gases during the heat of the summer, these jars, 
ent gelatine to prevent 





400 in number, were all sealed with transp- 
further losses. 

In the same hall, the large trunk of a fossil tree from the coal 
measures, hitherto exhibited uncovered, was in danger of damage 
from too much handling by visitors. Accordingly, a case made in 
the Department workrooms was provided for it. A large painting 
showing a section of the Minnesota iron mine was renovated and 
hung on the west wall of the hall over the large model of the Chandler 
Iron. mine. 

Many of the locks on the cases in Hall 36 having been found 
to be so badly corroded that they were ieee icone: 130 were 
repaired. Plans for a new exhibit of liquid petroleum products to 
replace the present one which occupies a lara case In the center 
aisle of the hall have been prepared with the cooperation of Mr. 
C. G. Kustner of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). Much of 
the material for the new exhibit has been assembled, and detailed 
studies are now under way to determine which of a number of possible 
methods of exhibition will produce the most effective display. 

Reinstallation of Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37), which has 
been In progress for more than two years, has been completed 
except for replacing about 2,000 of the old labels with new buff ones. 
Copy for the new labels has been prepared. At the beginning of 
the year nineteen cases of ores of the precious and heavy metals 
remained to be installed. These cases were emptied and their 
interiors repainted to conform to the new buff color now standard 
for case interiors. All specimens before reinstallation were cleaned 
and checked. They were also compared with the specimens of the 
reserve collections to make sure that the most suitable specimens 
from both collections were included in the exhibits. Changes in 
the mineral industry since the time of the original installation made 
more than 200 such exchanges desirable. 

Although the general arrangement of the collections remains 
substantially as before, the order of the specimens in each case has 
been changed to secure a better grouping and a more attractive 
display. The copper ore collections have been enlarged, and the 
exhibits of zinc ores and of precious metal ores of Colorado have 
been reduced. The aluminum ores have been given additional 
space and a prominent position, consistent with their present 
importance. Since the exhibit of ores of the rare elements has 
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always attracted special attention, and the industrial importance of 
these ores has greatly increased in the past few years, and promises 
to increase still more in the immediate future, this exhibit was 
revised and enlarged until it occupies, besides its original space, 
that formerly devoted to the aluminum ore collection, and some 
secured by curtailing the arsenic and antimony exhibits. 

The labeling of the nineteen cases required replacing of 2,085 
of the old-style black labels with new labels. Advantage was 
taken of the necessity of reprinting these to check them thoroughly 
for possible errors and omissions, and in many instances to improve 
the phraseology. It has also been possible at times to provide new 
and more important data. The legibility of many labels has been 
increased by the use of larger type, a change made possible by 
omitting unimportant facts. 

Extensive revision was also made of the numerous large 
explanatory labels which have always been an important feature 
of the exhibits in Skiff Hall. Great advances in the knowledge of 
ore deposits, and many changes in the mineral industry, had made 
many of these labels obsolete and additions to their number desirable. 
Accordingly, the texts of the former labels were completely rewritten 
and such new ones as were necessary were prepared. Copy for 103 
large descriptive labels was newly prepared. Some required little 
or no change, but the preparation of many of them involved much 
research in periodical literature and texts of recent date, in addition 
to the work of condensing the information into a suitable form. The 
new information was so important in some instances that forty of 
the old labels were discarded and temporary typewritten labels 
substituted. Specially drawn maps, showing the locations from 
which many of the specimens were obtained, have been introduced 
into the cases wherever they seemed desirable. Twenty-seven of 
these were made and installed during the year. 

The part of Skiff Hall reinstalled this year contains exhibits of 
which the following is a brief summary: 

One case of tin, nickel, and cobalt ores: In these the number 
of South American and African tin ores has been materially increased. 
A series of specimens in the base of the case also illustrates the more 
important uses of these metals and their compounds. 

One case of ores of the rare elements and minor metals: This 
includes ores of beryllium, bismuth, cadmium, cerium, columbium, 
molybdenum, radium, selenium, tantalum, tellurium, thorium, 
titanium, uranium, vanadium and zirconium. In the lower part 
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of the case ores of arsenic and antimony are shown. Fourteen of 
the elements are shown in metallic or elemental form. Some uses 
of these ores are illustrated also. 

One case of which foreign zinc ores occupy two-thirds of the 
space and a collection of ores of aluminum the remainder: Although 
the dull aspect | of the aluminum ores and their close resemblance to 
each other give this collection a somewhat monotonous appearance, 
it was decided that the importance of the metal made a more prom- 
inent display imperative. After some study it was found possible to 
prepare a revised and enlarged collection in which the monotonous 
aspect is largely overcome. In the new exhibit some little-used 
ores, such as leucite from which duitnaralt is obtained in Italy, 
and some of the alums native to South America, especially alunogens 
collected by the Marshall Field Expeditions, are included. As the 
smelting of aluminum from clay is frequently suggested, a clay 
rich in this metal is shown, with an explanation of the reasons why 
use of clay as an ore of aluminum has not as yet been profitable. 

One case of zinc ores of the United States: This includes more 
of the ores of the Rocky Mountain region and the far west than 
formerly—a change which comports with the present increased 
importance of the ores of these regions. This case also contains a 
synoptic collection of zinc-bearing minerals preceding the geo- 
graphically arranged collection. Formerly this synoptic collection 
consisted of a single typical specimen of each zinc-containing mineral 
of economic importance, and a group of substances such as metallic 
zinc, sulphur, silica and water assembled in glass tubes to show 
the quantity of each present in each mineral. As these mine 
occur in a number of forms differing in color, texture and other 
features, it was believed better to replace the old synoptic collection 
by an enlarged one which shows specimens of each of these varieties. 

Two cases of copper ores: Additions of South American and 
African ores have been made to these, 

The gold, silver and lead ore exhibits: One case now contains 
specimens from a number of the celebrated bonanza silver mines of 
Chile, obtained by the Marshall Field Brazilian Expedition. These 
bonanza mines have been worked out and are for the most part 

accessible on account of caved-in workings, so that the Museum 
‘ fortariate. because of the historic importance of these ores, to be 
able to display examples of them. One-third of one case is occupied 
by a model of a gold stamp mill. The rest of the case contains gold 
and silver ores from California and Arizona. One-third of another 
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ease contains a model of a gold mine. Most of the rest of the case 
contains Colorado gold ores. Two shelves of the case hold placer 
gold ores which were formerly scattered through the collections. 
All the placer gold specimens except those from Alaska are now 
segregated. 

Ores from two celebrated mining regions, Leadville, Colorado, 
and the Comstock Lode of Nevada, occupy another case. Still 
another case is devoted to lead ores from the central and eastern 
parts of the United States. Half of this case is filled with special 
collections. These include specimens: (a) of all minerals which 
contain gold; (b) of minerals which contain silver; and (c) of minerals 
which contain lead. Another collection illustrates “fools’ gold” and 
consists of those minerals which have frequently been mistaken for 
gold, with examples of real gold for comparison. In this case is also 
illustrated the panning of gold, the exhibit consisting of a laboratory- 
size gold pan or batea and examples of crude gold ore, with separated 
gold and waste in the pan with the gold. 

Gold, silver, and lead ores from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Georgia and the Carolinas occupy another case. There are also 
exhibited here two drill cores of unusual length, showing how speci- 
mens of rock from far below the surface can be obtained by drilling. 
The ores of Montana, Dakota, and Utah fill half of another case. 
The other half contains gold, silver and lead ores of Canada and 
includes many specimens fromthe rich mines of Cobalt and other 
districts of northern Ontario. 

Altogether, six table cases have been reinstalled. Two of these 
contain miscellaneous examples of gold and silver ores in specimens 
of large size. Another case contains a collection showing the inter- 
mediate and final stages of a complex method of separating silver 
from lead, as practised in a large German refinery. The specimens 
are so arranged and correlated by lines drawn on the floor of the 
case that the process can readily be followed. 

Another case contains illustrations of the methods of saving 
gold and silver wastes as practised in a large jewelry shop. A large — 
collection of alloys of gold and silver with other metals occupies a 
fifth case. The sixth table case contains two models illustrating 
metallurgical processes. One is a simple type of cyanide mill for 
extracting gold from its ore, As the modern cyanide mill is so 
elaborate and its processes so complex that the casual visitor would 
find it hard to understand them from inspection of a model of a 
modern mill, the model represents a type of primitive mill now 
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obsolete which is so simple that the fundamental features of this 
important process can be readily and quickly grasped. The other 
model in this case represents a blast furnace for smelting lead ores. 
It is accompanied by specimens of everything that goes into and 
comes out of such a furnace. 

To Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38) two exhibition cases have 
been added, and twelve cases have been rearranged either as to 
position or contents, or both. Of the additions, the most important 
is that of a habitat group containing mounted skeletons of the rare 
South American ground sloth of Pliocene time, Pronothrotherium, 
and a contemporary glyptodont, Sclerocalyptus. These are shown 
against a background illustrating, partly in bas-relief, a typical 
environment of each. The specimen of Pronothrotherium is of special 
interest because it is the first nearly complete skeleton of this genus 
so far discovered. This sloth was comparable in size to a grizzly 
bear, and was closely related to the Pleistocene sloth, Nothrotherium, 
found in North America. The skeleton is mounted in an upright 
position, suggesting the attitude of the animal while feeding upon 
the foliage of a tree. That of the glyptodont is represented in a 
habitat of low vegetation. Both specimens were collected by the 
Marshall Field Paleontological Expedition to Argentina and Bolivia 
(1926-27). 

In addition to the Pronothrotherium, specimens of the Miocene 
sloths, Hapalops, Pelecyodon, Nematherium, Planops, and Analet- 
morphus were placed upon exhibition. A skull of the giant sloth, 
Lestodon, from the Pleistocene formations of Bolivia, has been 
added to the large series of skulls of members of this extinct group 
of ground sloths. This series is now one of the most extensive to 
be seen in any museum. 

Among specimens representing other South American fossil 
mammals placed on exhibition during the year, selected from material 
collected by the Marshall Field Expeditions, are: skulls of the small 
pseudo-camel, Cramauchenia; of the large rodent-like Eutrachytherus; 
of the primitive hoofed animals, Rhynchippus and Leontinia; of 
the Pliocene pseudo-camels, Promacrauchenia and Scalibrinitheriwm; 
of the great raccoon, Amphinassa; of the large, rodent-like Tachy- 
typotherium; of the large armored mammal, Panochthus; and of the 
strange, horse-like Hippidion. 
exhibits during the year included skulls of a small, primitive dog, 
Cynodtetis, and of the strange, horned gopher, Ceratogaulus, both 








of the Miocene period, and a skull of the large fossil peceary, Platy- 
gonus, from a Pleistocene bone-cave of the Cumberland Mountains, 
Maryland. In all, specimens of fifteen genera of South American 
fossil mammals and three genera of North American fossil mammals, 
none of which were previously exhibited, have been added. 

The large stump of a fossil tree of Devonian age in Graham Hall 
was provided with a case made in the Department in order to prevent 
injury from handling by visitors. 

Some minor additions were made to the exhibits of invertebrate 
fossils in the hall, these including some of the fossil worm, Lecthaylus. 

In the paleontological laboratory, although the quantity of work 
accomplished has suffered somewhat from reduction of the number 
of persons employed, activity has steadily continued and a large 
amount has been achieved. Attention has been paid chiefly to prep- 
aration of the large and valuable collections of South American fossil 
mammals gathered by the Marshall Field Expeditions (1922-27). 
This work included preparation of specimens not only for exhibition 
and mounting, but also of rare but fragmentary specimens for study 
and description. The principal specimens prepared for exhibition 
were skulls of Cramauchenia, Eutrachytherus, Rhynchippus, Leontinia, 
Promacrauchenia, Scalibrinitherium, Amphinassa, Tachytypotherium, 
Panochthus, and Hippidion; and mounted skeletons of Pronothro- 
therium and Sclerocalyptus. All of these have been installed in 
Graham Hall, as previously mentioned. 

The laboratory equipment was increased by adding a metal- 
working bench with tool cabinet, a plaster bin, and a cabinet table 
fitted with a metal-lined cupboard containing five drawers. This 
equipment was all designed and constructed in the Department. 
The stored specimens in Room 101 were rearranged and all material 
no longer of value was removed. 

In the chemical laboratory, tests were made, as needed, to 
determine the composition of specimens submitted for Museum 
purposes and by visitors. These included qualitative analyses of 
several specimens of iron submitted as being of possible meteoric 
origin, and a partial analysis of a rare mineral obtained in Brazil 
by Dr. Dahlgren of the Department of Botany. For the Department 
of Anthropology the composition of a llama figurine was determined. 
Analyses were made of seventeen varieties of paper in order to 
determine their suitability for use by the Divisions of Printing and 
Photogravure. These analyses included determinations of the com- 
position of the papers and tests of the rate of their discoloration by age. 
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The composition of a coating on the tubes of the Museum boilers 
was determined in order that methods of removing it and preventing 
its further deposition might be devised. All of the above determina- 
tions were made by Associate Curator Nichols. He checked also 
by measurement with a planimeter the flow meter charts, which 
record the quantity of steam in the Museum boilers. The still 
which provides distilled water for the lecture hall and for the 
Divisions of Photography and Photogravure having developed 
leaks and accumulated scale, necessary repairs were made to it. 
This was done without interrupting the supply of distilled water. 
For the ventilator over the principal work bench and over the 
motor which furnishes the draft for the chemical hood, dampers 
were made and installed to control the ventilation. All the metal 
piping of the hood and work desks was thoroughly cleaned of rust, 
and coated with non-oxidizing paint. 

DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

Three zoological expeditions were in the field during the year, 
all of them continued from 1931 and all of them brought to con- 
clusion in 1982. These were the Marshall Field Zoological Expedi- 
tion to China, the Mandel-Field Museum Zoological Expedition to 
Venezuela, and the Delacour Indo-Chinese Expedition. 

The Marshall Field Zoological Expedition to China, under the 
leadership of Mr. Floyd T. Smith, of New York, had begun its 
work in 1930, and continued practically until the end of 1932, when 
it was terminated after more than two years of uninterrupted opera- 
tion in central and western China. This expedition, as noted in 
previous Reports, depended largely upon the training and organiza- 
tion of Chinese collectors, Mr. Smith being the only white man 
connected with it. In January, 1932, collectors were working in 
several camps, one on the Lolo border southwest of Kiating, one 
in the mountains above Chengtu, and one south of Chungking, 
while individuals were working out from Kiating and Suifu. In 
February, leaving these operations under way, Mr. Smith returned 
to Shanghai carrying some 1,700 specimens for shipment. Although 
this was about the time of the bombardment of Shanghai, the 
disturbed conditions did not prevent the dispatch of these specimens 
to America and the purchase of new equipment necessary for con- 
tinuation of field work. Much assistance was received from Dr. 
Tsai Yuan Pei, President of the Academia Sinica, and Dr. T. H. 
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Chien, Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Natural History 
of Nanking. Asa slight acknowledgment of their courtesies, selected 
duplicate specimens from the first shipment of the year were returned 
after examination and identification to the Metropolitan Museum 
for permanent preservation in China. 

Returning up the Yangtze River in March, Mr. Smith reorganized 
the Chinese collectors by transferring a number of them to the region 
south of Fuchow (on the Yangtze) near the border of the province 
of Kweichow. In August most of the parties disbanded and Mr. 
Smith proceeded to Shanghai with all specimens collected to date, 
leaving several men at work on details until the end of the year. 
The final shipment from Shanghai went forward October 28 and 
Mr. Smith sailed for America a few days later. The collections 
shipped during 1932 total 6,868 specimens and cover all branches 
of vertebrate zoology. Among the larger mammals may be men- 
tioned a giant panda, this being the third well-prepared specimen 
to reach Field Museum. There is also a series of seven Chinese 
takin, which furnishes material for a large habitat group. All the 
better-known animals of central China are well represented, and 
many rarities are included. Careful study of the many large series 
will no doubt reveal a number of novelties as well as much informa- 
tion of value. 

The Mandel-Field Museum Zoological Expedition to Venezuela 
may be regarded as wholly an expedition of the year 1932, for, 
although organized in 1931, it did not sail until December 29 of 
that year and all of its accomplishments were made in 1932. The 
expedition set out on the yacht Buccaneer with a personnel consisting 
of Mr. Leon Mandel i, leader, Mr. Fred L. Mandel, Jr., Mr. Emmet 
R. Blake, ornithologist, representing Field Museum, Mr. Jack 
Barnett, photographer, Dr. Robert Dwyer, physician, and Captain 
Hiorth, master. 

During the passage across the Caribbean, the yacht called at 
Havana, Cuba; Port de Paix, Haiti; Martinique; and Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. At the last-named port final arrangements for the ship 
to proceed up the Orinoco River to Cuidad Bolivar were made 
through the courtesy of the American and the Venezuelan consuls. 
Several overnight collecting stations were established in the delta 
region, and specimens were secured. After several weeks in this 
area, the yacht Buccaneer and the Messrs. Mandel returned, to 
the United States, leaving Mr. Blake to continue the scientific work 
of the expedition. His objective was Mount Turumiquiri, north- 
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easternmost outpost of the Andean chain and of great importance 
from a faunistic point of view. During two months collections 
were made in the tropical and subtropical zones on the slopes of the 
mountain. Representative series were obtained of all the endemic 
birds and small selections of mammals and reptiles. Mr. Blake's 
single-handed achievement of collecting and skillfully preparing more 
than 800 birdskins in five weeks in the mountain rain forests ts 
an enviable record. A report on this collection is now in course 
of preparation. 

The Delacour Indo-Chinese Expedition, which sailed from 
Marseilles in November, 1931, had planned to continue until May, 
1932, but owing to illness in the party its active work was terminated 
about the first of February. In the months of December and 
January, however, very effective collecting was carried on, mainly 
about the Boloven Plateau in southern Laos. The work was per- 
sonally directed by Mr. Jean Delacour, who was accompanied by 
Count G. de Germiny. The collection obtained numbers 2,008 
birds and 219 mammals and includes the types of eight new birds 
and one new mammal. It forms a valuable extension of the collec- 
tions previously received by Field Museum from the Indo-Chinese 
region. 

A privately conducted expedition to Africa and India was carried 
out during the year by Messrs. John McLaren Simpson and 
A. Watson Armour III, accompanied for part of the time by 
Mr. James Simpson. This expedition obtained a large variety of 
game animals of which selected specimens were presented to the 
Museum. 

Members of the Department staff conducted much research work 
during the year. 

Six publications were issued in the Museum’s Zoological Series, 
as follows: The Birds of Chile, a volume of 472 pages by Dr. Charles 
E. Hellmayr, Associate Curator of Birds; Reptiles and Amphibians 
of the Mandel Venezuelan Expedition, by Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, 
Assistant Curator of Reptiles; Notes on New Guinean Crocodiles, 
and Reptiles and Amphibians from the Solomon Islands, both also 
by Mr. Schmidt, and containing reports on collections made by 
the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition of Field Museum (1928-29); 
Mammals of the Kelley-Roosevelts and Delacour Asiatic Expeditions, 
by Dr. Wilfred H. Osgood, Curator of the Department of Zoology; 
and Birds of Western China Obtained by the Kelley—Roosevelis Expedi- 
tion, by Mr. Outram Bangs, who until his recent and lamented death 
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in September, 1932, was the curator of birds at the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

In his studies of some 3,000 specimens collected by the William 
_ VY. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia for Field Museum, 
and the Delacour Expedition to French Indo-China, Dr. Wilfred H.- 
Osgood, Curator of Zoology, found nineteen hitherto unknown 
species or sub-species of mammals. One of the most important is 
a muntjak or tropical deer which Dr. Osgood has named Munttacus 
rooserellorum in honor of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. 
Kermit Roosevelt, leaders of the expedition which obtained it. 
Another of the more important new animals is a handsome black 
and white monkey with a long bushy tail which was named 
“Delacour’s langur” in honor of Mr. Jean Delacour, noted French 
zoologist who conducted the other expedition. 

Members of the zoological staff contributed eleven signed articles 
to Field Musewm News, and furnished information for some thirty 
other items. 

Manuscript has been completed by Dr. Hellmayr for Part VII 
of the Catalogue of Birds of the Americas, and Part VIII is well 
under way. A report by Dr. A. W. Herre, of Stanford University, 
on the fishes obtained by the Crane Pacific Expedition also is in 
hand, as well as two shorter papers describing new fishes, one by 
Dr. Herre, and one by Mr. Alfred C. Weed, Assistant Curator of 
Fishes at Field Museum. Curator Osgood has in preparation a 
study of Chilean mammals. Mr. Rudyerd Boulton, Assistant Curator 
of Birds, redetermined the identification of many specimens in the 
Museum and is engaged in revisionary studies of certain genera of 
African birds. Assistant Curator Schmidt has completed the manu- 
script for a leaflet on The Turtles of the Chicago Area. By the same 
author a report has prepared on reptiles and amphibians of 
the Canal Zone, based on material collected in cooperation with 
the Smithsonian Institution. Only preliminary work has been 
possible thus far in most cases on the large collections received from 
recent expeditions and much material remains to be studied. 

Under a fellowship award from the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, New York, Assistant Curator Schmidt spent 
the latter half of 1932 in Europe engaged in a special study of Central 
American reptiles and amphibians. This involved the examination 
of numerous type or other specimens of historic importance in the 
principal museums of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Frankfort, 
Basel, and Munich. 
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ACCESSIONS—ZOOLOGY 


Zoological specimens were accessioned to a total of 20,640, the 
largest number in the history of the institution. The average 
annual number for the eight years from 1925 to 1932, is 13,977. 
Those of 1932 classify as follows: mammals, 4,845; birds, 6,238- 
reptiles and amphibians, 3,044; fishes, 1,008; insects, 2,390: lower 
invertebrates, 3,115. The number obtained by Museum expedi- 
tions is 15,523; by gift, 4,185; by purchase, 89; and by exchange, 843. 
The large accessions from expeditions were mainly from three 
sources: the Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition, from which there 
were delayed shipments including material actually collected two 
years ago; the Marshall Field Zoological Expedition to China, 
which remained at work until November, 1932; and the Mandel- 
Field Museum Zoological Expedition to Venezuela. 

Numerous donors contributed a total of 4,181 specimens to the 
collections. Acknowledgment of these is to be found in the detailed 
List of Accessions (p. 380), but a few may be especially mentioned. 
An important gift from the University of Chicago was that of 
twelve birds in alcohol, thirty-seven fishes, and 370 reptiles and 
amphibians, including cotypes of eight species of lizards from the 
Galapagos Islands. A number of large mammals from Africa and 
India, including markhor, topi, and wildebeest were presented by 
Messrs. James Simpson, John McLaren Simpson, and A. Watson 
Armour III, of Chicago. Mr. Herbert Lang, of Pretoria, South 
Africa, presented one hundred mammals and sixty-three frogs and 
lizards from South Africa, supplementing the collections of the 
Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition. 

A bison bull of exceptional quality was received from Mr. Wallis 
Huidekoper, of Twodot, Montana. Preparation of this unusually 
large specimen has been begun, and it is planned to place it on 
exhibition in the near future in the collection of horned and hoofed 
mammals in George M. Pullman Hall (Hall 13). 

A collection of 999 Philippine shells, carefully preserved, was 
presented by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Governor-General of 
the Philippines. Mr. C. Suydam Cutting, of New York, gave 540 
insects from Burma and Tibet, collected by Captain F. Kingdon 
Ward and party. Further collections of insects, mainly butterflies, 
to a total of more than four hundred, came from the Misses Nellie 
VY. and Rachel W. Haynie, of Oak Park, Illinois. Mrs. H. A. 
Hoisington, of Olama, Cameroon, gave twenty selected specimens 
of the huge Goliath beetle from Africa. Gifts of reptiles and 
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amphibians included nineteen of American species from Dr. Charles 
E. Burt, of Winfield, Kansas; forty-nine Arabian specimens from 
Mr. Henry Field, of the Department of Anthropology; and 133 
West Indian forms from Dr. Stuart T. Danforth, of Mayaguez, 
CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—ZOOLOGY 

Zoological specimens to a total of 10,742 were numbered and 
entered during 1932 in the departmental catalogues, which now 
occupy fifty volumes, and contain a total of 177,116 entries. Of 
the entries for the past year, 3,444 are mammals, 2,131 birds, 1,008 
reptiles and amphibians, and 4,087 fishes. A total of 1,180 skulls 
of mammals were numbered, and the card index of the mammal 
collection recetved 2,816 entries on 680 new cards. All uncatalogued 
birds, numbering nearly 12,000, have been checked and arranged 
by collection or source in systematic sequence for future cataloguing. 
The total number of cards written for the Department as a whole 
is now 43,783, of which 1,680 were added in 1932. Assistance 
was received, especially in cataloguing, from two volunteers, Mr. 
E. O. Mellinger, of North Lima, Ohio, who worked eight weeks 
in the Division of Birds, and Mr. Alfred C. Weed, Jr., of Chicago, 
who worked nine weeks in the Division of Fishes. 

The reference collection of mammals was rearranged to conform 
to plans for future expansion and to permit the storage of the large 
aceessions of the year without confusion of related groups. The 
reception and temporary care of the accessions consumed much 
time. 

In the Division of Birds a thorough and extensive reorganization 
of the reference collection was made, entailing the handling and 
rehandling of more than 30,000 specimens. To care for accessions, 
which exceeded those of any previous year, many old-style containers 
were again brought into service but in such a way that their future 
retirement can take place without disturbing an orderly arrangement. 
yee specimens of birds, numbering some three hundred, were 

spregated and placed in a case where they can receive the special 
care to which they are entitled. The Museum’s collection of birds’ 
was unpacked and made accessible. The specimens of birds 
in alcohol were brought together and arranged on suitable shelves 
in Room 99. The collection of bird skeletons was renovated, 
catalogued, and augmented. Although containing only 289 speci- 
mens, this collection now includes skeletons representing seventy- 
five families, 168 genera, and 207 species of birds. 
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Work on arrangement of the collection of fishes was continued 
and a great many specimens which have been unavailable for 
some years were brought from closed storage and placed in proper 
position on shelves. In the Division of Insects new acquisitions 
occupied much time and about one-half of them were oes ae 
labeled, and distributed to their respective places. Rea ay 
of North American grasshoppers in twenty-five new jawes was 
eompleted, and similar arrangement of North American beetles was 
continued. Systematic arrangement of the osteological collections 
special and much needed attention. Bird skeletons, as 
stated ‘anewphare were completely rearranged, and progress was 
made on other skeletons, including card-indexing, labeling, and 
assisnment to permanent storage positions. Experiments~ were 
conducted in utilizing the assistance of dermestids for cleaning ° 
skeletons. An insulated metal box, provided with removable trays 
and electrically heated, was constructed, in which thirty-five skeletons 
were thoroughly and successfully cleaned by dermestids. i 














In the production of new exhibits, the results of the year were 
exceptional, probably surpassing those of any recent similar period. 
Four large habitat groups of mammals were completed, including 
one of unusual size containing twenty-three mammals and a few 
birds. The Bahaman undersea group, another very large under- 
taking, also was brought to final stages although not yet placed on 
exhibition. Much progress was made in the systematic halls, two 
cases of mammals and three of birds being installed. Many additions 
were made to exhibits of reptiles, amphibians, fishes, and skeletons. 

First to be finished of the large mammal groups was one of the 
Indian water buffalo prepared from specimens obtained by Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. C. Suydam Cutting during the William 
V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia for Field Museum, 
(1928-29). Two large buffalo are shown on a river bank with tropical 
swamps stretching beyond. Partly hidden in tall grass at the edge 
of the group are three of the small hog deer which frequently associate 
with the buffalo. Several white “cow herons’ also appear and com- 
plete a picture of life in southern Asia. The group, which is in 
William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17), is the work of Taxidermist Julius 
Friesser. The background is by Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin. 

A group of Alaskan caribou or American reindeer was finished, 
being the twenty-fourth and last of the groups planned for the Hall 
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of American Mammal Habitat Groups (Hall 16), thus bringing this 
hall to completion. The caribou were obtained indirectly through 
assistance from the 'Thorne—Graves-Field Museum Arctic Expedi- 
tion (1929) to which the Museum is also indebted for its group of 
Pacific walrus. Following the suggestion of the sponsors and leaders 
of this expedition, Mr. Bruce Thorne, of Chicago, and Mr. George 
Coe Graves Il, of New York, arrangements were made to have 
the specimens collected by the Alaska Guides, Inc., of which Mr. 
Thorne is a vice-president, under permit from the United States 
Biological Survey and the Alaska Game Commission. Five animals 
appear in the group, standing rather close together, in keeping with 
their well-known gregarious habits, on a moss-grown ledge, over- 
looking a wide panorama of treeless mountain tops. The caribou 
are of the variety known as Stone's caribou, and the scene in which 
they appear is one characteristic of the mountains of the interior 
of Alaska. The taxidermy is by Mr. Friesser and the painted back- 
ground by Mr. Corwin. 

Most important of the groups completed during the year is the 
one known as the “‘African Water-hole.” This is the largest animal 
group in the Museum and one of the largest groups in the world. It 
occupies the entire south end of Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall 
(Hall 22), and contains twenty-three game animals, mostly of large 
size, shown as they would appear gathered at a drinking place in 
southern Abyssinia. Included are five giraffes, a black rhinoceros 
and its young, several zebras, elands, an oryx, and a small herd of 
Grant’s gazelle. The setting is enhanced by reproductions of a 
large wild fig tree and several tall, spirelike nests of termites or 
“white ants.’ ‘The Museum owes the water-hole group to the 
Harold A. White-John Coats Abyssinian Expedition of 1929, which 
was devoted almost exclusively to securing the material and studies 
necessary for it. This expedition was financed and led jointly by 
Captain Harold A. White, of New York, and the late Major John 
Coats, of Ayrshire, Scotland. George G. Carey, Jr., of Baltimore, 
was another member of the expedition. Taxidermist C. J. Albrecht, 
who prepared the group, also accompanied the expedition and thus 
was able to apply direct personal experience to planning and execu- 
tion of details. The background, extending over an arc forty-five 
feet wide, was painted by Mr. Corwin. 

A further important addition to Akeley Hall is that of an excep- 
tionally fine specimen of the giant sable antelope, presented by Mr. 
Arthur §. Vernay, of New York and London, sponsor and leader of 
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the Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition in 1930. This specimen, 
although unaccompanied by others, is of such striking character 
that it was assigned to space among the groups in Akeley Hall 
where it makes a handsome appearance. It was mounted by Taxi- 
dermist Albrecht. 

Another very large undertaking brought to conclusion is the 
Bahaman undersea group. This rivals the water-hole group in 
size, and like it has a large central view-glass and two lateral ones. 
It occupies the west end of Hall O, where general construction is 
incomplete, and for this reason the group, although finished and 
glazed, is not yet on public view. It contains the principal results 
of the Field Museum-Williamson Undersea Expedition to the 
Bahamas (1929). A section of sea-bottom is shown with a wealth 
of corals and other fantastic forms of life among which numerous 
fishes appear. Three large tiger sharks are in central position, one 
of them attacking a stingray, while smaller fishes are seen scurrying 
away or cautiously emerging from hiding places in the expectation 
of getting any fragments that may result from the fray. A large 
school of amberjacks is seen in the background, and at the sides 
in the paneled wings are typical assemblages of the brilliant fishes 
of the reefs. The group was prepared by Taxidermist Leon L. 
Pray, who made studies of the subjects represented while a member 
of the Bahaman expedition. The background is by Messrs. C. A. 
Corwin and Walter A. Weber. 

Much progress was made in expanding and improving the 
systematic exhibits. In Hall 15 two new cases were installed covering 
synoptically two important families of mammals. The first shows 
the so-called fur-bearing mammals, including sables, mink, weasels, 
skunks, otters, badgers and their allies of both the Old and the 
New Worlds. The second is devoted to the viverrine mammals, 
including the civets and mongooses, all of which are natives of 
Asia and Africa. These cases were prepared by Taxidermist Arthur 
G. Rueckert. 

In Hall 21, devoted to systematic ornithology, three new cases 
were added, two to the foreign series and one to the North American. 
First of these was a case covering the parrots of the world in which 
all families and subfamilies of this group of birds are represented. 
Next was a case of struthious birds, or ostriches and their allies, 
in which nine specimens serve to represent the principal types of 
these birds. The specimens were prepared or reinstalled by Assistant 
Taxidermist John W. Moyer. In the North American series, a case 
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of large water birds was added, including loons, grebes, petrels, 
albatrosses, cormorants, and pelicans, mounted by Taxidermist 
Ashley Hine. 

Into Hall 21 was introduced a new method of labeling individual 
specimens in the systematic collection of birds, designed to give 
concisely more information about each species than on the labels 
formerly used. Thus far two cases, those containing the new 
exhibits of ostriches and of parrots, were equipped with these labels. 
Each label contains a map indicating the geographic distribution 
of the bird to which it refers, and a paragraph giving briefly the 
most salient facts known about the bird. It is hoped in due course 
of time to extend the use of this type of label to all exhibits in the hall. 

A similar innovation was made in Hall 19, devoted to skeletons. 
In several cases containing reinstalled exhibits of skeletons, individual 
labels were placed with each specimen, giving the principal facts 
about the species. On these labels there appear also sketches by 
Taxidermist L. L. Pray showing the animals as they appear in life. 

An American alligator, reproduced in cellulose-acetate, was 
installed in Albert W. Harris Hall (Hall 18) in a setting including 
a nest and partly concealed eggs of this well-known reptile. The 
material for this exhibit was collected near Thomasville, Georgia, 
by Mr. Herbert L. Stoddard, naturalist and former member of the 
Museum staff, and Taxidermist Leon L. Walters, who prepared the 
exhibit. To the same hall there were added thirty-six lifelike 
reproductions of smaller reptiles and amphibians, eight salamanders, 
one toad, fifteen lizards, and twelve snakes, also prepared by Mr. 
Walters. A large number of fishes was prepared for exhibition, but 
actual installation was confined to a few specimens needed for the 
improvement of screens already in place. Most important of these 
were a bonefish and a “permit,” from Florida, presented by Colonel 
Lewis 5. Thompson, of Red Bank, New Jersey, and a green moray 
received from Captain Fred G. Saeger, of Miami, Florida. A fine 
specimen of the red grouper was also installed. Taxidermist Pray 
prepared the new fish exhibits. 

Osteological exhibits in Hall 19, for which improved cases became 
available during the year, were subjected to thorough reorganization, 
which proceeded to an advanced stage. Fourteen cases were rein- 
stalled in systematic order after many skeletons had been remounted, 
others eliminated as duplicates, and still others newly mounted 
to fill gaps in the series. This work was done by Assistant Curator 
Edmond N. Gueret, and his assistant, Mr. Dwight Davis. 
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THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 


The traveling exhibition cases circulated among the schools of 
Chicago and certain other local institutions by the Department of the 
N. W. Harris Public School Extension reached as many, and prob- 
ably more, children during 1932 than in any previous year, despite 
the fact that, due to various causes, the number of schools served 
declined slightly. 

At the beginning of the year 360 public schools were open and 
receiving loans of cases from the Department. At the close of the 
year the number of schools open and functioning had been reduced 
to 855. Nevertheless, the total enrollment in the schools that were 
open remained at approximately half a million pupils. In addition, 
thousands of other children were reached by deliveries of cases, 
made on the same bi-weekly schedule as among the public schools, 
to fourteen parochial and private schools, including the University 
High School of the University of Chicago. Cases were loaned 
regularly also to twenty-one other centers including branches of 
the Y.M.C.A., branches of the Chicago Public Library, Boys’ 
Union League Clubs, and social settlements. 

In continuance of the Museum’s policy of extending its educa- 
tional work to the greatest practicable degree, various requests for 
special exhibits of Harris Extension cases were granted. Twenty- 
four cases of birds and other zoological subjects were exhibited in 
the book department of Marshall Field and Company. Fifteen 
eases were exhibited in a booth especially provided for the purpose 
at the International Live Stock Exposition in the Union Stock Yards. 
Twelve cases containing reproductions of native wild flowers were 
shown in the booth of the Wild Flower Preservation Society at the 
Flower Show held in the Merchandise Mart. Twelve cases were 
sent to Camp Algonquin, maintained by the United Charities of 
Chicago. In addition to those regularly supplied, many requests 
from schools for loans of cases for use in connection with current 
instruction, were granted. The Department's two specially con- 
structed trucks traveled more than 11,000 miles in delivering and 
collecting cases during the year. To the 390 schools and other 
institutions receiving cases on regular schedule, two new exhibits 
were furnished every two weeks during the school year. 

Forty-three new cases were prepared, and in addition thirty-two 
others were completely reinstalled, much time being given to col- 
lecting and preparing the specimens and other materials needed for 
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these, and for taking photographs from which painted backgrounds 
for the cases were made. Although a number of cases were lost due 
to breakage and vandalism, and to fires in two schools, and while 
others were withdrawn from circulation for reinstallation, or for other 
reasons, there remained 1,175 cases available for lending. Duplicate 
cases are made of popular subjects, and the total number of separate 
subjects illustrated in these 1,175 cases is 389, of which 276 are 
zoological, eighty-one botanical, and thirty-two geological. 

Much time is required to keep the cases in proper condition, as 
a natural consequence of their frequent transfer from place to place, 
and their unavoidable exposure to various conditions. All the cases 
were cleaned and polished during 1932, and 245 were repaired. 
All were equipped with steel springs to retain the sliding frames 
for labels in position, and a start was made on reinforcing the corners 
of the case label frames, 105 cases receiving this improvement. 

New or revised copy was written for case labels treating of 176 
subjects, as a preliminary to installing buff-colored label cards in 
place of the old black ones. In 228 cases installation of the new 
labels was completed. 

As in previous years, hundreds of letters were received from 
principals, teachers, and pupils expressing their appreciation of the 
Harris Extension exhibits, and emphasizing the fact that the service 
of this Department has proved of inestimable benefit as a supple- 
ment to the regular classroom studies.” 


JAMES NELSON AND ANNA LOUISE RAYMOND 
FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN’S LECTURES 


The James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation has 
continued to provide lectures and entertainment programs for 
children at the Museum and outside in the schools. By means of 
guide-lecture tours, radio talks and publications it has brought 
many new fnends to the Museum. 

ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHILDREN 

Three series of entertainments were offered during the year. 
As in preceding years, the spring and autumn courses were given 
on Saturday mornings in the James Simpson Theatre, and the 
summer series, offered on Thursday mornings during the months 
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of July and August, was given in the exhibition halls and the Theatre. 
Following are the programs of the various series: 


February 27—Scenes from the film, “The Vanishing American.” 

March &—Haunts of the Golden Eagle. 

March 12—Glimpses of Mexico; The Battle of the Ants; Builders of an Empire. 
March 19—Rhinos and Bustards; Story of Vincennes.* 


March 26—Switzerland in Summer: Switzerland in Winter; In Batik Land; 
The Cougar Hunt. 


April 2—A Chicago Boy Goes to Greenland with Captain MacMillan. 
(With lecture by Mr. Joseph N. Field.) 

April §3—A Trip to the Tropics; Sanctuary; Canoe Trails to Mooseland. 

April 16—Your Chicago; Java, the Garden of the East; Marauders of the Sea. 

April A The White Owl; The Cuckoo's Secret; Friend 


April %30—Builders of Dams; Beauties of Desert Places; Our Spring Flowers; 
Lovely Butterflies. 


AUTUMN COURSE 
October 1—In Lovely Japan; Japanese Rice Fields; Silken Cities of Japan; 
An English River. 
October 8—Columbus Discovers Land;* Boro-Bodor and the Bromo. 


October 15—Dangers of Sea Diving: Glimpses of Chinese Life; Chinese Chil- 
dren; Dogs as Actors. 


OQectober 22—From Red Ore to Steamship; Nature's Children. 

October 29—On Wild Life Trails: Daniel Boone Goes West;* Have a Peanut! 
November 5—The Settlement of Jamestown;* Mining of Soft Coal. 

November 12—The Romance of the Reaper. 


November 19—From Limestone to Sidewalk: The Birth of a C ta 
on the Moonbeam Trail. ieee 


November 26—Giants of the Grass Family; Down Cape Cod; The Pilgrims." 


December 3—Around the Year in the B Woo; Thrills and § Mysteries 
of Snow; Skiing in Clo A Boy’s Christine Chifte 
*Gift to the Museum from the late Mr, eres 


The summer course was planned especis 
children who remained in the city during the vacation months. 
As in the past, the course consisted of special tours in the exhibition 
halls, and story-hours and motion pictures in the James Simpson 
Theatre. The programs were as follows: 
July T—Motion Picture: Winners of the West. 
July i14—Story-hour: Life in the South Seas; Tour: South Seas Exhibits, 
July 21—Motion Picture: Adventures in the Far North. 
July 28—Story-hour: Queer Birds of Other Lands; Tour: Bird Exhibits. 
August <— Motion. oe Glimpses of South America; Tour: South American 


August 11—Motion Picture: Animals at Play and Rest. 
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In addition to the two regular courses of entertainments and 
the summer series, two special programs were offered during February 
as follows: 

February 12—Lincoln's Birthday Program: My Mother; My First Jury; My 
Native State. 
February BE OT ok cols ren: cee cowey to the West;* York- 


oly ace eee perianal a 


In all, twenty-eight different programs were offered free to the 
children of the city and suburbs during the year, and the total 
attendance at the entertainments in the Theatre was 46,181. At 
the ten spring programs the attendance was 13,261, and at the ten 
autumn ones 18,579. At the two special programs the attendance 
was 7,905. During the summer course the total number of groups 
handled was twelve, and the attendance was 7,642, of which 6,436 
represents the Theatre attendance, and 1,206 the special tour 
attendance. 

The number of large groups from surrounding communities 
increased noticeably during the year. Settlements and community 
centers also have been more regular in sending groups. Parent- 
teacher associations and other civic organizations have taken special 
interest in distributing programs and chaperoning children to the 
Museum. As in the past, both newspapers and radio stations 
have given publicity to the programs whenever possible. The 
following have been most helpful in placing the programs before 
the public: Chicago Daily News and Radio Station WMAQ; the 
Chicago Tribune; Radio Station WCFL; the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can; the Chicago Herald and Examiner; the Chicago Evening Post; 
and the Prairie Farmer and Radio Station WLS. 

An expression of appreciation for films loaned for the programs 
is due to the United States Department of Agriculture, the General 
Electric Company, the Department of the Interior of Canada, the 
International Harvester Company, the Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
the United Fruit Company, and the Commonwealth Edison Company. 





MUSEUM STORIES FOR CHILDREN—EAYMOND FOUNDATION 


Two series of Museum Stories for Children were written by 
members of the Raymond Foundation staff, and copies were handed 
to all attending the entertainments. There has been a decided 
increase in the demand for the stories by teachers and educational 
institutions wishing to use them as reference material. 
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The following list shows the variety of topics to be found in 

Museum Stories for Children published in 1932: 

Series XVIII—Indian Houses; Life in a Prairie-Dog Town; Chocolate or Cacao; 
Bustards and Vultures; Deerslayer, the Mountain Lion; Greenland; The 
Mayas; The Potawatomi Indians; The European Cuckoo; ‘Desert Life. 

Series XIX—The Land of the Rising Sun; Lodestone, the Compass Mineral; 


Childhood in China: Iron; Peanuts; From Plants to Coal; Story of Wheat: 
The Moon: The Whales; Winter Coats in Northern Lands. 


A total of 33,750 copies of Museum Stories for Children was 
distributed during the year. 


In spite of a reduction in the number of guide-lecturers, the 
class work in the exhibition halls has been carried forward. A 
greater number of classes from the early elementary grades has 
been handled. The attendance from high schools has fallen short 
of the record established in 1931, but appreciation of the newly 
arranged exhibits which aid in geological and zoological work has 
been freely expressed. The following table shows how the groups 
were distributed: 


Number of Attendance 
Tours for children of Chicago schools 
Chicago public MCHOOIS. .....0050455 . 172 6,815 
wrochial schools 34 1,582 
Chicago private achools............. 12 
Tours for children of suburban schools 
Suburban public schools... . . eS 160 5,871 
Suburban private schools.......... - 33 219 
Tours for special groups 
hildren’s clubs.............--.-.. . 10 225 
Other organizations............... a6 2.20 


In all, 446 groups were given euide-lesture service and the 
attendance was 17,468. 


EXTENSION LECTURES—ERAYMOND FOUNDATION 
Extension lectures were offered to the schools, as in previous 
years. For high school classes and assemblies the following subjects 


were offered: 
Field Museum and Its Work: The Ancient EF : The Romans: Their Arts 
and Customs; Prehistoric Life; Reptiles and - Bird Life in the Chi 


Area; Animal Life in the Chicago Area; Trees of the Chicago Area: Wild 
Flowers of the Chica ago Area; Story of Iron and Steel, 


For presentation in the elementary schools the following series 


was offered: 
For GEOGRAPHY AND HIsTorRY GROUPS 
str America; North American Indians; Glimpses of Chinese Life: Native Life 
in the the Philip es The Romans; The Egyptians; Migisi, the Indian Lad 
or ower ¢ P 
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For Science GrRours 
Field Museum and Its Work; Prehistoric Life (for upper gradez): Insecta and 
Reptiles (for up (fer upper grades); C oal and Iron: Coffee, C Chocolate and Tea; A 
ood Fishes of the World: Birds of the Chicago Area; 
imal Life of the Chicago Area Trees of the Chit o Area: Wild Flowers 
he Chicago Area; Animals at Home; Our Outdoor nds (for lower grades). 


rh following table gives the classification, numbers, and attend- 
ance of the groups reached by the extension lecturers: 





sata off Attendance 
Chicago elementary schools.......... 452 171,160 
Chicago high schools................ 28 8,935 
Chicago school clubs..........00.005 4 127 
Parent-teacher associations........... 2 
Chicago collepes.........000eeeeeeee 2 S00 


The total number of extension lectures presented by the staff 
of the Raymond Foundation was 488, and the total attendance at 
these lectures was 181,672. 


NATURE STUDY COURSE—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 

At the request of the Chicago Council of Boy Scouts of America 
the fourth series of talks on natural history topics was arranged for 
scoutmasters. The series consisted of three meetings. At each, a 
member of the Raymond Foundation staff presented a subject 
which would be of value to leaders of Boy Scout groups, and also 
assisted in the conference which followed the lecture. The subjects 
offered were: 
. March 19—Birds of the Chicago Area. 


April 2—Ecology of the Chicago Area. 
April 16—Insects, Reptiles and Mammals. 


The total attendance at these lectures and conferences was 302. 


RADIO BROADCASTING—EAYMOND FOUNDATION 
Radio broadcasts by the Raymond Foundation staff were given 
in connection with the school radio programs sponsored by Station 
WMAQ. During the year twenty-six talks were presented to grades 
ranging from the first to the fourth. The talks given correlated 
with the course of nature study being given in the elementary 
schools. 
~ During the summer course of children’s entertainments, broad- 
casting material was prepared each week for the radio stations 
giving publicity to the programs, 


ACCESSIONS—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 


The Raymond Foundation acquired during the year fifty stere- 
opticon slides for use in the Theatre and in the extension lectures, 
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and two negatives, all made by the Division of Photography. Two 
hundred colored slides were purchased from the Methodist Book 
Concern for use in the extension lectures. 

The Raymond Foundation was also the beneficiary of the 
following gifts to the Museum: one motion picture reel, The Beaver 
People, was presented by the Department of the Interior, Canada; 
two reels, The Beckoning Tropics, were a gift from the United Fruit 
Company; one reel, Sheet and Wire Steel, was received from the 
United States Steel Corporation; and 199 colored slides on Chinese 
subjects were presented by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railway Company. 


LECTURE TOURS AND MEETINGS FOR ADULTS—EAYMOND FOUNDATION 


As in past years, the services of Museum guide-lecturers were 
offered, without charge, to clubs, conventions, and other organiza- 
tions, and to Museum visitors in general. For the public, seventy- 
seven general tours and 245 tours covering specific exhibits were 
arranged. Printed monthly tour schedules were placed at the main 
entrance for the use of visitors. Each month copies of these 
schedules were sent to libraries and to some of the railroads bring- 
ing suburban groups into the city. The lecture tours were well 
attended. 

The adult groups which took advantage of the guide-lecture 
service during the year numbered 341, with a total attendance of 
5,496 individuals. 

The use of the small lecture hall was extended to eight adult 
educational and civic groups. These meetings were attended by 
620 persons. 

On June 2, the graduating exercises of the foreign adults who 
had been studying in the public schools of the city were held in the 
James Simpson Theatre. The attendance was 630. 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT LECTURES, ETC.—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 


The total number of groups receiving instruction by means of 
lectures, entertainments and tours was 1,336 with an aggregate 
attendance of 279,516. This figure includes both adults and Sian 
participating in Museum educational activities. Of these totals, 
1,309 groups with an aggregate attendance of 251,119 were reached 
through the activities of the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lectures. 
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LECTURES FOR ADULTS 
The Museum's fifty-seventh and fifty-eighth courses of free 
lectures for the public were given in the James Simpson Theatre 
on Saturday afternoons during the spring and autumn months. 
They were illustrated by motion pictures and stereopticon slides. 
Following are the programs of both courses: 


FIFTY-SEVENTH FREE LeEcTURE COURSE 
March 5—Hawaii—the Creator's Worksho 
Mr. Dewey Dougias, Los Angeles, California. 


March - ae the Trail in M fir nae 

olonel Charles Wellington Furlong, Boston, Massachusetts, 
March 19—Mase Marses ( Head Takers of Formosa). 

Captain Carl von Hoffman, New York. 
March a ccmee of His Imperial Majesty, the King of Kings, Emperor 


Mr. André La Varre, New York. 
April 2—The Human Side of the Byrd Expedition 
Chief Yeoman Charles E. Lofgren, United States Navy (retired), 
Personne! Officer of the Byrd Expedition to the Antarctic. 
April $—fungle Life i in Motion Pictures. 
ommander George M. Dyott, New York. 
April 16—The World's Most Beautiful Flowers and Trees. 
Mr. Fred Payne Clatworthy, Estes Park, Colorado. 
April 23—Caves and Canyons of the Carlabad Country. 
Mr. Carl B. Livingston, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
April hae Life Adventures. 
r. Howard H. Cleaves, Staten Island, New York. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH FREE LecTURE CouURSsE 
October 1— Heating © Big G Game with Bow and Arrow. 
bh bow and arrow.) 
Mr. Art Tanne. spatront, Michigan. 
Qetober &—Jungle Experiences in British Guiana, South America. 
arsed Harold D. Fish, Tropical Research Board, Washington, 


October Salome Birds, and Movements of Plants 
Norman McClintock, Pittsburgh, ‘Pennsylvania. 
October 22 The | Kingdom of the Moors 
Captain Carl sgial? Hoffman, New York. 
git ag eens iohert Shippe Shi pee, Leader of the Shippee-Johnson Expedition 
7 neon 
rt Shippee, Andes, Red 


November Be tea! in Alaska. 
Mr. William M. Finley, Director of Wild Life Conservation, 

State te of Oregon, ane Lodge, Oregon. 

Dilan tery ape, a Department of pology, 
fe rown, t Anthro 

tralian iy of Ch 

November “eas ge East—Wonderlands of the Golden Fast. 
H. C. Ostrander, Yonkers, New York. 
November 26—The Voyage a of a Submarine Columbus 
Eddy, Providence, Rhode Island. 


The total attendance at these eighteen lectures was 27,147, of 
which 13,772 were at the nine spring lectures, and 13,375 at the nine 
autumn ones. 
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LIBRARY 

Several new exchange arrangements have been effected during 
1932, as a result of which the Museum’s Library has received 
valuable material. Since the Library depends to a large extent on 
its exchanges for additions to its collections of books and pamphlets, 
it has been especially gratifying to form these new connections, 
and at the same time to be able to report large benefits from the 
continuance of relations with other institutions and individuals 
previously on the exchange list. Some institutions from which 
publications had not recently been received resumed the exchange 
of material. 

Purchases have necessarily been limited to those books most 
needed for immediate use, and a small number was added to each 
department. Three previously incomplete sets were filled, adding 
much to their usefulness. 

From various friends of the Museum desirable gifts have been 
received. The Fisheries Society of Japan, Tokyo, sent Volume II of 
their Illustrations of Japanese Aquatic Plants and Animals, Volume | 
of which was received last year. Dr. J. Christian Bay, of Chicago, 
gave a helpful Inder to Audubon'’s Birds of America, 1827-1838. 
Mr. Maximo Martinez, of Mexico City, sent a typewritten copy 
of a manuscript of El Judio, by Osade Ricardo. Mr. Arthur M. 
Barnhart, of Chicago, presented the seven volumes of Stehlin’s Die 
Sdugettere des schweizerischen Eocdens. Mrs. James Keogh, of 
Chicago, gave twenty-eight volumes on wild animal life. Dr. Earl 
FE. Sherff, of Chicago, presented a collection of reprints and notes 
on Aanthium. Additional gifts have been received from members 
of the Museum staff. 

The continued increase in the number of readers and students 
from outside has been a cause of gratification. Many of these stated 
that at Field Museum they have had the use of material which they 
have failed to find in any other library. Among the visitors are 
included some from distant localities as well as from the Chicago 
vicinity. 

There have been more calls for interlibrary loans than before 
and these have been from widely separated places. The Museum 
desires to eouacsineree its indebtedness to other libraries for 
courtesies received. Among those whose cooperation is especiall} 
notable are the Library of Congress, John Crerar Library, the 
library of the American Museum of Natural History, the library 
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of the University of Michigan, the library of the University of 
Illinois. 

There have been accessioned 2,182 books and pamphlets, and 
7,077 cards have been added to the catalogue. From the John 
Crerar Library 7,066 cards have been received and filed. 

The Library's record books now occupy seventeen volumes, and 
contain 82,525 entries, of which 2,021 were made in 1932. The 
total number of catalogue cards written is 411,679, of which 7,077 
were prepared during 1932. 

Additional stack space for the accommodation of several thousand 
books, heretofore kept in the departmental libraries and elsewhere, 
was provided in the form of steel racks in a room near the general 
Library. 

DIVISION OF PRINTING 

The production of the Division of Printing was much reduced 
owing to a drastic reduction in the staff made necessary as a measure 
of economy. This resulted in the accumulation of a large number 
of manuscripts for publications, which will have to be held pending 
such time as conditions will permit additions to the staff. 

The greater part of the time of the Division was devoted to 
printing exhibition labels for the various Departments, the total of 
these being 24,034. Toward the end of the year the output of labels 
was greatly increased by using the monotype machine for the first 
time on all small labels instead of hand-set composition. Miscel- 
Janeous work of the Division totaled 400,255 impressions. 

Twelve additions to the regular series of Field Museum publica- 
tions were issued, of which one was anthropological, two were 
botanical, two geological, six zoological, and one the Annual Report 
of the Director for 1931. Of the books in these series, 15,500 copies 
were produced, containing an aggregate of 1,166 pages of type 
composition. Besides these, one number was added to the geology 
leaflet series and another to the special guides. A second edition 
of an anthropology leaflet was also issued. Of these additional 
books, 5,126 copies were printed, the composition totaling 368 
pages. A detailed list of these various publications follows: 
Publication PUBLICATION SERIES 

pum ber 


305.—Geological Sage Vol. VI, No. 1. poe cary Ags i of the Toxo- 
dontia. By Bryan Patterson. January 6 S pages, 5 zine 
etchings. Edition 773. 

306.—Report Series, Vol. IX, No. 1. Annual Report of the Director for the 


Year 1931. January, 1992. 287 pages, 22 photogravures. 
6,898. 
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a cal Series, Vol. VI, No. 2. U Canadian (Beekmantown) 
iit Fossils from Labrador. By Kumar Roy. April &, 

1982. sy pages, 2 photogravures. Edition 796. 
$08.—Zoological Series, Vol. XIX. The Birds of Chile. By Charles E. 
H . June 18, 1982. ATZ pages. Edition T657. 


9i0._Saclseteel Gator Ved: XVIII, No. 7. Re and Amphibians of the 
Mandel Venezuelan Expedition. By Karl P. Schmidt. June 16, 


1932. i hwaieg Edition 774. 


310. Biase cal Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 8. Notes on New Guinean Crocodiles. 


echiag Schmidt. June 16, 1932. 8 pages, 2 photogravures, 1 
Edition T7z. 2 


$11 Toso Ser Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 9. Re and Amphibians from 
omon Islands. By Karl P. Schritte 
1 photogravure. Edition TT3. 
$312.—Zoological Series, Vol. XVII, No. 10. Mammals of the Ke 
Roosevelts and Delacour tic Josie eee By Wilfred 
Ly. ran, August 19, 1932. 149 pages, 2 photogravures, 2 zine 
1 map. tion 769 


July 8, 1932. 18 pages, 


313 oo Seriea, Vol. VITI, No. 6. Revision of the Genus Cosmos. 


Earl Edward Sheriff. September 2, 1932. 49 pages. Edition 826. 
314. — Lodhi Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 11. Binks of Western China Obtained 
Kelley—Roosevelta Expediti 


ary 1932. 40 pages. Edition 886. 


on. By Outram Bangs. October 


315.—Anthropological Series, Vol. XVII ee 4. The Solar Year of the 


Mayans at Quirigua, usismaias 3 By J. Er Eric A ae November 1, 
1922. 60 pages, 2 zinc etchings. 


316.—Botanical Series, Vol. XI, No. 4. New mrs from British Honduras. 
By Paul C. Standley. December 15, 1932. 16 pages. Edition 837. 


LEAFLET SERIES 
Geo aey) No. 38» .—The Coens otaty! and soba of the Horse. By 





eechinie. 1 cover illustration. Tisditicn & 
Anthropol No. 25 (second edition) arene Civilizati f the Mayas. B 
Erie Thom December 12, 1 eee : 


J. pson. : og 104 14 photogravures, 
11 zine etchings, 1 map, 1 cover design. Edi tion 1224. : 


Guing Series 


Anthropology Guide, Part V. Ethnology of Melanesia. By Albert B. Lewis. 
February 1, 1932. 210 pages, 64 photogravures, 2 wane Edition 768. 


DIVISIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND ILLUSTRATION 


The total number of negatives, prints, enlargements of photo- 
graphs, lantern slides, and transparent exhibition labels made by 
the Division of Photography during 1932 was 12,069. Of these, 
345 photographic prints and thirty-four lantern slides were for sales 
on orders placed by outsiders; the balance were for various uses in 
Departments and Divisions of the Museum. 

The Division of Photogravure produced a total of 521,350 
photogravure impressions during the year. These were for the 
illustration of publications and leaflets, for headings of posters and 
membership certificates, and for picture post cards. 


ges. November 17, 1932. 4 paces, § photogravures, 4 zinc 
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The Museum Illustrator completed 1,505 orders for the Museum's 
Departments and Divisions. These included 283 pen drawings, 27 
maps, 39 charts, retouching of 162 photographs, blocking and hair- 
lining of 689 negatives, coloring of 169 lantern slides, and other 
miscellaneous jobs to the total indicated above. 

DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 

As in previous years, Field Museum distributed its publications 
to the libraries, museums, and other institutions with which it 
maintains exchange relations. To these and to individuals engaged 
in scientific work, the Museum during 1932 sent 10,961 copies of 
scientific publications and 708 copies of leaflets and miscellaneous 
pamphlets. It also sent 4,792 copies of the 1931 Annual Report of 
the Director and 868 copies of a geology leaflet to Members of 
Field Museum. Sales for the year totaled 625 scientific publications, 
4,048 leaflets, and 5,708 miscellaneous publications and pamphlets. 

Fifteen large boxes containing publications for foreign institutions 
were shipped to the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, D.C.., 
for distribution through its international exchange bureau, and 
grateful acknowledgment is tendered that institution for its excellent 
service and cordial cooperation. For future distribution and sales, 
155 packages of 1932 publications were wrapped, labeled, and stored. 

The Museum increased its exchange relations by the addition of 
twenty-six names to the domestic mailing list and thirty-five to the 
foreign. 

Owing to the increasing demand for space in the publication 
stockroom to accommodate new publications, it was necessary to 
dispose of excess stocks of older publications by selling them as 
waste paper. This excess accumulation covered a long period of 
time and was the result of variation in the size of editions and in 
the number of requests for publications of the different series. 

POST CARDS 

The number of picture post cards sold during the year 1932 
was 74,590. The decrease in the volume of sales of both individual 
cards and sets of cards undoubtedly may be attributed to the con- 
tinued depressed financial conditions that existed throughout the 
year. Outstanding among new cards issued are one of the African 
water-hole group, and one of the giant sable antelope. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Museum's publicity about activities of interest to the 
public has been maintained through its Division of Public Relations 
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on approximately the same scale as in the past several years. News- 
papers, Magazines, and other media of distribution have given 
cordial cooperation in publishing the news emanating from the 

The news of most general interest and importance has appeared 
throughout the nation, and often in the press of many other countries 
as well, as a result of the interest manifested by national and inter- 
national news agencies. Much of this news matter has been illus- 
trated with photographs supplied by the Museum; in many other 
eases pictures have been taken by newspaper staff photographers 
especially assigned for the purpose by editors upon receiving the 
Museum's news releases. In addition, various newspapers and 
magazines have, on their own initiative, published special articles 
and series of pictures concerning the Museum, and the institution 
has extended its assistance to the writers, photographers, and 
artists assigned to prepare such material. 

The Museum has continued publication of Field Museum News, 
the monthly bulletin for Members, preparation of which is another 
duty of the Division of Public Relations. This bulletin, containing 
advance notice of lectures for adults and children’s entertainments, 
news of all important activities, pictures of new exhibits, and articles 
on a variety of subjects contributed by members of the scientific 
staff, has been distributed promptly to Members at the beginning 
of each month. It has also been sent to editors of newspapers and 
magazines, who frequently reprint or quote in part its articles, thus 
increasing the general publicity received by the Museum. The 
News is used also as an exchange medium in the relations maintained 
with many other scientific institutions. 

Once again the Museum has enjoyed the courtesies of various 
organizations which have made the facilities of their advertising 
media available without charge, and opportunity is taken here to 
express appreciation of these favors. The Illinois Central and the 
Chicago and North Western Railways continued, as in past years, 
to display at their city and suburban stations posters announcing 
libraries, schools, department stores, hotels, clubs, and other places 
where they would attract public attention. Local and interurban 
transportation companies of the Chicago region distributed folders 
about the Museum to their patrons, and advertised it in other 
ways. This was done on an especially extensive scale by the Chicago 
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Motor Coach Company, which printed and distributed literature 
about the Museum at its own expense, 

Other publicity resulted from the cooperation of various radio 
stations and the producers of motion picture newsreels. 


DIVISION OF MEMBERSHIPS 


There has been some decline in the number of persons on the 
Museum's membership lists, due to continuance of the general 
business depression. It is gratifying to note, however, that the great 
majority of Members have loyally continued their support of the 
institution. To those members the Trustees express their apprecia- 
tion. Such resignations as have occurred have for the most part 
been received from those whose financial circumstances made the 
continuation of their memberships impossible. New Members have 
been enrolled in place of many of those who resigned. 

The following tabulation shows the number of names on the 
rolls in each of the Museum’s membership classifications at the end 
of 19382: 


Benefactors..............25: a: aia'aoe WR Hea oe Ta ele Siig ae es ech ela ee a ; 18 
ele Sener aetna ale ciatatala a latare twee parce atart 18 
Patrons TPR Terre eee ee tee ee ee ie ee acta aceite a0 





Total membershipa...... 00.00 cece tae eeecseeeeseeceeees 4,519 


The names of all Members on the rolls as of Dacanbe $1, 1932, 
will be found elsewhere in this Report. 


CAFETERIA 
The cafeteria served refreshments to 64,134 persons during 1932, 
a decrease of 30,322 compared with the number served during 1931. 
In the face of the tremendous increase in the general attendance of 
the Museum, this decrease seems attributable to the general business 
conditions. 


In the pages which follow are submitted the Museum's financial 
statements, lists of accessions, names of Members, ef cetera. 


STEPHEN ©. Simms, Director 
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COMPARATIVE ATTENDANCE STATISTICS 


AND DOOR RECEIPTS 
FOR YEARS 1931 AND 1932 


1932 

Total attendance.......... sas bd bee we nase ace hy 
Paid attendance................ svvepesaesn  eOOT 
Free admissions on pay outa 

Stade ec ieee vend tease ws wecesss 18,548 

School children.......--2escecse000... 86,496 

Teachera....c.¢ceiaeesess Pas peer sores 2,121 

PE UPR TN 5 aa ace here Ela ete nee aie ce uw ara 1,560 
Admissions on free days 

Thursdays........ SA ag Cea (62) 326,164 

Betray nc aac ee eee ee wes 3) 546,811 

SRRGRVG SS owdecretaneeveuccnesects 52) 760,895 
Highest attendance............. 4) 86,629 
Sal eae a an 

Ce. LT 

Average dail admissions. . --(388 days 4,954 
Average Gaiy atealealons. . - (209 days) 396 
Number of guides sold...................5 4,512 
Number of articles checked -+> 10,756 
Number of picture post Sean ‘sold... .. 74,590 
Sales of publications, lea a dupcake 

portfolios, and ey See once he eeweas .. $3,326.51 


1931 
1,515,540 


126,209 


15,960 
67,478 
1,868 
1,517 


f 293,654 
52) 407,303 
62) 601,551 


(May eh 51,917 
(Sept. 7 ani 
(355 ayes 4,162 
(208 days) 607 
7,634 
17,515 
138,514 


$5,351.54 
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COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
FOR YEARS 1931 AND 1932 


1912 1931 
Income from Endowment Fund $185,870.86 $187,873.35 Net 
income from funds held under | 
ul ee 40,242.55 42,044.16 
Tecores from Life ER 
Oe cae eee cea ees 6 eee 14,824.77 
Income from Associate Mem 
Fund..........«++++-+ 18,973.49 18,491.20 
pe Park emeana 112,926.45 167,360.43 
nn 
ee ar eer 11,395.00 14,655.00 
sd che Sieintatiy grecgld poe 20,651.75 $1,552.25 
Sundry receipta..............; ee 11,715.67 
Contributions, general purposes 114, 
Contributions, special pur 
(expended per contra) ..... 79,978.74 110,944.82 
Special funds: 
Part expended this etn for 
(in- 
Sioned yer conira step ae dl 26.21 40,067.81 


$643,115.01 $834,529.46 


Less: Reserve for contrac- 


tual liabilities created 





in former years....... 76,155.49 aaeetS Hy 
$566,959.62 occma ke ee 
Expenditures: a Pe 
Collections............-.. $127,385.69 wih op sa 
Expeditions............... 10,181.43 e658. 
Furniture, fixtures, ete. 24,461.58 
17,918.03 
1,000. 
aoc meee 
eral operating expenses ' 
Annuities on cnagen ita 38: 38, 322-36 40,176.23 
Added to princi an- 
nuity endowments..... 1,420.29 1,567.93 
Interest on loans.......... 7,465.38 7,574.58 


$568,985.18 $841,740.85 


come sand cooly Dae re ee aoa . § 2,026.06 $ Usha 
Contribution ..........cscecceuees 658 5 oom a 66 | 
Notes payne January i. ceceseess= $184,800.00 $187,000.00 
Additional loams.........0..c00085 anwiees - 82,000.00 
Paid on account.......0eeccceeceesress ; 28,700.00 84,200.04 
Balance payable December 31. . veees $156,100.00 $134,300.00 


THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
FOR YEARS 1931 AND 1932 


1932 1931 
Income from Endowment................ 320,499.06 $21,008.36 
Operating expenses..........-......2---. 17,401.68 19,028.69 


Balance, December 31...........++++ $ 3,037.68 $ 1,979.67 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


ABSOLON, PROFESSOR RAREL, Brinn, 
Czechoslovakia: 4 casts of lithic 
roe a objecta—Cz lovakia 


ALLISON, Mrs. NATHANIEL, C 
1 wooden pounder—New Zealand ah: 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF CHINA, 
Chicago: 1 archaic jade scraper, 
figure of Goddess of Mercy, Kwan Yin, 
made of water-buffalo horn, 1 celadon 
‘ene and 1 cover of cut velvet-—China 


BARRETT, EDWARD, New York: 1 
silk inscribed 


examination “crib” of 
with one of the classical books—China 
(gift). 

Bisses, J. B., Michigan City, In- 
diana: 1 old piece of tapa th— 
Hawaii (gift). 

BreviL, ABBE HENRI, France: 

ou-kou- 


1 Pier or I ehidec 
, China; 3 





CERMAK, Mayor ANTON J., Chicago: 


1 stone celt, 1 stone ax 8 projectile 
points—Silver City, New Mexico (gift). 


CoRBIN, AUSTIN, New York: 4 boar 
skins for a group in Hall C (gift). 

DEBURGENIE, Mr. and Mrs. 
Epwarp, Chicago: 1 ax of Chellean 
type—Areosa, Portugal (gift). 


Faner, A. DimwortH, Chicago: 1 
silver tongue-cleaner—China (gift), 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL History: 
weum—Oxifo 


igures and shi 
: ;, bronze implements, a 
of the Sumerian pakiod = 
Kish, ‘— 
Collected by ofiey diag Lang Kalahari 
Expedition of Field useum: 6 ostrich 
eggs used as water vessels—Bushmen, 
South Africa. 





Purchases: 2 casts of eof Sal ibex 
and bison beng sic cave Solutrean 
period—Le Roc, France 


Harris, GeorceE, Waco, Texas: 2 
prehiatoric flint serapera and 4 flint 
on ee and Waco, Texas 


= 5 ethno hieal ‘bets i 
ee 1, 
KELLEY, HarPer, Paris, France: 2 
orice flint hand-azes—Saintes 
arente Inférieure, France; 5 etched 
Salute flints—Le Placard, France 


Happ ait Byron, its y” Grange, Illi- 
nois: dian skulls z 6 fragmentary 
skulls—tIllinois; 1 Indianskull—Catalina 
Island; 1 flint projectile point of Folsom 
type—near ae » Ulinois; 1 flint 
ray, lilinclas 1 ‘peokistorie whens colt 
rey, Ln; Historic stone ceit— 
Denmark; 1 Indian ea ate Uist 
County, illinois: 3 proj 
Folsom (exchange); Sargon: od is 
small ctites—K entucky (gift). 


KrRouHN, Mrs. JoserHine, Chicago: 
1 — ee tere scraper—Union County, 


Loomis, Mrs. Evwin C 
7 beaded ob 
oe  Shjecta Sioux Indians > Nout 
McCormick, Mrs. ALEXANDER A., 


Chicago: 2 ancient scarabs—E t 
(gift). =e 


Moore, G., Peoria, Illinois: 1 
rain cating (gift). 





a sbeidinn en ofp 5 flint waple- 
ments—Tell Halaf, upper 
~ : esopotamia 
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PeaBopyY MUSEUM OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, 
setts: 290 archaeological objects and 
1 chart—Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Georgia; Honduras, Yucatan, and Mar- 
ehall ds (exchange). 


Pore, Artaur U., New York: 

peehetorte bromee, implementa: 1 saan 
ring, 1 mace head e-axes, 1 spear- 
head—Luristan, Persia (gift). 


Prasuun, Joun G., Chicago: 
rattan shield—Wamb buti tribe, lt 
east Congo, central Africa (exchange). 


Price, Mrs. Ina M., Chi : 6 
old baskets, 2 basket plaques, 14) vory 
tools—Eskimo, Aleu Islands and 
Point Barrow, Alaska (gift). 
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nt implements 
—Hong Kong, China (gift). 


Watrous, P. B., Chicago: 1 slate 
bannerstone—Iowa (gift). 


Wituiams, Dr. C. B., Edin! “y 
Scotland: 42 flint implements— 
Maadi near Cairo, Egypt; 16 oe dia 
meee aa Kenya Colony 


x Seahetceds Fo Soattek ama a 
c spear an 
tai perforated stone ax—Sweden 
t) 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY—ACCESSIONS 


AELLEN, De. PauL, Basel, Switzer- 
land: 52 other pion of European plants 
(exchange 

AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION, 
New York: 12 samples of rayon and 
raw materials (gift). 

AMERICAN DYEWoOoD COMPANY, 
Chester, Pennsylvania: 1 log of fustic, 
1 log of logwood (gift). 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts: 1,081 plant specimens 
(exchange). 

Arnsine, Rev. Bro. G., Las Vegas, 
New Mexico: 2 pant specimens from 
New Mexico (gift). 

BARNABY, CHARLES H., Greencastle 
Indiana: 1 trunk, 4 slaba of dogwood 
(gift). 

BENKE, Racsesisag net CL 
plant specimens (gift). 

Bishop Museum, BERNICE PAUABI, 
Honolulu, Hawaii: 24 plant s 
from Hawaii (exchange). 

BietscH, W. E., Highland Park, Illi- 
nois: 29 wood samples (gift). 

Biom, | New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana: 1 bundle of tobacco from Mexico 
(gift). 

BoaRD OF AGRICULTURE ere For- 


EstRY, Honolulu, Hawaii: 55 hand 
specimens of Hawaiian woods (gift). 


Boots, eerie M., Berkeley, 
California: 5 plant specimens (gift). 


Chicago: 985 


Boris Friees £& ComMpaNHiA LTDAa., 
Ceari, Brazil: 3 specimens manicoba 
ee 6 specimens carnauba wax 


BoTANICAL GARDEN AND MUSEUM, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Germany: 67 drawings 
of plants, 4 herbarium specimens (ex- 
change); 9 wood panels (gift). 


BoTANIsSKA Museet, Lund, Sweden: 
676 plant specimens (exchange). 

Brave, A. C., Rio de Picci cole Brazil: 
29 plant specimens from Brazil (gift). 


Bravo H., Miss Hewta, Chapultepec, 
Mexico: 1 plant t specimen (gift). 


Bremen, Miss Mary, Crown Point, 
oe 1 plant specimen from Indiana 
ift) 


Sarr aa fh W. E., Port-ol-Spain, 
ad: 4 plant specimens (gift). 
BrookLtyn Botanic GARDEN, Brook- 


New ‘York: 172 plant specimens 
ya, New Gulanarve Idanis (onshanee). 


Bucutien, Dr. Orro, La Paz, 
Bolivia: 34 plant specimens. 


PUREARS, Fae Ser Buenos Aires, 
Argentina: 13 plant specimens from 
Arnone (gift). 


CABALLERO, J. M., San Luis Potosi, 
aa 6 boards of Mexican woods 
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CABRERA, Dr. ANGEL L.. ia Piata, 
Areentina: ‘167 plant specimens from 
Argentina (exchange). 





“gy ee cages a otceme ayaa ah Inc., 
of Philippine woods (gift). som 


CaLDERON, Dr. SaLvapor, San Sal- 
vador, Salvador: 18 plant specimens, 
2 vials of Cymbopogon essence (gift). 


ae eg et = 
Francisco: plant Santen 
(exchange). 
eae ep eg pa Ray, New Haven, 
t 


Connecticu from 
Barro Colorado Island (gift). 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C.: 110 plant specimens 
change). 


(ex 





CHANEY, Proresson Ratpe W. 
Pi California: 1 plant ede 
Puerto Ri Ce reece ae 
Led Tras CO; 
a Venezuelan plant (gift th i 
CHATEAU, Rev. I., Mission, T 
1 plant specimen from Texas : Git). 
ae arom EMILY A., Wushishi, 
ai fungus specimen from Africa 


Mrs. RatrH, Chicago: 1 
sheen of plant (gift). 
CoLpy, Ear. H., Crystal aa Tlli- 
nois: 2 plant specimens (gift ag 


GWaee ti ea utaee tiene, 
a City, Kansas: 3 oil samples 


_CHARDON, Dn. 





Sabectinc itr Brasil IRDUSTRIAL DO 
ran a Para, plant sper 

resin , and 159 wood 
spachiene (gilt), 


eat Lm™AaA E MYRTIL, ens 
Brazil: 7 specimens carnauba wax 
(gift). 

PANY, INC, Chicago: 7 boards nt 
P. # wey Cago: i 
tropical woods (gift). 


Curtin, Mra. T. Pasadena, 
California: 41 pias Bib Bede (gift). 
Cuttine, C. pattie New York: 


68 plant specimens from th 
Tibet hones collected by F. Kingdon 


DAHLGREN, Dr. B. E., mata SE 


plant specimens, 1 mate strainer, 
specimens 


of palm products (gift). 


Damrr, Da. ALFONS, Mexico City, 
= 7 a oti pete dn from Yuca- 


C., Bluffton, Indiana: 37 
Bis gro pontine (gift). 


DESERT ESERT LABORATORY, Tucson, Ari- 
zona: 47 plant specimens (gift). 


Direccion GENERAL DE AGRICUL- 
TURA, Guatemala City, Guatemala: 63 
plant s 5 wood samples, i 
photograph. (gift). 


Donson, Josern H., Kankakee, IIli- 
nois: 1 pleat ‘spect specimen (gift). 


DOOLITTLE, Mrs. H. M., Dallas, 
Texas: 1 plant spectentn. (gift). 


Ca 2 yes er Small 


DuPoOst DE NEMOURS, = I., 
CoMPANY, Parlin, New laecge L 
samples of materials for making Duco, 
5 eet tet Stee for making 


ee Mary, Chi 
sini ae specimen from Siishiean it), 


Eppy, M. E., Rockton, Illinois: 3 
plant specimens (gift). 


Eiruic, G G., River Forest, Illin 
3 plant specimens mii ). - 
Barranquilla, 


ELIAs, a 
Colombia Ryerss specim 
Colonbis’ (gift). t 5 ens from 


SEDER ACION DE CaFETEROS, Colom- 
bia: photographs of the coffee 


Padlastry (gift). 


HistoryY: 

Collected by W. R. Maxon and E. P. 
Kilip ip delayed so 
180 plant specimens from cree Hak 


Collected 
shall Fae Aichi pale — Peco 
China): 2 Chinese ten te bee 
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Collected by the Vernay—Lang Kala- 
hari ition: 884 plant specimens, 
4 negatives of plant types, 1 trunk 
gection and 1 bark sample of Com- 
brelum. 

Field, Stanley, Plant Dares anion 
Laboratories: 14 models of plants. 


Rockefeller Foundation Fund for 
Photographing Type Specimens: 2,997 
negatives of type specimens of Eure 
herbaria; 4,230 photogra phic prints of 
type specimens. 






Transferred f the Division of 
Photography: ms Tarhieerephi prints, 
Purchasea: t specimens from 
Argentina, by Dr. Arturo 
Donat: 146 plant specimens fro m Para- 
quay, collected by P. Jorgensen; 816 
pane specimens from Cam 7 
ected by C. H. Lundell; 150 specimens 
of ! from any and 
ae . eviiendr from Walter a 
Pendic. eellosted collected by E. J 


FISHER, GEORGE L., hn Texas: 
141 plant specimens (gift). 

FLExo Propucts Company, Chicago: 

4 samples of vegetable waxes (gift). 
Fiores, Dr. RomAn &., nis ag 

Yucatan: 7 pie otographic prints, 2 
wood patinioe: plant specimens (gift). 
et age ScHOOL, PUPILS oF, 
Mita specimen of giant 


Ginvietp Park ConsERVATORY, Chi- 
cote, 15 specimens of cultivated plants 
A. O., Salt 


GARRETT 
Lake City, Ut 84 pl vient pl Masa 
(gift). 


GILLETT. Sarrron ComMPaNyY, Chi- 
cago: 1 sample of saffron (gift). 


GRAY Hersartum of Harvarp UnNI- 
VERSITY, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
173 vt specimens ( ). 

- cp haatee seni i Erie, 
vania: specimens of spruce 
wood for paper making (gift). 


HansaroucH, J. R., New Haven, 
Connecticut: 2 ‘plant specimens (gift). 


Hanson, Proressor Hersert C., 
ht North Dakota: $ plant specimens 
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HaPEMAN, Dr. H oo eat Nebraska: 
1 plant nasi (gift). 


HatTcH 
Tilinois: : plant Becerra “te 
sippi (gift) 

HAYDEN, Mrss Apa, Ames, Iowa: 6 
plant ens (gift). 

Haynes, Miss Carouine C., High- 
lands, New Jersey: 26 specimens of 
hepatiecs (gift). 

HaYwig, Miss NELuE V., Oak Park, 
Illinois: & plant specimens (gift). 

Hemer., Dre. ANTON, ae Aus- 
tria: 100 plant aiactuiane (cite 

HERRERA, Dr. eH Curco, 
Peru: 601 plant necimens from Peru 
(gift). 

Hicarns, J. E., Summit, Canal Zone: 

1 plant specimen (gift). 

Hines, Epwakp, Lumber COMPANY, 
Chicago: 8 pine boards (gift). 

HOFFMANN, RALPH, Santa Berbera, 
California: 5 plant specimens (gif 


IMPERIAL FORESTRY myn Ox- 
ford, England: 4 plant specimens (gift). 





InsTrTuTo DE BoTANICca ¥ FARMA 
coLoGlA, Buenos . Argenti: 
plant specimens from Argentina (gift). 


lowa STATE CoLLece, Ames, Iowa: 
189 plant specimens (ex change). 

Inwih, Mrs. Pilea Chicago: 1 
plant specimen (gift 

ITALIAN Fa or COMMERCE, 
Chicago: 8 straw hats pr Italy (gift). 


KANEKICHI Tokyo, Japan: 1 
board of kiri oe od (azift). 


Kruxkorr, B., Pari, Brazil: 1 plant 
specimen (gift). 
Chicago: 


KUTTNAUER AND FRANEKE, 
9 samples of tobacco (gift). 
LABORATORIO DE BoTANIca, MUINIS- 
TERIO DE AGRICULTURA, Buenos Aires, 


Argentina: 164- plant specimens from 
Argentina (gift). 
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Lima, Evpipto, Barroso, Ceara, Bra- 
ail: carnauba wax powder (gift). 
LinpsaY Licht ComPrany, Chicago: 
1 rayon mantle, 3 ramie mantles } 
LUNDELL, C. L., Dallas, T : 60 
plant specimens from Campeche Gs (gift). 
McC ioup River Lumser Company, 


McCloud, California: 4 trunk slabs, 1 
wheel section of ponderosa pine iat 


Maern, California: 1 branch of sngar 
pine (gift). 
, Daven 


pbocorrapia ¢ of pedi t treat i 

MARTINEZ, PROFESSOR Maxtaano, 
Mexico City, Mexico: 34 plant speci- 
mens from Mexico (gift). 


Maver, & G., Georgetown, Ohio: 
1 log section al dogwood (gift). 

MenNceL Company, Louisville, Ken- 
mucky: 1 board of Honduras Eeabogany, 


1 board of Nicaraguan mahogany, 
board of Brazilian satinwood (gift). 


METROPOLITAN MuseUM OF NATURAL 
History, Nanking, China: 1 alcoholic 
ae of tea t (gift). 


1A, Mrs. YNES, Berkeley, Cali- 
fomias 183 plant specimens (gift). 


MEYER, WILLIAM C., New York: 81 
ar specimens from British Honduras 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, pba 
MENT OF FoRESTRY, East 
Michigan: 28 wood samples (gift). 


MOoLDENKE, HaroLp M. Reha tinlar 


New York: 1 plant specimen 
‘Arisona (aie). — 


i‘ RTI secs edatecn asta day yee 
ustria: plant specimens, 9 
samples (exchange). 

Murray, Leo T., vie New York: 
50 plant specimens f exas (gift). 
Fakione: ooh eae set ges Tucu- 

in, Argen specimens 
freer Argentina (gift). 

beers Ge stolen la Satna 
Argen Sieh a 











ntina (e 
Museo irene San José, Costa 
Rica: $10 plant specimens from Costa 

Rica (gift). 


Museo NACIONAL DE Historia 
NATURAL, Buenos tina: 211 


Pica pecim from Argentina (ex- 
aan seecavee ex 


Museu NactionNaL, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil: 552 plant specimens from B Brazil 
(exchange). 


Museum et lay NATURELLE, 
Paris, France: 55 plant specimens 
(exchange). 

NATIONAL HERBARIUM OF VICTORIA, 
South Yarra, Australia: 203 plant speci- 
mens from Australia (exchange). 





STEIN OL Lian Species tron 
enna, m 
Costa Rica (exchange). 

NEVERMANN, DINAND, San José, 
Costa Rica: A kart apeninaas 1 wood 
specimen (gift). 

New YorRK BOTANICAL Petco 
Bronx Park, New York: ee 


evita prints of t 
plant specimens ( ‘Ghee 

NortTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE, 
Fargo, North Dakota: 687 plant speci- 
mens (ex ). 


OSTEN, ee Montevideo, 
Ur : 141 plant specimens, 1 photo- 
graphic print ift). 


183° ; plant: specimens from 


Seamer hes aan 7 gsi ge 
MPANY, Inc., New York: 4 planks o 
Central American woods (gift). 


Pearson, E. C., Las Cruces, New 
Mexico: 1 plant specimen (gift). 


PENROD, JURDEN AND CLARK cM 
PANY Cincinnati Ohio: 8 specimens of 
Sapeli veneer th. 


PINKLEY, Mrs. A. E., Oak Lawn, 
Illinois: 1 fungus specimen (gift). 


_Porenog, Dr. Winson, Guatemala 
er Guatemala: 2 plant specimens 

t). 

PRAIRIE FARMER PUBLISHING Com- 
PANY, Chteaao: 1 sample of cornstalk 


Purrus, Dre. C. A,, , 
Mexico: 333 plant specimens att. 
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Rep RIvER Lee OA, Weat- 
wood, California: trunk slabs, 1 
wheel section, 4 outta oF inex: se cedar 





CARMEN C,. pm, Chicago: 
i antec from Costa Rica ift). 


RHODES, WILLIAM, Indiana In- 
diana: 27 plant specimens any 


ROYAL Beh vor pic mer Kew, 
Surrey, En specimens 
from South America ecchaneak 


Fe pang NSKI a H. W. von, Jaumave, 
ex plant specimens from 
Mexico, 2 packets of seeds (gift). 

RUSSELL nSeegdr a Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana: of Oriental 
wood, froma of hoes 1 pied of cag 
oak, i panel of amboyna (gift). 


SANDBURG MANUFACTURING Com- 
aha Spe s 1 iy Pose a 1 eross 
caren ocks of Turkish 

boxmacd ( 


SCHANTZ M., Berwyn, Illi- 
noia: 4 blne ona (gift). 


SCHERER, WILLIAM G., Iquitos, Peru: 
1 plant specimen (gift). 

SCHIPP, WILLIAM A., Stann Creek, 
British Honduras a9 ‘Plant specimens, 
fen : eoholic specimen, 1 specimen 


SCHMIEG, HUNGATE AND EOTZLIAN 
New York: eannia ot canine wood 


PANT, Chicago: 42 semis of seprabie 

i SAM Des 

oils, 1 sample of crude plat of oil (gift). 
SHERFF, Dr. Ear E., Chicago: 195 

t specimens, 2234. negatives of 


plan 
te specimens (gift). 
oeat Dr. FORREST, Tu Ari- 
38 plant specime at ephodie 
h (gift). 
 Sewarra, Dr. Evisapers, Konigs- 
’ rahe! bere, Germany: 2 plant specimens from 





SLATER, GEORGE M., An Canal 
Zone: 1 = apecimen "(gift). 

SMITH, W., Guasave, Mexico: 4 
plant spicelans from Mexico (gift). 
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SMITH, J H., VENEERS, INc., Chi- 
cago: tr wood — (gift). bons 
SMITH, JESSE Highland Park, 
ea 1 plant seachusvenioan Indiana 


STANDLEY, Pauu C., Chicago: 5 plant 


ens from Indiana, 1 sapucain 
fruit (gift). si 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, DUDLEY y Her- 


BARIUM, California: 1,026 slant 
mens (exchange). < ner 


STORK, Sigg adore ur ttb st p Hoetinent. 
Costa tia (a ae 


SUGAR Prine LuMBER CoMPANY, LTD., 
California: 4 trunk slabs, 1 
7 r pine (gift). 
THOMPEON, STUART L., Toronto, 
Canada: 49 plant specimens (gift). 


TORRES spy alg nha Car- 
tngo, Costa Rica: 371 plant specim 
from Costa Rica (gift). ~ 





TRAIN, Percy, Helena, Montana: 1 
plant specimen from Nevada (gift). 


TURNER, H. W., Punta Gorda, British 

Sages 1 specimen of cohune palm 
flowers (gift). 

Unirep Fruir Company, Boston, 


Massachusetts: 7 boards of Honduran 
woods (gift). 


eae apr: ever MUSEUM, 
prints of type specimens, 2 re ain pers 
pecimens (exchange). 


3 
MIN BoTANISEE ot 
oat ste apt exchange). ; 


UNIVERSITY OF prensa, DEPART- 
MENT OF Borany, Berkeley, California: 
650 plant specimens (exchange). 


UNIVERSITY or CHicaco, Deprart- 
MENT OF BOTANY, Chicago: 51,604 
plant specimens (wift). 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, DEPART- 
MENT OF BoTaNy, Ann Arbor : 


oe ene Speen 10 British 
duras and Uatemats (exe ze). 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DEPART- 
MENT OF BoTany, Minneapolis, Min- 


nesota: 370 plant specimens from Min- 
nesota (exchange). 
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UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA, DEPART- 
MENT OF Botany, Bozeman, "Montana: 
216 plant specimens (exchange). 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, DEPARTMENT 
or Botany, Austin, Texas: 661 plant 
romana aki 


Utrecht, Nether- 





VERDOORN, FR., 
lands: 59 specimens of hepatics (ex- 
change). 





Viscose ComMPAXyY, New York: 9 
samples of materials for manufacture 
of rayon, 2 diagrama (gift). 


Wa.ro.e, S. J., Chi : 1 plant 
specimen from Yucatan | it). 

W AUER, Dr. Avuaust, Lima, 
Peru: 1 plant en from 
(gift). 


Weep, ALFrep C., Chicago: 1 plant 
be HECTIMET (gift). 

Wes, James H., Baldwin, Florida: 
1 branch of pecan (gift). 


West, ERDMAN, Gainesville, Florida: 
1 plant specimen from Cuba (gift). 





Wermore, Dr. R. H., Cambridge, 
ae sonata ea acd t specimens 


Barro i, 5 photo- 
pooh rt 
BROTHERS, Francisco, 
California: Period teak, 2 boerd 
i jcleee (gito. 


eee rggeaes Tas ae 
ew specimens of foreign 
woods (gift). 

Witte MemontmaL. MuUseuUM, San 
Antonio, Texas: 1 plant specimen from 
Texas (gift). 

Bde Firetree R. H., ee 
from Barro Colorado Bes i me 


WorTuincton, Dr 
Forest, Illinois: 1 plant specie for 


ESTRY, New Haven * Connecticut: s14 
. specimens (gift): 11 wood samples 
exchange) 


James, Balboa, Canal Zone: 
609 lant specimens from Barro Colo- 
609 plant s 6 photographic prints (gift). 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY —aACCESSIONS 


ALEXANDER, C. I., Fort Worth, Texas: 
2 micro-fossils—Corsicana, Texas (gift). 


Boy, Me. and Mrs. J. R.; Mason, 


Miss Nan; 9 Ftp ga BRYAN, 
irre ee l ens ‘ossil 
—Galesburg, ; 49 jepecenane of 


invertebrate 4 ate Hla Canal, [linois 
(gift). 
Betow, J. R., and PaTresson, 


Br , Chicago: 5 of shark 
cine G Bae: sole Call). 


Boomer, P. C., Chi 1 specimen 
of acurites Phocnba | Attans (pitt). 


BrResKY, ROBERT, Ril aa oh 1 speci- 
men of rhyolite showing ow structure— 
from drift between ort ont Home 
Tilinois (gift). 


Chicago “42 Sanecsnessi of penn 
Cuba ( igift). 


ne earner Geir ne WILLIAM i. Soest ner 2 
Forest, Reisen i anec 1 con lp of of mimetite 
=~ Netah: Southwest Africa; 1 speci- 
men of sphalerite—Boulder, Colorado; 
1 ao geode—Hamilton, Illinois 


arene Chile ar aka COMPANY, ot large 
2 specimens 
cophslspoties Chuawieamiate, Cc 


(gift). 

Homer I MUSEUM ros OF NATURAL 
story, Denver, orado: polished 
section of stone meteorite—Cotesfield, 


Nebraska; cast of stone meteorite 
(exchange). 


D ' 
seimens amos in mas, 
specimens 
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als ores and fom 
Arkansas; L Sar eeyabat chi Mur- 
freesboro, Arkansas; ealaaetrars 
chalcedony— Arkansas (gift). 


croliiee Calta, California (gift). 


E.vey, Dr. C. T., Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin: 2 specimens of Odessa 
meteori t). 


Ohio: 


Amsden, 


1 specimen of Sptirij 
Amsden, Ohio (gift). 
FIELD, HENRY, ser otogra 
of fossil skeleton of y (Se pena 3 

mensii (gift). 


FIELD, HENRY, and PATTERSON, 
BRYAN, Chi : 9 specimens of inver- 
tebrate fossils—stone quarry near 
Racine, Wisconsin (gift). 


FIELD, HENRY; PATTERSON, BRYAN; 
and Roy, SHagaT K., C ro: 349 
specimens of invertebrate fossila—Blue 
Island, Illinois (gift). 


FIELD Museu OF NATURAL HISTORY: 
Collected by tterson and 
Thomas J. igloo Jr. (Expedition to 
Colorado): ens of vertebrate 


Purchase: Section of agate—Uruguay. 


GLOCKE, HENRY, Hebron, Indiana: 
Liew concretion—Hebron, Indiana 


Guion, Le Rov P., Newton, Mazza- 
chusetts: etched section of iron meteor- 
ite—Seneca Falls, New York (gift). 


GUNNELL, E. M., Galesburg, Lllinois: 
1 specimen of millerite on calcite—St. 
Louis, Missouri (exchange). 


Hine, ASHLEY, Chicago: 1 specimen 
of white ——: for talcum powder 
—Alberta (gift). 


3H, Chew, Milnor & seetwenn ot 
icero, cist 

lava and ash—voleano of Katmai, 

Alaska (gift). 
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Dr. sy cee ah a 
raj Tilinois 


Oak i se eu ten 
1 specimen en- 

larged mined —Fecina County, near 

Morgantown, Indiana (gift). 


sence A. Pent gan 3 1 specimen 


MIELKE, Frep, Jk., Chicago: 1: = 
men of fos aot braided, Llteols 


Pict es ws D., Andover, Maine: 


1 specimen of pyrite— er, Colo- 
rado (gift). 


Newman, A. T., Bloomer, Wisconsin: 
ie limonite coneretions—Bloomer, Wis- 
4 sand-calcite concretions— 
Devil's Hill, South Dakota (gift). 


: NININGER, PROFESSOR H. H., Denver, 


semper Mr. and Mrs. Leo, Chi- 
: skull of modern horse, Equus 
alls (gift). 


dies SILICA person sh Ottawa, 


specimen ass sand, 1 
specimen of standard testing sand— 


Patrerson, Bryan; Letr., FRANE; 
and NEWBILL, THOMAS J., Jx., Chicago: 
43 8 of invertebrate fossils— 
Danville, Illinois (gift). 


Perry, A. E., Winett, Montana: 3 
photographs of fossil tracks (gift). 


Cart, oar ee “sete 
(gift). 


PLAGAMANN, OTto, Pacific, Missouri: 
a SRetimMmens eroded 
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nois: pea deg rd rgd iia 
stauro 
mica ot a ec Lake, ¥ aeonain 
(gift). 
Roy, SHARAT E-, and PATTERSON, 
BrYAn, ¢ “imens of inver- 
eeaie ant Aa ey Wisconsin 


fornia’ phovographe of finding of the 
ornia: 2 p 
“Welcome Stranger” gold nugget in 
1869 (gift). 


SEWARD, N. H., Melbourne, Australia: 
=a = 


SPAAE, FRANK, 


mens of mica, 7 specimens 0 of fie 
Canada (gift). 


Stewart, Buam W., South Bend, 
Indiana: 1 specimen of ranger aphaes re 
cin ite, 4 specimens colusite, 
ge : eee enargite crystals coated 
a tennantite—near Butte, Montana 
(gift). 


STEWART, Mrs. J. T., Chicago: 11 
clay concretions—Grand Junction, Colo- 

o (gift). 

Stout, THoMPsoN, and HARTMAN, 
Ep., Lewellen, Nebraska: 1 bone of 


Teleoceras fossiger, 3 teeth of Pliohippus 
ef. leidyanus, skull and jaws of Ceralo- 
goulua—Lewellen, Nebraska (gift). 


Usirep States NATIONAL MUsEUM, 
Lahey n, ae pean of fossil 


at 
Cumberland, Maryland (exchange); cast 
of the Santa Fe meteorite (gift). 


: 1 mass of 


- WALTHER, eo Cc. Chicago: 
each of ¢ uranium, 

i pecreee aa, 

sodium; t spe specimen oe Rhee. 

rus; 1 

akon en P piracrscinsno 1 specimen o ot 

tantalum ore; 17 5 

(gift). 


WRIGHT, ALBERT W., Warsaw, Mis- 
souri: 1 specimen of laterite—Warsaw, 
Missouri (gift). 


Yonoer, Perry, Chicago: T specimens 
of limonite concretions—Bremen, In- 
diana (gift). 


Spree ypesar ei, hips yee A., Ee en 
6 pearl oyster shells, pearl— akum 
Lagoon, Tuamotu Archipelago, French 
Oceania (gift) 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY—ACCESSIONS 


Morrow, Biloxi, Missis- 
aippi 73 took 7 salamanders, 9 snakes 
—E : and Bolivia (exchange). 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
History, New York: 1 bat with skull 

—Las Venezuela (eschange); 
6 bees—United States (gift). 


AUCELAND INSTITUTE AND Museum, 
Auckland, New Zealand: 3 frogs, 6 
lizards—New Zealand (exchange). 


BAJALIS, JOHN, ay pe | spider, 1 
bug— Monee, [llinois (gift) 


beetiee ea stares Grice, = 
Rica an a Atstratia (ail), 


BisHor Museum, BERNICE Pavant, 
Honolulu, Hawaii: 65 lizards—Muar- 
quesas Islands (exchange). 


Boumer, Dr. Onav, Chicago: 1 pair 
of mounted crossbil o, Norway 


(gift). 
Pics Mob Illinois: | 
ee ehieead Park, I[lli- 
nos (gift). 
Boutton, Ruprerp, Chicago: 17 
skeletons—Mi 


bird Wisconsin, 
oni 4 bird skins— icine —1 Hinodas 8 nest- 


birds in eae tae (gift). 


1 redahan, 1 sap Seotland: 
 ghelduck— 
cmoace were Chis = 1 ring- 
snake—Clifty Falls atk In- 


diana (gift). 


British Museum (Naturat H1s- 

met) een Hatem, Sia eed grail | 

and sk nd ‘ina 
(exchange). 
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BRODKORE, PIERCE, Montpelier, 
o: 4 mam and s 
1 white-crowned sparrow—Idaho (gilt). 


BRUNDAGE, Epwakb, Jn., Lake Forest, 
Illinois: 120 insects —Illinois, Michigan 
and North Carolina (gift). 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF ‘TECH- 
NOLOGY, Pasadena, California: 2 bats 
—Lower California, Mexico (exchange). 


CARIBBEAN BIOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORIES, Biloxi, Mississippi: 4 lizards, 1 
snake—Buena Vista, Bolivia (exchange). 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM, aitharek: 
vania: 4 batsa—Central and 
South America (exchange). 


+ ASAD, - Chieako: Rass ee 
beter Riverside Pg ae eect Caliternia 


Caicaco ACADEMY OF Sciences, Chi- 
‘o: 1 gannet skin—Quebec, Canada 
iit). 


CIEPIELA, Leon, Chicago: 1 taran- 
tula—Chicago (gift). 


CLARK, Miss Suny, A. Wushishi, 
Ni 1 snake and 2 heads—Wus- 
hishi Nigeria (gift). 

COCKERELL, Proressor T. D. A., 
Boulder, Colorado: 18 bees, 11 shellsa— 
various localities (gift). 





Cc BOARDMAN, Chicago: 6 
bid cing, ‘16 bird various 
localities (gift); 15 bird skins—various 
localities (exchange). 


CONGTER Miss Heten, Waukegan, 
Iilinois: 1 fox squirrel akin— Woodstock, 
Illinois (gift). 


Cocmanns ©. Ss Chicago: 5 nestling 
birds in alcohol— (gift). 





hland 
Skin 


CRAM Miss HERTHA, 
Park, illinois: 1 old squaw du 
—Highland Park, Illinois (gift). 


Chi 14 
watercolor paintings painti oe Bh : 
Pacific Expedition 


Guevkes: Cc. aia New York: 
540 insects—Burma and Tibet (gift). 
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DANFORTH, Dr. STUART, Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico: 15 56 frogs, 62 
lizards—Santa Lucia, West Indies (gift). 


Davis, D. DwicHt at Nepales Ili- 
nois: 2 skulls, 1 
shrew skeleton, 2 skins ae a 2 
snakes, 6 turtles—IIlinois (gift). 


Devacour, JEAN, Cléres, France: 2 

uirrels, 1 tree shrew—French Indo 

China (gift). 

Dersy, WituiaM B., Chieago: 19 
mounted birds (gift). 


ELM PLACE SCHOOL, Highland Park 
Illinois: 1 bird skeleton (gift). 


aoe orig re P., coe City, 
0: touds, frogs, 4 5 litards— 
Idaho (exchange). 

EvMaN, Frank H., Chicago: 2 


young pickerel —Chippews River, Wis- 
consin (gift). 


FAULK, Marty, Chicago: 1 diamond- 
ttleenake—C 


back rat Crane, Texas (gift). 
FIELD, HENRY, Chi o: 6 European 
paca ars tidy Leieteiire, Bag seria ‘mre 


“phi Feaeidee 


peas reared tocetoare 
Collected by Emmet Blake 
(Mandel—Field Museum Zosiogica Ex- 
petition to Venezuela): 37 mammal 
skins and skulls, 882 rect "36 frogs, 45 
lizards, 11 snakes, 4 eels—Venezuela. 





Collected “Chin Jean Delacour (Marshall 
Field a pee a Expedition): 219 
ee ees 2,008 birds— 
Collected b Bn S. E. Meek and 5. 
F. Hildebran mithsonian cal 
Survey of the Canal Zone): 404 am 
ians and reptiles—Panama. 


Collected by John W. Moyer: 1 
pheasant, 3 bird skeletons—Tlinois. 


Collected by Bryan Patterson and 
Thomas J. esti. Jr. (Expedition to 
Caiee Nin £708 F: 2' snakes, 150 insects 
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shell Field + ition to 
China): 3,081 aeeual dislan aud sicnlia: 
1,489 birds, 1,177 frogs and lizards, 
159 snakes, 15 turtles, 836 fishes, 101 
invertebrates—China. 

Collected by Third Asiatic Expedi- 
tion of with Field Museum of Na aera 
History with fuseum coopera 
ing: 133 mammal skins and skulls, 1 
mammal skin with skeleton—China. 

Collected by Arthur S. Vernay 
Herbert Lang, and Allan Chanaan 
(Vernay-Lang K 


Mannan THES banda; 268 toate 

T 

and frogs, 622 lizards, 115 snakes, 28 
4 crocodiles, 


turtles, 1,90) crustaceans 
—South Africa. 


Collected by Walter A. Weber, en 
P. Schmidt, and Dr. A. W. 
(Cornelius Crane Pacifie "Expedition : 
T birds’ eggs, 83 fishes, 234 insectse— 
East Endien,, Fiji Islands, and Waigiu 
Island. 

Collected te A. B. Woleott: 28 
insects—Indian 
Bishan a caribou skins with 

“bie | 


iti Gulls: aleteea, Sanaa 
Brazil; $4 small mammals—China; 4 
mammals with 


jp paca syrtin 6 newts, 3 frogs, 
1 glass snake, 4 ‘snakes Europe: 16 
small mammals with skulls—Russia. 


SAEEHOOD, RAYMOND J,, Kurtz, 
Indiana: 
— Kurtz, pac (gift). 


ayrrtin Iss MIRIAM, Flossm Thli- 


Illinois ift). 


GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY House, 
bat—Iowa: 1 axolotl— 
snake—kK 


pet 1 beetle, 5 shells — Florida (gift), 
GernarDp, W. J., Chicago: 185 in- 
secta—Illinois ce Indiana (gift). 


cece re K., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: 30 frogs, 10 salamanders, 


| T. Smith (Mar- 


th nie a is T turtles—various 


aces eevee Penn- 


pins L bor le poco Bena Virginia (ex- 


GREGG, CLIFFORD gL Se Park Ridge, 
Illinois: 1 red-bellied snake, 114 in- 
sects —Tlinois and Wisconsin (gift ~ 


W.P., Ann Arbor, Mi 
17 satel mammals with skulls— on- 
duras (exchenge). 


Hay Misses NELLIE V. and 
RACHEL Oak Park, Illinois: 444 
butterfites and moths—various eoun- 
tries (gift). 


_ HECKMAN, CLARENCE, Marama, 
Ni a: 1 lizard—Marama, Nigeria 


starve enitkgesy PHILIP, Bomerstchg 
Pennsylvania: 9 bats in alcohol, 
armadillo skins, skulls and =n 
cio 1 eel, 1 centipede—Texas 





HINE, ASHLEY, Chi ip Liberally 
snipe, 1 green heron, 1 
1 Spee tans caste Moralities 

ge 

Homtncton, Mrs. H. A., Olama, 
eet ct ag 20 Goliath beet les—southern 

Cameroon (gift). 

HotsincTton, Horace, Rockford, Illi- 
nois: 26 insects—Olama, Cameroon 
(gift). 

Husss, Dr. Cart L., Ann Arbor, 
Michignn:, 1 beetle—Dune Park, In- 
_ HuMmEKOPER, WALLIS, Twodot, Mon- 
tana: 1 American bison skin and skull 
Sere Montana (gift). 


ratty CLEMENT Salem, Ohio: 
i S46, Shin ioitt).. 


JENSEN, L., Chi 1 starling 
—Jutland, Denmark tnt) : 


RELMAN, J | o: 1 prairi 
7 eg 1 prairie 





Tarhie, Don, Chi oa reas 
hawk skeleton—St. Illinois 
(gift). 

LANG, HERBERT, 
ae rot aad eatin 

South Arca : it); 20 birds —Sou 1 ni hint 


JAN. 1953 


LaYBo 5 ypehor Evcar G., = oon ching 
Illinois: salamander—Crete 
Illinois itt, 


OS cing De. A. A.. Park Ridge, 
1 northern pike—Basswood 
Lake, Minnesota (gift). 


LEWY, Dr. A. M., ene 1 Black- 
burnian warbler—Chicago (gift). 


LILJEBLAD, EmiL, Chicago: 44 insects 
—lIllinois (gift). 


LINCOLN PARE ComMIssION, Chicago: 
1 orang—Chicago (gift). 


LONGMAN, Dk. HEBER, Brisbane, 
Australia: 1 Johnson's crocodile— 
Queensland (exchange 


McNett, Henry §., Chicago: 2 
eago (gift). 


atic 0. G., Flossmoor, Illinois: 
l hoary bat with two young—Flossmoor, 
Illinois (gift). 

Merzcer, C. T., Chicago: 1 parrot 
skeleton (gift). 

Mooney, James J., Highland Park, 
Illinois: 1 least weasel—Deerfield, Ui 
nois: 2 small mammal skeletons, 1 
starling skeleton, 2 salamandera—High- 
Ki: Park, meet (gift). 


buttertienC | beeen Git. 
MosBACHER, WALTER LEE, CorR- 

PORATION, New York: 4 tanned frog 

skins—South America (gift). 


Mover, Joun W., Chicago: 1 wood 
duck—Putnam, Illinois: 1 rose-breasted 
cockatoo (gift). 


MUsEUM OF Sida bee chy an le 
Cambri Massachusetts: 
pots SP mi ey Mexico; 7 coral 
nite 1 turtle—various localities (ex- 
change). 


Musseuman, T. E., Quincy, Illin 

1 albino grackle—Quincy ain (alte), 
NEUENFELDT, E. K., ssopleneo: l 
alkino froe-Wisconsin (gift 


NEVILLE, RUSSELL T., 
Illinois: 2 cave » 
(gift). 


pane 
Missouri 


O'CONNELL, Mas. FRANE, Chicago: 
1 small boa (gift). 


OrTensuRGeR, Dre. A. LL, Norman, 
Oklahoma: 3 (rows —Stillwater, Okla- 
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oul 
homa (gilt); 8 frogs—various localities 


Oscoop, Da. WiLFreD H., Chicago: 
§ beta bite skine-—Tilinols (gift). 


Pace, W. C., Hubbard hate Iili- 
weasel—G 


nois: 1 New York Coe, 
Illinois (gift). 

Gorpon §., Batavia, Ili- 
nois: 1 nestling screech owl—Batavia, 
Illinois; 1 pra mole— Muskegon, 
Michigan (gilt) 

PER R. Maruin, St. Louis, 
Missouri: 1 Mexican chicken snake— 
Colima, Mexico (gi $ 


Peters, ERHakD N., Leland, Michi- 
ar + dilinede Leland, Michigan 


Pirie, Joun T., Lake Forest, Illinois: 
Mester hawk—near Chicago 
t 


PLATH, BAR  Caiaan: 4 bird skele- 


tons—various | ties (gift): 7 bird 
skeletons (e ete 

RING Mrs. Harry L., Chicago: 
8 ‘sonra bird skins—South America 
(gift). 

OCHOTEEY ee TRSODORE 


sabcars 25. bind slcine-—vurious localities 
ie shanea), 
ar ra CAPTAIN Frep G., Miami, 


Florida: large green moray—near 
Miami, Florida (gift). 


Sager, Jost, Ba juisimeto, Venezuela: 
42 insectea—near meto, Vene- 
zuela (gift). 


, Cott C., Highland Park, 
Illinois: 1 eg ie fee hawk— 
land Park; 2 Pa skeletons (gift). 


ScHENCcK, 5. Z., Chicago: 1 king rail 
skin—Illinois + ik). 


ScumiotT, F. J. W., Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: sin: 9 frogs, 4 Heards, 7 snakes—Wis- 


SELLA, Ewin, Chicago: 1 roach— 
Chicago (gift). 
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SHEDD, JoHN G., AQUARIUM, Chicago: 
1 manatee, 1 ha hawkb | turtle skeleton, 





lalbino short-nosed various locali- 
ties; 1 albino m puppy —Oshkosh, 
ee ain: 1 


Wwrymou ee 1 wrasse “Gilt). 

bane cock: 3 red ten gba capeney 

trid Indian markhor 
ao M., = ARMOUR, A. 


skins and 
3—Tan- 


Sperry, CHARLes C., Denver, Colo- 
rado: 1 lizard—Paradox Valley, Colo- 
rado (gift). 


Mhrcetabe st ot tt Fee in" 


sve Miss Jessie, Chicago: 
young chimney swifts and nest— wah 





ELaie. (gift). 

STROHECKER, Dk. H. F., Macon, 
Georgia: 30 grasshoy 4 katydida 
—Macon, Georgia 


Mrs. ceeds H., Lake 
Forest, Illinois: $2 mounted humming 
and case—South America (gift). 





Sanient Georce, Chic 1 
salamander— 


| itt). 


Hebron, Indiana 
THOMPSON, te Eric, Chicago: 1 
silver-haired "ba &" phalaten—Ciickacs 


THOMPSON, COLONEL Lewis 5 
Bank. New Jersey: 10 fahes Plo 


THomPeoN, STuART L., Toronto, 
Canada: 4 pues, 100 beetles—Toronto, 
Canada (gift). 
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trate aul aie Om o: 1 
(gift). 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MusEUM, 

Washington, D.C.: 2 flies—Smith River, 
California (exchange). 


UNIVERSITY oF CHIcaco, Chicago: 
4 bit birds i in in alcohol Gala AOS Islan 





Se ene! a rier 


= ibe est es Mes. Ines, ahead 
Pinan, Ninete cai). 


WEBER, WALTER A., 
Llinois: a hint chalcone 


ghland Park, 
ols 


EED, - ALFRED ALFRED Cc. Cc hicago: - 
ence 1 butterfly—Chicago a al 
ee Dr. FRANZ, Vienna, Aus- 
: 1 Afriean dwarf crocodile—Togo, 
Africa (exchange). 


Witp, A. C., Nit 1 buttertly— 


Beach, Illinois (gif 
WOLCOTT, ALBERT B., Downers Grove, 
Illinois: 194 insects—Illinois (gift). 


Woire, Caprais L. R., Chicago: 
24 nestling birds in aleohol— Illinois 


WONDER, FrRanNK C., C 4 
skeletons—Fox Lake, * Tlinola teitt). 
Woop, James H., Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: 1 copperhead Michigan (gift t). 
ZIMMERMAN, Epwarp A., Chi 
10 corals, 3 shellsa—Tuamotu i 
pelago, French Oceania (gift). 


RAYMOND FOUNDATION—ACCESSIONS 


MILWAUKEE, ST. Pau. 
COMPANY, Chi- 
on China 


CHICAGO, 
rae Bet lg RAILWAY 


perl ctl loan). 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Canada: 1 motion sooo film, The 
Beaver People (permanent loan). 

Fie.p MUSEUM OF NATURAL bic 

From Division of Photography: 60 
slides for lecture use. 


MetHopist Book Concenn, hicago: 
200 slides on various subjects anit 


modes piece ae ae 
Tropica (gift). ~ 


UNITED STaTEs STEEL CoMPANy, New 
York: Wiles Picture film, Sheet and 
Wire Steel (gift). 
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DIVISION OF PHOTOGRAPHY—ACCESSIONS 


BLASCHKE, FREDERICK, Cold Spring- 
on-Hudson, New York: portrait of the 
horse “Man o' War” (gift). 

FIELD Museum of NaTurAL Historr: 

Made by Division of Photography: 


10,088 prints, 1,730 negatives, Ba 
lantern slides, 92 enlargements, and 


a7 transparent labels. 
Developed for expeditions: 88 nega- 


tives. 


Made J thet des Patterson: 41 general 


views af 


Made by Fl T. Smith: 14 rolls of 
finn pastas, 1 ‘film egati 
fim pictures, 16 fim neg saa ie 
Made by L. C. Watelin: 28 nega 
of excavations at Kish. ee 
Purchases: 18 prints of scenes in 
ancient Egypt, from Lehnert sr Land- 
rock, Cairo, Egypt; 9 repre- 
sent prehistoric lif ap 
Museum, England. Bo Reny Se 
WHITE, yr cea HAROLD 
York: 32 aad phe 
Portraits of antaaie an 


LIBRARY—ACCESSIONS 
List of Donors of Gifts 
FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


_ Botaniska Institutionen, Upsala, 


Canadian Arctic Expedition, Ottawa, 
2 Expedi wa 


Carnegie Corporation, Union of South 
Africa, Johannesburg. 
Corporation Museum and Art Gal- 


lery, Stoke-on-Trent, Great Britain. 

Eseola Polytechnica, So Paulo, 
a Exploration Fund, Jerusalem, Pales- 
ine. 


Fisheries Society of Japan, Tokyo. 

Imperial cultural Experiment 
Station, m, Tokyo, Japan, 

_ snaien Lae Research Institute, Cal- 


tta, India. 
“Tastitut crater tg Paris, France. 
nstituto Historico e Geographico, 


Park Brazil. 
Institut Scientifique de Recherches 


ra et imiques en Asie, 
faut 


Hehe Direet Brinn. Art Gallery, Port Sun- 


Marine Spee ae Colombo, 

Ministerio de Relaciones y 
Buenos Ging Argentina. 

Museo C Cianrenl Caracas Veeessale: 


Museu d Art effield 
Gaate = Gallery, Sheffield, 


Neues Museum fiir darstellende und 
arace nate Naturkunde, Salzburg, 


Queensland F 
bane, Australia. Sreeety, | Setvick, -Bris- 
J ea sae Ae Mining 


Rij ks Uni Tersite it, ‘| 
é; e Gron Ingen, 


ra eoval Zoological Society, Dublin, 


Scola Politehnica, Bucharest, 


umania, 
Societas Phytogeographica, Kyoto, 


Japan 
Society for the Preservation of the 


Fauna of the Empire, Hertford, Great 
Britain. 


T Uni 
nce, Tokyo bags of Literature and 
rs Official Information 


‘Travelers 
B 


ureau, aia Java. 


DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 


Coe tes af SRpecroentt Station, 
cagtiultaral Ex ost ginimn kos Station, 


rt canal of Learned Sceie- 


Was 
American itute for P 
and Avcharoloey, New eae a 
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American Polish Chamber of Com- 
merce, ew te York. 


American Rail way Development Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia io eae el 


ford U iverstoy California. 
j Sit Trading Corporation, New 


k. 
sis lation for the Study of Negro 





Life and History, W on, D.C 
rig Sag Oceanographic Collection, 
New Y¥ 


Bird Sanding Research Laboratory, 
Black oe mat Chicago. 
iamon 

7 cap paiomes Engineer, Rapid City, 
South Dakota Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cc Corporation of New York. 
cones baeeee of Washington, 


Worue “eae eau fo New York. 


of Progress, 
_Chicags Assocation of Commerce 


rehibisen's Museum, Boston, Massa- 
Children’s Museum, Hartford, Con- 


Indiana. 
Conservation Department, Albany, 
ew YT 


re nbrook Institute of Science, 
Bloomfi Michigan. 


Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colo- 


aa Food, Se. Paul, Minnesota. 
eaitoenia. Rigg tae asa 
1 peparement of Conservation, Spring- 
Sow University, Madison, New 
Jersey. 
are Society, New York. 
ogg Art M Harvard Uni- 
sid Cambridge, jes, Massachusetts, 
Garden Club of America, New York. 
General Biological Supply House, 





ical Survey, Columb 
Geoleeieal aban: "Denver, Calorado 
Ha l - 
——— Hawaii. 


E. Huntington Library and 
fiery, San Marino, California. 


Historical Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


ae Bell Telephone Company, 
Pica. Aumiibod- Bodieky. Taatn- 


Ot Waite Lanai Aiaxie, 
CGhicard: 


Japanese Embassy, Washington, D.C. 


Junior Sap ae of Natural Sciences, 
Cincinnati, O 
Kentucky University, College of 


ture, Lexington. 
versity, De t of 
sens Vani Dean! 


Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 


BE Resi Association, San Antonio, 

T"Moseum of Arta, Philadelphia, Penn- 

- Museum of eet Science and Art, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Parnassus, New York. 

SB asain H asolepatcnieat of Music, 
ore, Maryland 

Perkins Institute and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, Boston. 

Riverside Public Library, Riverside, 

Scientific American Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

State Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Butte, Montana. 

State Geological Survey, Topeka, 


‘Stans Publishing C New 
: >ublishing Company, New 
York. 


Taylor Non York Companies, 

7 ew LOrk. 
Topog sien be gto Survey’, 
st oe College, Schenectady, New 


United Fruit Com New York. 
onney stateg Industrial Chemical 


Baan dR “of Nends, Carson City. 
War D E School 
Library, V Washington, D.C. 


ee ity. Cleve- 
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INDIVIDUALS 


Altsheler, Brent, Louisville, Ken- 
Meee as, Cakes, Cambrides 


Massa- 
chusetts. Robert Van V., Menlo 
an 
Park, California. 


D’ Arrigo, Ayetinn, Rome, Italy. 


Arséne, Rev. Bro. G., Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. 

Bancroft, Dr. Helen, Oxford, 

Barnes, R. Magoon, Lacon, a 


Barnhart, Arthur, a Chieaee 
Bassler, Dr. yerstown, 
Pennsylvania. 
__Balehradeks, San, Brann, 
eh , Jan, Briinn, techo- 


ay oc Bernard, North Chicago, 
Illinois. 
lowe ri Dr. H. D., The Hague, 


“Bergdatt, Er Ernst, Munich. Ge oo Ge 
Ernst, Berlin 


m 
oo ee Gaede: 


‘Bull, Norris L., Hartford, Con- 

necticut. : 
Burrill, A. C., Jefferson City, Mis- 
aOUuri. 


Conover, Boardman 


Cornell, ‘Margaret, Que 
Bedi D. Dwight, Naperville, Illi- 


‘3 Dreyer, T. F., Cape Town, South 
Africa. 


Eckstorm, Mrs. F.H., Brewer, Maine. 
Erwin, Arthur T., Ames, lowa. 


Sern a Da Deol, Michigan. 


Fedtshenko, Boris A., Leningrad Le 


US.S.R. 
n, John C., Peiping, China. 
enry, Chicag 


Field, rica Chicago. 

Prnact, (Genes "Chengta, China. 
Hy + Chengtu, China. 

Franken 


; Dr G. Braun- 
schweig, 


Frost, Germany. stevie 
sylvania. 

Gerhard, William J., Chicag 

fad Eberhard, Vienna, ustria. 


Isaac, Washington, D.C. 
| eee, Howard K., Ann Arbor, 


Penn- 


a A. J. H., Cape Town, 


Gordon, Bertha 
Green, Gretchen . Cnleagos 
| Gregg, Clifford C Ridge, Illi- 


Gusinde, Martin, Vienna, Austria. 
Guthe, oo, NE Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


ee Otte, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Hill, W. C . Osman, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Hine, Ashley, Chi 

Hochreutiner, B, G., Geneva, 


land. 
Holland: Leicester B., Washington, 


Jones, Neville, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
Joan, W. J., Heerlen, Nether- 





Lehmann, E., 

Liljeblad Emil, Ch 

Linton, 
consin. 


Giessen, Germany. 
Chicago. 
. Ralph, Madison, Wis- 






Macbride, J. Francis, Chicago. 

MeNair, James B., Chicago. 
‘cee Maximino, Mexico City, 
Menzies, T. P. O., 


Vancouver, B.C. 
Meylan, 0., Geneva, Switzerland. 


Netting, Graham, Pittsburgh, Penn- 

aren Kazimierz, Warsaw, Po- 

Nichols, Henry W., Chicago. 

Op eim, Dr. Baron Max von, 
iG io, Montevideo, Uru- 

-Panshin, Alexis J., Manila, Philip- 

pine Islands. 

 Patherace, Bryan, Chicago. 

Se E. i AY 


bst, , Langendorf, Ger- 
many. 


Reed, Howard 5., Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Rehder, Alfred, Jamaica Plain, Massa- 
Reich, Nathaniel Julius, Philadelphia, 
Pennsyl 


vania. 
Riggs, Elmer 8., Chicago. 
Roy, Sharat K., Chicago. 


Sampaio, A. J. de, Rio de Janeiro, 

Sawada, Kaneyoshi, Taihoku, 

eens, Gustav, Offenbach, Ger- 

» Schoute, J. C., Amsterdam, Nether- 
Sherff, Dr. eG Chicago. 


ae a 





Tchang, Yung-tai, Fae, France. 


a a J. Eric, Chicago. 


Utrecht, Holland. 
Vincent teaich M., Chicago. 
Welch, M. B., & , Australia. 
Weld. "Lewis HL. Bast Falls Church, 


Fanner: Josef, Vienna, Austria. 
oo H. E, Birmingham, Ala- 


ba hite, J. M., Dublin, Ireland. 
Bin Noel Coming Peters, Chapel 
Wimmer, F. E., Vienna, Austria. 
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FOUNDER 
Marshall Field" 
BENEFACTORS 
Those who have contributed $100,000 or more lo the Musewm 
Ayer, Edward E.* Field, Joseph N.* Kelley, William V.* 
Field, Marshall ee ML 
Buckingham, Misa Field, Stanley Pullman dao di . 
| Graham, Ernest R. pont pe ane 
Crees, Cee | , James Nelson* 
Cane RT. Jr.* Harris, Albert W. Raymond, James a 
Harris, Norman W." | Simpson, James | 
Field, Mrs. E. Marshall Higinbotham, Harlow N.* Sturges, Mrs. Mary D.* 
erhgbeis 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Those who hace rendered eminent service lo Science 





Breasted, Professor Field, Stanley paler ae H. 
eracicbi el Graham, Ernest R. Roosevelt, Theodore 
| William J. Harris, Albert W. 
Crane, Charles R. Ludvig, H.R Garter Soeen Home © 
Cutting, C. Suydam eh Crown Prince of Sprague, Albert A. 
Vid Mes BE Mantel oo ( 
Field, Marshall McCormick, Stanley Vernay, Arthur 8, 
Decnasen, 1932 
Ayer, Mra. Edward E. Kelley, William V. Rosenwald, Julius 
Ryerson, Martin A. 
PATRONS 
Those who have rendered eminent service to the Museum 
mour, Allison V. Ellsworth, Duncan 8. Payne, John Barton 
ier Swett Bie 
land, 4 onn Jay §=§6Field, Mrs. E. Marshall or 7 
inet Rawson, Frederick H. 
Chadbourne, Mrs, Emily Field, Mrs. Stanley Rocesvelt ms satay 
Chancellor, Philip M Insull, Samuel mere: eo 
Collins, Alfred M. Kennedy, Vernon Shaw Smith, Mrs. George T. 
Conover, Boardman Knight, Charles R. Strawn, Silas H. 
~ Robert F. eye Vernay, Arthur 8. 
Caled, Cs Cage em White, Harold A. 
Day, Lee Garnett Moore, Mra. William H. White, Howard J. 
Deciasin, 1932 


Coats, John Kunz, George F. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 
Scientista or palrons of science, residing in foreign countries, who have rendered 


Biack, Dr. Davidson 


Keith, Professor 
Sir Arthur 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Langdon, Professor 


Smith, Profesor Grafton 
Elliot 


Those who hare contributed $1,000 to $100,000 to the Museum 


$75,000 fo $100,000 
Chancellor, Philip M. 
Rawson, Frederick H. 


$50,000 fo $75,000 
Keep, ae 
Ryerson, Martin A.* 

$25,000 to $50,000 


Blackstone, Mrs. 
Timothy B.* 


Coats, John* 
Crane, Charles R. 


Field, Mra. Stanley 
Jones, Arthur B.* 
‘orter, George F.* 
Rosenwald, Julius* 
ernay, Arthur 5. 
White, A. 
$10,000 to $25,000 


Armour, Allison V. 
Armour, P. D.* 


Chalmers, William J. 
Conover, —— 


Cummings, R. 
Cutting, C. ataeh 
Everard, R. T." 

* DpckaceD 


in money or materials 
Gunsauluas, Dr. F. W.* 
Insull, Samuel 
1 sey 
Mitchell, John J.* — 
Reese, Lewis* 


Robb, Mrs. iW. 
Rockefeller zane tion, 
The 


 Charies Ha 


Smith, Mrs. a T. 
Strong, Walter A.* 
Wrigley, William, Jr." 


$5,000 to aketes 


Adams, George E 
Adama, Milmard® 


Bartlett, A.C.* _ 
Borland, Mrs. John Jay 
Crane, R. T.* 

Doane, J. W." 

Fuller, William A.* 
Graves, George Coe, II 


err TS Mrs. M. 
Moore, Mrs. William H. 


pee OS D. K.* 
Porter, 

Ream, Norman 5B." 
Revell, Alexander H.* 
Sargent, Homer E. 


Sprague, A. A.* 
Strawn, Silas H. 


Thorne, Bruce 
Tree, Lambert* 

$1,000 to $5,000 
American Friends of 
Ayer, Mrs. Edward E.* 
Bensabott, K., Inc. 
Blair, Watson F.* 
Borden, John 


r J 


Chalmers, Mrs. William J. 
Crane, Mrs. R. T., Jr. 
ere Mra. 


Doering, O. C. 


Field, Henry 


Graves, Henry, Jr. 
Gunsaulus, | H 


Hibbard, W. G.* 
‘igginson, Mra. 


MM. 
Hill, James J.* 
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Hixon, Frank P.* 


Ogden, Mrs. Frances E.* 
Hughes, Thomas 5. 


Palmer, Potter 
Jackson, Heatmguan Wy * Patten, Henry J. 
Zee Rauchtuy Gia 

| Yin on PS. 

i Reynolds, Ear 

Ryerson, Mrs. Ee Martin A. 
Martin, artin, Alfred 1 
McCormick, ck, Cys H Schwab, Martin a 
McCormick Cyrus* Shaw, William W 
* DeCEAgED 
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oog 
Sherff, Dr. Earl E. 
Smith, | L." 
Sprague, Albert A. 


Thompson, E. H. 
Thorne, Mrs. Louise E. 


VanValzah, Dr. Robert 
VonFrantzius, Frits" 


Willis, L. M. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Armour, e0 V. 


Borden, J 
Borland Min. John Jay 


Byram, Harry E. 


Chadbourne, Mrs. Emily 
Chalmers, William J Harris, Albert W. 


Field, pal eit Marshall 
Field, M 


Fld’ M ald, Stanley 


Graham, Ernest R. 





M. , | 
Chatfield fayior: H.c, _‘Insull, Samuel 
pi ennedy, Vernon Shaw 
Kulaht, ee brian R. 
Langdon, Professor 
Stephen 
‘ MeCormick, Cyrus H. 
Day, Lee Garnett Mitchell, W William } HL. 
Elisworth, Duncan §. Moore, Mrs. William H. 


DecnasEn, 1932 
Coats, John Kelley, William V. 


Ryerson, Martin A. 





Payne, John Barton 


Sargent, Homer E. 
a: ‘Stephen Cc. 


Smith, Mrs. George T. 
Smith, Solomon A. 

5 , Albert A. 
Strawn, Silas H. 
Vernay, Arthur 5. 


White, Harold A. 
White, Howard J. 


Kunz, George F. 


Wrigley, William, Jr. 


Those who hare contribuled $500 to the Museum 


Abbott, John Jay Bacon, Edward 
Abbott, Ro ‘Richardson, Jr. 
Adler, Max Banks, A der F 
Aldis, Arthur T. Barrett, Mrs. A. D 

xi . William A. Barrett, Robert L. 
Allerton, Robert. H. Bartlett, Miss Florence 
Ames, James C. Dibell 
Armour, A. Watson Baseford, Lowell C 
Armour, Allison V. Baur, Mrs. Jacob 
Armour, Lest x, Vincent 

strong,Mrs.FrankH. Bermingham, Edward J 
Asher, Louis E. Billings, C. K. G 
Avery, Sewell L. Blaine, Mrs. Emmons 
son Blair, Chauncey B 

Babeock, Frederick R. Block, L. E. 
Babson, Henry B. Block, Philip D 
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Carpenter, Augustus A. 
rove tay ik a Hubbard 


Crane, Charles R. 
cr 1 > ee A | = hine 
ross osep 
role, Si peniaenn 
eee 


Cudahy, 
Cus 


Ewing, Charles Hull 


SE Natan saan Baa 


Insull, Martin J. 
Insull, Samuel 
Insull, Samuel, Jr. 


Jarnagin, William N. 
Farting vee oe, Dr. liver Cc. Jelke John F., Jr. 
Farwell, Francis c Ayer 
Farwell, John V. Joiner, Theodore E. 
Farwell, Walter Jones, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Fay, C. N. Jones, Miss Gwethalyn 
shalt ly th WwW Kelley, Mrs. Daphne 
‘, momen: A | , 
Fernald, Charles Af sense lik 
Joseph Nash, Il aan Dil Hain 
Field, Norman King, Charles 
Field, Mrs. No King, James G. 
Field, Stanley aa haere dae paid 
Field, Mrs. Stanley Charles K. 
Florsheim, Milton §. 
Gardner, Paul E. 


Gardner, Robert A 
Gartz, A. F., Jr. 
Gary, Mrs. John W. 


Getz, George F. 
Gilbert, Huntly H. 








H. 
B, 
0. 
Graham, Ernest R MacDowell, Charles H 
Griffiths, John MacLeish, John E. 
riscom, Clement A MacVeagh, Eames 
MacVeagh, Franklin 
Hack, Frederick C Madlener, Mrs. Albert F. 
Ul, Alfred Mark, Clayton — 
Hamill, Mrs. Ernest A Marshall amin H 
H Albert 1 Mason, William S 
Harris, Norman W McCormick, s H. 
Haskell, Frederick T McCormick, F. 
, Sam MeCormick, Stan! 
Hayes, William F. McCutcheon, John ’ 
Hecht, Frank A., Jr. McGann, Mrs +G 
Hib Frank Mellvaine, William B. 
Hickox, Mrs. Charles V. McInnerney, Thomas H. 
Hill, Louis MeKinlay, lay, John 


Fr 


Hixon, rien | 
kins, J. M. McLennan, Hugh 

Hopkins, L. J. McNulty, T. j. 
Horowitz, L. J. Meyer, Carl 
Hoyt, N. Landon Meyne, Gerhardt F 
Hughes, Thomas § Mitchell, William H. 

urley, Edward N. Moore, Edward 8. 
Hutchins, James C, Morse, Charles H., Jr. 
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Harold H 
cco enon Bak Ea 
Noel, Joseph '- Rosenwald, William Thorne, Charles H. 
' Runnells, Clive orne, Robert J. 
O"Brien, John Russell, Edmund A. Traylor, Melvin A. 
Orr, Robert M Boe Ecdward L,, Jr. Tyson, Russell 
Paesch, Charles A. Ryerson, Mra. Martin A. [jhlein, Edgar J. 


Underwood, Morgan P. 
Valentine, Louis L. 





Patterson, Joseph M. Scott, Harold N. gee cat 
Payne, John Barton Seabury, Charles W. wan Harry C. 
Payson, George 5. Sem John C. Ward, P. C. 
Peabody, Augustus 5. Shirk, Joseph H. Warner, Ezra Joseph 
Peabody, Stuyvesant Simpson, James Weber, David 
Perkins, Herbert F. Simpson, William B. Welch, Mrs. Edwin P. 
Pick, Albert Smith, Alexander Welling, John P. 
Piez, Charles Smith, Solomon A, Whitney, Mrs. Julia L 
Pike, Charles B. Spalding, Keith Wickwire, Mrs. Edward L. 
Pike, Eugene R Spalding, Vaughan © Wieboldt, William A 
Poppenhusen, Conrad H. Sprague, Albert A. Willard, Alonzo 
orter, Sprague, Mrs. Albert A. Willits W i 
Porter, Gilbert E E. Stern, Mra. Alfred K. Wilson, John P. 
Porter, H. H. eres Eu oa Wilson, Thomas E. 
stewart, earl : Wilson, Walter 
Rawson, Frederick H. Stirton, Robert C. | Winston, Garrard B. 
Raymond, Mrs. Anna Storey, W. B. Winter, Wallace C. 
Strawn, Silas H. Woolley, Clarence M. 
Rea, ‘Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, Harry L. Wrigley, Philip K. 
Reynolds, Arthur Stuart, John 
Reynolds, Earle H. Stuart, R. Douglas Yates, David M. 
Deckasen, 122 
Austrian, Alfred 5. Perry, Mra. Abb Earee Ryerson, Martin A. 
Frank : Will ‘tev harles AL 
lair, Henry A. Eel. v Beevers, Ch Clement, Jr. 
Boyd, Thomas M. McCormick, Mrs. Edith Swift, Edward F 
Rockefeller 
Coburn, Mrs. Lewis L. Wheeler, Charles P. 
Cummings, D. Mark Rosenwald, Julius Wrigley, William, Jr. 





NON-RESIDENT LIFE MEMBERS 
Those, residing fifty miles or more from the city of Chicago, who hare 
confribuled $100 


to the Musewm 
Coolidge, Harold J., Jr. Landon, Mrs. Jessie Stephens, W. C. 
Copley, Ira Cliff Spalding Stern, Mrs. Edgar B. 
Ellis, Ralph, Jr. Rosenwald, Lessing J. Vernay, Arthur 5. 
Dechasen, 1932 


Davis, Livingston 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Those who have contribuled $100 to the Museum 


Aaron, Charles Atkinson, Charles T. Bates, Joseph A 
Aaron, Ely M. Atwater, Walter Hull Battey, Paul L. 
Abbott, Donald Aurelius, Mrs. Marcus A. Bauer, Aleck 
Putnam, Jr. Austin, H W. Baum, yaad James E. 
Abbott, Gordon C. Avery, Miss Clara m, 
Abbott, Guy H. Baumrucker cer, Charles F. 
Abbott, William 5 Baackes, Mrs. Frank Bausch, W William C 
Abbott, W. Rufus Babb, W. E. Beach, ‘Miss on K 
Abrams, Professor Duff A. Babson, Fred K. Beach, E. Chandler 
Ackerman, Charles N Bach, Julius H. , Mrs. P. A. 
Adamick, Gustav H. Bachmann, Dr. Harrold A. Beacom, Harold 
Adams, Benjamin Stearns Badger, Shreve Cowles Bear, Alvin L. 
Adams, Mrs. Frances © Baer, Mervin K. Beatty, H. W 
Sprogle Baer, Walter 5. 
Adams, John Q. Baggaley, William B Becker, Mrs. A. G 
Adams, J Bailey, Mrs. Edward W er, Benjamin F 
Adams, Mra. 5. H sind, s. Clay Becker, Benjamin V 
Adama, Mrs. Samuel Baird, Harry K. Becker, Frederick G 
Adams, W Cc. Baker, Mrs. Alfred L Becker, Herman T 
Adcock, Bessie Baker, Frank H. Becker, James H 
Addleman, Samuel W. Baker, Greeley er, Leon 
David Baldwin, Vincent Curtia Becker, Louis 
Adler, Mrs. Max Baldwin, William W. Becker, Louis L. 
Affieck, Benjamin F. Balgemann, Otto W. Behr, Mrs. Edith 
Ahischiager, Walter W. © Balkin, Louis Beidler, Francis II 
Albee, Mrs. Harry W. Ball, Dr. Fred E. BS: 
Albert, Miss Minnie A. _—Balll, Sidney Y. Bell, hire Lair 
Allais, Arthur L. Ballard, Thomas L. Baitghateen, Miss C. 
Allbright, William B. Ballenberg, Adolph G. Bander: C. ds; 
Allen, Mrs. Fred G. Bannister, Miss Ruth D. Benjamin, Jack A. 
Allensworth, A. P. Bantsolas, John N. Serene § Harry 
Alling’ Moe: VanW pee FC Bena nt ee in E 
lling, Mrs. Van Wagenen arbour, Harry nger, Benjamin E. 
Almes, Dr. Herman E. Barbour, James J. Benson, John 
uler, Alfred S Barley, Miss Matilda A. Bentley, Arthur 
Alsip, Charles H Barnes, Cecil) Bentley, Mrs. Cyrus 
Ho Barnes, Mrs. Charles Benton, Miss Mabel M 
Alton, Carol W Osborne Berend, G 
Andersen, Arthur Barnes, James M Berkowitz, Dr. J. G 
Anderson, Mrs. Harry Barnett, Otto R. Berndt, Dr. aanae W 
Andreen, Otto C. ‘nhart, Mrs. A. M. Berryman, John 
Andrews, Alfred B. | t, Mrs. Clara 5. Bersta ch, Elmer 5 
Andrews, Mrs. E. C Barnhart, Miss Gracia Bertechinger, Dr 
Andrews, Milton H M. Besly, Mrs. 
Anstiss, George P. Barnum, ret Bevan, Dr. Arthur Dean 
Appelt, Mrs. Jessie E Barr, Mrs. Alfred H. Bich], Thomas A. 
Armbrust, John T. _ John H. Bidwell, Charles W. 
Armbruster, Charles A Biehn, Dr. J. F. 
Armour, A. Watson, III Bigler, Mrs. Albert J. 
Armour, Philip D. Billow, Elmer Elisworth 
Armstrong, Arthur W Billow, Miss Virginia 
ee g, Mrs. J Ley a Frances 
Artingstall, Samuel G., Jr. Birk, Miss Amelia 
Ascher, Fred irk, Edward J 
Ashby, W. B. Birk, Frank J. 
Ashcraft, | mond M. Birkenstein, George 





‘Ashenhurst, Harold S. 


Birkholz, Hans FE. 
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Bishop, Howard P. 
Bishop, Mrs. Martha V. 
Bistor, “tps ed E. 

Bittel, Mrs. Frank 

Bixby, Edward Pesiall 
Black, Dr. Arthur D. 
Blackburn, Oliver A. 
Blackman, Nathan L. 
Blake’ Edward T. 


Block, Rudolph s. 
Blomgren, Dr. | 
Bloom, Mrs. Leopold 
Bluford, Mrs. David 


Blum, David 
Blum, 
Blunt, J J. E. = 


Bluthardt, Edwin 


Bode, Willi 

Bode, illiam F. 
Bodman, Mrs. Luther 
Boeri rs. Anne 
Boettcher, Artur H, 
Bohasseck, Charles 
Bohn, Mrs. Bertha 


Bolten, Paul H. 
Bondy, Berthold 
Boomer, Dr. ih Cc. 


Borland, Mrs. Bruce 
Borland, Mrs. John Jay 
Born, Moses 

Hosch, Charles 

Bosch, Mrs. Henry 
Both, William C. 

Botts, Graeme G. 


Bousa, Dr. escent 


Bowey, Mrs. Charles F. 
pedo nia Aas A. 


Boyden, Miss Ellen Webb 
ig ica Miss Rosalie 


urges 
Boynton, A. J. 
Boynton, Frederick P. 
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Brach, Mrs. F. V. 
Bradley, Mrs. A. Ballard 
Bradley, Charles E. 
Bradley, Mrs. Natalie 
Blair Higinbotham 
Brainerd, Mrs. Arthur T. 


Bramble, Delhi G,. Cc. 
Brand, Mrs. Edwin L., a. 


Branafield, John J, 
Brauer, Mrs. Paul 
Breckinridge, Professor 


Bremer, Harry A. _ 
Bremner, Mrs. David 


F., Jr. 
Brendecke, Miss June 
Henkel . M 


i Loci James T. 
Brock, A. J. 
Soe Cc. 
roome, Thorn 
Brown, A. Wilder 
Brown, Benjamin R 
Brown, Charles A. 
Brown, Chris ty 
Brown, Dr. Edward M. 
Brown, Mrs. George 


ewes 
Brown, . Mrs. Henry 


Buck, Nelson Leroy 
Bucklin, Mrs. Vail R. 
long, Joseph J. 
Buehler, H. L. 
Buettner, Walter J. 
Buffington, | irs. 


Margaret J 
Buhmann, Gilbert G. 
Bullock, Carl C. 
Bullock, Mrs. James E. 
Bunge, Mrs. Albert J. 
Burgess, Charles F. 
Burgstreser, Newton 
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Dewes 


Burke, Mrs. Lawrence N. 
Burke, Webster H. 
Burkholder, Dr. Aen F, 


Bush, Mrs. Lionel E. 
Bush, Mrs. William H. 
Butler, Mrs. Hermon B. 
Butler, J. Fred 

Butler, John M. 

Butler, Paul 

Butz, Herbert R. 

Butz, Robert O. 

Butz, Theodore C. 
Butzow, Mrs. Robert C. 
Buzzell, Ed 

Byfield, Dr. Albert H. . 
Byrne, Miss Margaret H. 


Cameron, Will J. 


Camp, Arthur aot 


Cam 

Campbell, Herbert ce ‘ 
Canby, Caleb H., Jr. 
Capes, Lawrence ‘R. 


Carpenter, W. W. 3. 
Coraverille, Mrs. A. R. 
Carr, Mrs. Clyde M. 
Carroll, John A. 
arry, Jose 
Carter, : rms 
Carton, Alfred T. 
Cary, Dr. ae 
Cary, Dr. Fra 
Case, Elmer c 
Casey, Mra. James J. 
Evans, 5r. 


B. 
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Chadwick, Caries H. 
Chandler, H 
Chapin, Henry 
Chapin, Homer { 
Chapman, Arthur E. 
Chappell, ‘Mrs. Charles H. 
Chase, Frank D. 


Chavis, Dr. Samuel W. 
ad ne vadnag V. 
Cheney, Henry We. 
Chisholm, George D. 


oe 


Coleman, 
Coleman, William Ogden 
Colianni, Paul V. 
aeri al han 
Colvin, Mrs. William H. 
oe pion, B- M. 
, Frank E. 
Condo, Mrs. James G. 
cite ares 
Cae ro 
Conners, Harry 
Connor, Mrs. . Clara Ais 
Connor, Frank H. 
Cook, Miss Alice B. 


Cook, Mrs. David 5., Jr. 
Wallace L. 


Cooke, Miss Flora 
Coo 


ke, Lealie L. 
Coolidge, ~~ Alice 
Coolidge, E. Channing 
Coombs, James F. 
Coonley, John Stuart 
Coonley, J John sop ie dr. 


Cratty, Mrs. Josiah 
Crego, Mrs. Dominica 5. 
eSciade Mrs. John 
Crilly, Edgar 

Cromer, Clarence E. 
Cromwell, George O. 
=a, Misa Juliette 


Cubbins, Dr. William R. 

Cudahy, Edward I. 

Culbertson, Dr. Carey 

Cuneo, John F. 

Cunningham, Mra. 
Howard J. 


Cunningham, John T. 
Curran, Harry R. 
arles 5. 


Curtis, Mrs. 
C i Frances H. 
F.. L. 


Cusack, Harold 
Cushing, Farge -d F. 


Cutler E. 
Cutting, Charles S. 


Dahlberg, Bror G. 
Daily, Richard — 

D ; Nn, Dr. Frank Cc. 
Daley, CG. 


Dammann, J. F. 

D' Ancona, Edward N. 
Danforth, Dr. William C. 
Daniels, H 


, C. Colton 
_ Mrs. Bruce C. 
Davi ‘Dr. Vernon C. 
Davidonis, Dr. 


Alexander L. _ 
Davidson, Miss Mary E. 
Davies, Marshall 
Davies, Warren T. 
Das Abel 

pave S 
Davis, C. 5. 
Davis, Dr. ag B. 


. Loyal 
at Dr. Nathan &., Ill 
bles Rage 
Dawes, E 
Day, Mrs. pea 5. 
DeAcres, Clyde H 
n, Joh is, 


Decker, “Charles 0. 
Lewis | 


DeCosta, 
DeDardel, Carl ‘Tay 
Dee, Thomas J. 
Pe ———s A., Jr. 
David 
DeGoiyer, Robert 5. 
DeKoven, Mrs. John 
DeLee, Dr. Joseph B. 
DeLemon, H. R. 
Deming, Everett G. 


Dempster, Mrs. | 5 W. 
Deneen, Mrs. Charles S. 
Denman, Mrs. Burt J. 
Dennehy, Thomas C. 
Dennis, Charles H. 

Dent 


DeVries, Peter 
Dewes, Rudolph Peter 


B., 
Dick, “Albert E.. Ir, 
Dick, Elmer J. 
Dick, Mra. Homer T. 
Dickey, 
Dickinson, F. R. 
Dickinson’ Robert B. 
Dickinson, Theodore 
Diestel, Mrs. Herman 
Dikeman, Aaron Butler 
Dillon, Miss Hester May 
Dimick, Miss Elizabeth 


Doctor, Isidor | 


JAN. 1935 


e, Uy J. 
pease James J. 
a George B. 


Elliot, Mrs. Frank M. 
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Eliott, Frank Dacia Cate A. 





Evans, Hon. Evan A. 
Ewell, C. D 
Ewen, William R. T. 


he an Francis G. 
Fackt, Mrs. George P. 
Fader, A. L. 

James E. 


erty, 

leita SE A. 

Fahrney, Emery H. 

Faithorn, Walter E. 
Amy 


Feltnan, Charles H. 
Robert C. 


Ferguson, William H. 
Fernald, Robert W. 
Fetzer, Wade 


Filek, ‘August 
Finley, Max H. 
Finn, Joseph M. 
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Fischel, Frederic A. 

Fish Mrs. Isaac 
Fishbein, Dr. Mortis 

Fisher, Mrs. Edward 


Fowler Miss Elizabeth 
Fox, Charles Ee 
Fox, Jacob 
Fox, Dr. Paul € 
Frank, Dr. Ira 
Frank, Mra. pe K. 

kenstein, Rudolph 

n, William B. 


Fiey, Charles Daniel 


Henry J. 
Fridetein, Meyer 
Friedlander, Saba 
Friedlich, Mra. Herbert 
Friedlund, Mra. J. Arthur 
Friedman, Mrs. Isaac K. 
Friedman, Oscar J. 

it, Arthur A. 
Frisbie, Chauncey 0. 
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Frost, Mrs. Charles 
Fuller, Mrs. Charles 
Fuller, Mrs. Gretta 


gist William 
Gus Cs 
Gall’ pe 

gall, Harry 

Gallagh er, Vincent G. 
Galt, his A. T. 
Galvin, William A. 
Gann, David B. 
Gansb r — F, H. 


Garcia, Jose 

Garden, Hugh M. G. 

( er, Addison L. 
Gardner, etncen L., df. 


Glaescher, Mrs. G. W. 
Glaser, Edward L. 


Glasgow, H. A. - 
Glasner, Rudolph W. 
Glenn, Mrs. J. M. 
Godehn, Paul M. 
Goedke, Charles F. 
Goehst, Mrs. John ey 
Goes, Mrs. Arthur A 
eee earn 
en ney 
Goldfine, Dr. Ascher H. C. 
Go datine, Dr. Mark T. 
hei ashen! 1. 


Gooles;G 

Goodkind, De. ‘Maurice L. 
Goodman, Benedict K 
(Goodman, Mrs. ‘Herbert E, 


Goodman, W. 
Goodman, William E. 
Goodrow, “William 
Goodwin, Hon. Clarence 
Norton 
Goodwin eS. 
Gordon, Harole J. 
Gordon, Mrs. Robert D. 
Gorham, Sidney Smith 
orman, (Gy 1 E. 


Gorrell, Mrs. Warren 
Gradle, Dr. Harry S. 

Grady, Dr. Grover Q. 
Graf, Robert J. 





Gregory, Clifford V. 


Grey, 
Griest, Mrs. Marianna L. 
Griffen 

Edwin 
Griffith, E. ls 
Griffith, Melvin L. 
Griffith, Mrs. bine 
Griffiths, George 
Grimm, Walter H. 
Griswold, Harold T. 


Grulke. Lawes 
Grunow, Mrs, William C. 
Louis: 





T. R. 
Haiek ek, Radolph F. 
Hale, Mrs. aa 
Hale, William B. 
Hall, David W. 


JAN. 1936 


Hammond, Thomas 5. 


Heck, John 
Heckendorf, R. A. 
Hedberg, Henry E. 
Heidke, Herman L. 
Heiman, 


Heller, Albert 

Heller, John A. 
Heller, wien cr Walter E. 
Hellman, George A. 
Hellyer, Walter 
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Hemmens, Mrs. Walter P. 
Hemple, Miss Anne C. 
Henley, Eugene H. 
Hennings, Mrs. 


Hile d, Eugene, Jr. 
Hildebrand, Grant M. 
Hill, Mrs. E. M. 

Hill, Mrs. Lysander 
Hill, William E. 

Hille, Dr. Hermann 
Hillebrecht, Herbert E. 
Hillis, Dr. David S. 
Himrod 


Hoffman, ‘Glen T. 
Hoffmann, Miss Caroline 
Dickinson 


Hoffmann, Edward 
Hempstead 


Hogan, Frank 
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Holmes, e J. 
Holmes, Miss H: t F. 
Holmes, Mra. Maud G. 
Holmes, William 
Holmes, William N. 


Holt, Miss Ellen 
Homan, Miss Blossom L. 
Honn Dr. Fred C. 
Honsik, Mrs. James M. 
Hoover, F. E. 
Hoover, Mrs. Fred W 
the! H. _ 

oover MP. 
Hope, Alfred 8. 
Hopkins, | 


Farley 
Hopkins, Mrs. James M. 
Hopkins, John L. 

Horan nis A. 
Horcher, William W. 
Horner, Dr. David A. 
Horner, Mrs. Maurice 


Homers Philip B. 
ere Week gre 
Bewent” Willis G. 


Howe, Charles Arthur 
ton W. 


Huff, Thomas D. 

Hughes, John E. 

Hughes, John W. 

Hu , Mr. Charles 
Pratt. 


Hulbert, Mra. Milan H. 
Hultgen, Dr. Jacob F. 
Hume, John T. 
Huncke, Herbert 8. 
Huncke, Oswald W. 
Hunter, Samuel M. 
Hurd, N. L. | 
Hurley, Edward N., Jr. 
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Isaacs, Charles W., Jr. 
Ives, Clifford E. 





Jafie, Dr. Ri 


Iulay, Mee 
James, Ed : 


Juergens, H. 
Julien, Victor R. 
Junkune, Stephen 


Kepeee, William 

«5 UF. 

EKleutgen, Dr. Arthur C. 
Kline, | 
A Egg Mrs. Charles W. 


JAN. 1953 


Kroehl, Howard 
Krohmer, W William F. 
tate Dr. Gerard N. 


Leopold A. 
Kruse Charles 
Sarnge Sire. Edwin J., Jr. 


Runs, Hoes 
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pay serone— Miss 


Leichenko, Pater M. 
Leight, Mrs. Albert E. 
Leistner, Oscar 
Leland, Miss Alice J. 
bai ont >: 
Lenz, o 
Leonard, Arth ur G. 
, Arthur T. 
Leo ld, Foreman N. 
ee Mea. Frank C. 
TS 
-psion Rev. Thomas F. 
Leverone, Louis E. 


Levinson, Mrs. Salmon O. 
Levitan, Benjamin 


“4 ) 
i 
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Loucks, Charles O. 
Louderback, William 


Louer, Albert 5. 
Love, Chase W. 
Lovell, William H. 


Lownik ‘Dr. Felix J. 
Lucey, Patrick J. ; 
Ludington, elson J. 
Ladolph, Wilbur Bi. 


Mansater Harry 
Mandel, Mrs. Aaron W. 
Mandel, Edwin F. 
Mandel, Mrs. Emanuel 
Mandel, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Mandl, Sidnay 

Frank W. 
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Massey, Peter J. 
Mathesius, Mra. Walther 
Matson, J. Edwa 

Matter, Mrs. John 

Alat Fran 
Matz, Mrs. Rudolph 
Mauran, Charles 


Maurer, Dr. Slogtri 


MeBirney, Rin. ‘Hugh J. 
McBride, Mrs. Walter J. 
McCarthy, Edmond J. 
McCarthy, Joseph W. 
MeClellan, Dr. John H. 
McCloer, William 

r : 





McIntosh, Arthur T. 
McIntosh, Mrs, Walter G. 
McKay, James M. 
McKeever, Buell 


Metaury, M abit mee 
Mela 


Miller, John 8., Jr. 
Miller, Dr. Joseph L. 


Miller, Mrs. Olive Beaupre 


Miller, Oscar C. 

Miller, R. T. 

Miller, Walter E. 

Miller, Mrs. Walter H. 
er, 

Miller, William Sg. 

Mills, Allen G. 

Mills, Fred L. 

Mills, John, Sr. 


Mitchell, John J. 
Mitchell, Mrs. John J. 
Mitchell, Leeda 


Mortienn. James C. 
Morrison, Matthew A. 
Morrisson, James W. 
Morse, Mrs. Charles J. 


Morton, Sterlin 
i pnb William Morris 
ard A. 


Mowry, Louis C 
M Mrs. John B. 
M i * Mrs. Charles 


Mulholand, William H. 
Murphy, John P. V. 
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Murphy, Robert E. 
Musselman, Dr. George H 


Naber, H 

Nadler Dr Yo H. 
ash, Charles J. 

Albert J. 


a ® 


Nehis, Arthur L. 
Neilson, Mrs Mrs. Francis 
Nellegar, Mrs. Jay Cc. 
Nelson, Chari 


R., dF. 
Nichols, Ic 
Nichols, Ses F. 
Nichols, Warren 
Nicholson, Thomas G. 
Noble, Orlando 
Noelle, Joseph B. 
Nollau, Miss Emma 
Hhecrnre Edward J. a 
orcross, Frederic 
Norris, Mrs. Lester 
Norris, Mrs. William W. 
Norton, Mrs. 0. W. 
Norton, R. H. 
Novak, Charles de 


Oates, James F. 

Oberfelder, Herbert M. 

Oberfelder, Walter 3. 

O'Brien , Frank J. 

O’Brien, Mrs. William 
Vincent, Jr. 

Odeil, William R. 

oO" Donnell, Miss Rose 

Off, Mrs. Clifford 

Oulesben. a Nathan Hi. 

athan 

Ofene Mrs. Dennis D. 
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rad Mrs. oy, Henry © 


Glee ag hone ae G. 


Oliver, Mrs. Paul 
Olson, Gustaf 


Oppenheimer, Julius 
yet yen Beart Dr. semen H. 
Orr, Mrs. seeks N. 
onthe areca & 
Dr. Marie 


Osborn, Theodore L. 
Ostrom, Charles 5. 
or ri Mrs. James 
ots, Sanford 

Otis, Joseph E 
Otis, Die eat Edward, Jr. 
Otis, Ralph c: 
Otis, Raymond 
Otis, Stuart Huntington 


Quska, John A. 
Ouaks, Mrs. Nathaniel A. 


Paasche, Jens A. 

Packard, Dr. Rollo K. 

Paepeke, \ Walter P. 
Page-W 


aschen, Mrs 

Patrick, Miss: Catherine 

Patrick, Dr. Hugh T. 
Ed G 


lbert, 
Peck, Dr. David B. 
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Peet, Mra. Belle G. 
Peet, Fred N. 
Albert E 


Phem 
Phillip, Peter 
Phillips, Herbert Morrow 
Picher, Mrs. Oliver 3. 
Steg Albert, Jr. 


Pool, Mrs. W. Cloyd 
Poole, M Mrs. Frederick 


Poole, George A. 
Poole, Mrs. Ralph H. 
Poor, ‘Fred A. 
Poor, Mrs. Fred A. 
taal H 
ope, Menry 
Pope, Herbert 
Poppenhagen, Henry J. 
Porter, Mrs. Frank 8. 
Porter, Henry H., Jr. 
bell James F, 
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Post, Gordon W. 
Post, Mrs. Philip anes 


Powell, Mrs. Ambrose V. 


Reynolds, Mra. J. J. 


Rice, Laurence A. 


Reynolds, Mr Heny J. 


Rich, alte P. 
Richards, 7. DeForest 


e A. 
Hishardeon’ 
Richter, Me Adelyn W. 
Richter, Bruno 
iekcords, oe ass 





Ross, Walter Ss. 


Rubovits, Toby 

Bs ee Mrs. 

Rusekicim, F. W. 
ueckheim, M 


R Lillian 
Ruel, John GC: 

Rushton Joseph A. 
Russell, Dr. Joseph W. 


Russell, Paul S. 
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iss Dora A. 


Shanesy, Ralph 
Shannon, Angus Roy 
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Shockey, Mrs. ies G. 





Smith, ‘Mrs. ‘C.R. 
Smith, Mra. Emery f 
Smith, Mrs. Frank 8 
Smith, Franklin P. 
Smith, Harold Byron 
Smith, Jens 

Smith, Jesse E. 

Smith, Mrs. Katherine 


sai Snap 
a Sidney dare 


Sut, Valter Bourne 
Smith, Walter B 
Smith, rs. Will A. 
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Spee, or "Toh *. 
onn 


Ster te h V. 
aye ret 


Stevens, E 
Stevens, Harold L. 
Stevens, James W. 
Stevens, Mra. James W. 


~ Alexander F. e 
tevenson, Engv 
Stewart, Mise Danes 


Stewart, Miss Egiantine 


Stewart, James 5. | 
Stewart, Miss Mercedes 


Graeme 
Se Caria We 
ee 

Stirling, Miss Dorothy 
Stockton, Miss Josephine 
Stone, Mrs. Jacob 5. 
Strandberg, ' 
Straus, Martin L. 
Straus, Melvin L. 
Straus, 8. J. T. 
Pleo r. Alfred A. 


Street, 

Strobel, Charles L. 
Stromberg, Charles J. 
Strong, Edmund H. 
Strotz, Harold C. 
Struby, Mrs. Walter V. 
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Stulik, Dr. Charles 
Sturges, Hollister 


Sutcliffe, Mrs, Gary 
Sutherland, William 


Swift, Mre. Alden B. 
Swift, Edward F., Jr. 
Sykes, Mrs. Wilfred 


Taft, John H. 

Taft, Mrs. Oren E. 

Tarrant, Robert 

Les ay Mrs. Gustavus J. 
r, c. 


Taylor, Gecae Halleck 
Taylor, J. H. 
Templeton, Seana J. 
Templeton, Mrs. W 
Templeton, Walter L. 
Terry, Foss Bell 
Teter, Lucius 
Thatcher, Everett A. 
Theobald, Dr. John J. 
Thomas, Edward H. 
Thomas, Emmet A. 
th oelaaisl tc Frank W. ¢: 
omas, Mrs. Harry 
tA aatera Dr. William A. 


oMmpson, 
Thompson, Charles E. 
Thompson, Charles F. 
Thompson, Edward F. 
Thompson, Fred L. 
Thompson, Dr. George F. 
Thompson, Mrs. John R. 
Thompson, John R., Jr. 
Thompson, Mrs. Leverett 
Thorne, Hallett W. 
Thorne, James W. 


Thornton, ae E. 


Touchstone, John Henry 


Towle, Leroy C. Wal Mrs. 
Towler, Kenneth F. Charles R. 
Towne, Mrs. John D.C. Walker, James 
Trainer, J J. Milton Walker, Mrs. Paul 
Ras fol r sph ures J. Walker, William E 
well Wallace, Robert Y. 
Trench, Fg Daniel G. Wallace, Walter F 
Tripp Chester D. Waller, H. P. 
bly, Dr. F. F. Waller, J. Alexander 
tact RaymondW. Waller, Mrs. James B. 
Trude, Mra. Mark W. Waller, James B., Jr. 
Tucker, S. A. Wallerich, George W. 
Turner, Alfred M. Wallovick, J. H. 
Turner, Dr. B. §. Walther, Mrs. S. Arthur 
er, Tracy L Ward, Mrs. N.C. 
Tuthill, Mrs. Beulah L. Ware, Mrs. Charles W. 
Tuttle, F. B. are, Mrs. 
Tuttle, Henry Emerson Warfield, Edwin A. 
Tuttle, Mrs. Henry N. Warren, ‘A D. 
Tyler, Albert S. Warren, J. Latham 
ler, Agr = K. Warreth are oe 
. Mrs. Percy arren, Walter (s. 
Warwick, W. E. 
Uhlmann, Fred Washburne, Clarke 
, Mrs _N. J. ashburne, 
Upham, Mrs. Frederic W. Hempstead, Jr. 
Washington, Laurence W. 
Valentine, Joseph L. Wassell, chars mar 
Valentine, Mrs. May L. Waterman, D 
Valentine, Patrick A. Watson, Willis inion 
VanCleef, Mrs. Noah Watts, Harry C. 
VanCleef, Paul Watzek, J. + OF. 
zs aud, E. P. 





Veho 
Vial, | | i 
? Mat Weiler, Rudolph 
Victor, Jessie K. n, Dr. M. L. 
Vierling, Loui Weinzelbaum, Louis L. 
Vincent, Mrs. William Weis, Samuel W. 
Ww Weisbrod, Benjamin H. 


atkins 
Volicas, Dr. John N. 
one Mrs. John a 


VenColdiss, se wae Pi 
VonGlahn, Mrs. August Weinskont’ 7" Mer 
corhees, Mrs. Condit © Wells, Arthur H. _ 
Vopicka, ‘Charles d. Wells, Harry L. 
W John E. 

Wagner, Dr. W, Jr. Welle Preiton A. 
Wagner, Dr. Wells, Thomas E 
Wagner, Jo Lobe aE tera E. 


Wagner, ee aiacy G. 
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Wentworth, Mrs, Mones J. 
Werner, . A. 

West, J. Ro 

West, Miss Mary Sylvia 
Westerfeld, Simon 


, Frank 
Widdicombe, Mrs. R. A. 
Wieland, Charles J. 
Wieland, Mrs. George C. 
Wienhoeber, George V. 
Wilder, Harold, Jr. 
Wilder, Mrs. John E. 
Wilder, Mrs. T. E. 
Wilkins, George Lester 
Wilkinson, Mrs. 

George L. 


a Dr. Pecan 


Chamberlin, ( 
Cowdery, Edw G. 


Delang, Theodore 0. 
Eastman, Robert M. 
Foreman, H G. 
Pranilin’ ME 


2 W. 


Gheen, Misa Marian H. 
Sepa Min 
Wilbur oo 


Wilkinson, John C. 
Willey, Mrs. Charles B. 
Williams, Dr. A. 


Wilberforce 
Williams, ‘Miss 
Anna 


Williams, J. Me 
Williams, Lucian M. 
Williamson, George H. 
Willis, Paul, Ir. 


Windsor, H. H.., Ir. 
Winston, Hampden 
Winston, James H. 
Winter, Irving 
rae tin 
ojtulewiez, Rev. 
wezanes Me P 
WW OLY’, . ary Ff. 
Wolf, spies Albert H. 


Wolf, Henry M. 
Wolf, Walter B. 


Wood, John H. 


Deceasen, 1932 


Gottfried, Carl M. 
Gottschalk, Gustav H. 
Gross, Mrs. Emily 


Jackson, W. J. 
Klee, Nathan 


Lackowski, Frank E. 
Lawrence, W. J. 
Lucas, Mrs. Robert M. 


5 eed Edward 
Moody, Mr William 


Pace, J. Madison 
Page, Mrs. William R. 
Piotrowski, Nicholas L. 


Rathje, William J. 
Rayner, Arnold P. 


W STs 
Wood’ Robert E. 
Wood, William G. 
Woodmansee, Fa 


Wunderle H. 0," 


¥ , C. Fred 

Yerkes, Richard W. 
Yondorf, John David 
Yondorf, Milton 8. 
Yondor!. keg Jr. 


Young, 
Young, Hugh E. 
Zabel, =e W. 


abies Mire. 

ler, Mrs. Erwin P. 
Zerler, Charles F. 
Ziebarth, Charles A. 
Zimmer, Mrs. 

Rudolph E. 
Zimmerman, Herbert P. 
Zimmerman, Louisa W. 
Zork, David 
Zulfer, P. M. 


Rehm, Frank A. 
Robbins, Henry 5. 
Ryerson, | d M. 
Schmutz, Mrs. Anna 
Shutz, Albert E. 
Tenney, Horace Kent 
Thornton, Charles 5. 
Towne, Mrs. | ur F, 


Vehon, William H. 


Ward, Edward J. E. 
Weil, Isidor 
Wells, Arthur G. 
Wermuth, William C. 
White, Robert 
Wilder, John E. 
Willetts, George M. 


Zeuch, Dr. Lucius H. 
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NON-RESIDENT ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Those, residing fifty miles or more from the cily of Chica aia hag 


Baum, Mrs. James 


contrifuted $50 to the Museum 
Phillips, Montagu Austin 





Stevens, Edmund W. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Those who contribute $25 annually fo the Museum 


Abrahamson, Henry M. 
Aldrich, Mrs. George 
Capron 


Belding, Mrs. H. H., Jr. 
Blatch ord, Mrs. Paul 


ae J. H. 
Butler, Burridge Dd. 
Butler, Dr. Craig D. 


Challenger, Mrs. Agnes 
ee man, Mrs. Doris L. 
, Lincoln R. 


Cogsvell, Eimer B. 


oe SE 
Curtis, Benjamin J. 


Denkewalter, W. E. 
DesIsles, Mrs. vere L. 


Gordon, Leslie 5. 
Granger, Mrs. Everett J. 
Greene, Henry E. 


Hollingsworth, Rt. G. 
Howard, Mrs. Elmer A. 


a h, Clarence H. 
a F., Jr. 


a ie J. 
August 


ickinson , Augustus E. one Gustave 
Dickinson et WwW Kraus, Samuel B. 
Dowdle, John J. Lat! , Mrs. B 
7 iO. Lee, John H. S. 
Mra. E. H. 
Eddy, Mrs. Augustus W. 
Fetcher, Edwin §&. Mautner, Leo A. 
Finnerud, Dr. Clark W Merrell, John H. 
Forgan, Mrs. J. Russell -vpcoaimgey Saag © 
Herman F. Mulligan, George 
Gifford, Mra. Frederick C ae Herman C. 
oe ab M ewhouse, Karl 
Goodman, Mrs. Milton F Noble, Samuel R. 
Deckassn, 1932 
Smith, Charles 8. B 
Spielmanr J Nn, Osear P 


Odell, William R.., Jr. 
O'Le _ John W. 
Orr, omas C, 


Sassi Mrs. Edward C. 
tice, John EK. 
. Jacob H. 


a ae Bo Charles H. 

rs. R 

Richards, Marcus t 
oberts, epard 

Rosenthal, Benjamin J. 

Rothschild, J Justin 


Sampacli, ee E. 
Seelen, Mark B. 

Shaw, E. R. 

Short, Miss Shirley Jane 
Slade, Mra. Robert 
Soe Mrs. Maude 


oeber, William H. 
Wright Fk. 


Tilden, Mrs. Edward 
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Those who contribule $10 annually to the Museum 


ys Walter S., Jr. Atkinson, Mrs. A.L.C. Bein, Maurice L. 
Abbott, Edwin H. Atwell, W. C. Beirnes, Mrs. Alvin E. 
Abbott, Ernest V. Atwood, Fred G. Bell, Georg et 
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the Re one 
Booth, Mrs. K. A 
Norton A. 


Borland, . Carl A. 


Brown, Mrs. William F. 
Browne, Theodore C. 


Browning, Mrs. Luella A. 
Brucker, Dr. Edward A. 


Bunnell, John A. 
Scab Mir. eeaccure W. 


Byfield, 
Byrnes, William Jerome 


Ossian 
Cammack. Herbert M. 


oats Benjamin B. 
p, J. Beidler 


Cam Argyle 

Campbell Donald A. 

Campbell, Mrs. John G. 

Campbell, Mrs. R. D. 

Campbell, ona W. 
Frank 





Collins’ Mrs. Frank P 
TS r 
Collins, ¢ "Ee RK. 
Collins, Dr. Lorin C. 
Collins, ore Rufus G. 


Colnon, "Philip 
Condit, Mrs. J. 5. 
Condon, Thomas J. 
C ikey, H. P 


tiey 
Dehning. ‘Mrs. Cc. H. 
Deimel, Mrs. Jerome L. 


Denison, Mrs. John 


Deniston, Mrs. Albert 
ou, df. 





Dunigan, Edward B 
. : N ' 


a 9 AW Max 
iar , Miss Ethel 


sTace 
Durr, Mrs. Herbert A. 
Dwen, Robert Greene 


Easter, Eccles, Dr, Prien 


M. A. 
Fenda, Miss Elsa B. 
John 
Eldred, Mrs. Harriot W. 
Elich, Mrs. Herman 
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Elmer, Miss LuluShepard Fleming, Mrs. i B. 
imalie, i. Fletcher, Mra. R. ¥. 
Elting, Victor Floreen, Mra. Adolph R. Gaul, H. J 
Emery, William H. Foley, Mrs. John Burton Geraghty, Mrs. 
me care ——_) er i vo _ Thomas a 
Engelhart, Frank ©. orch, Mrs. Jo ,dr. Geringer, Char e 
Mrs. Marcelite Ford, N. A. . B. 





G 
Farrell, iam W. 3 , Mrs. Ernest H. Glick, Benjamin J. 
Farrier, Clarence W. Freeman, Victor E. Glidden, Mrs. Henry L. 
Farwell, Albert D. Freiler, Abraham J. Glover, John 
Farwell, Edward P. Freitag, F. J. Glynn, Mra. John E. 
Farwell, Stanley P French, Mrs. Harry P. Goble, Mrs. E. BR. 
A Freund, Erwin 0. Cees one: Jr 
Fenton, J. R Fried, Harry N. Go r 
iene Rat Ke Friedberg, Mx, Gtanton Goldman M ‘tous 
re & recer, HGWard it. | roldman, Mrs. Louis 
Josenh Friend, Mrs. Alexander Goldsmith, post Gen 
Field, Heman H. Friend, Oscar F. Goodkind, Mrs. A. L. 
Field, Henry Erosbe, Miss Edith Gordon, Miss Maude 
Field, Mra. J. A. . Fucik, E. J. : Gore, Mrs. Edward E. 
Field, Mrs. WentworthG. Fuller, Mrs. Eugene W. Gould, George W. 
:. Irvi Fuller, Dr. George Gramm, Dr. Carl T. 
, Dr. Ephraim Kk. Damon Grauer, Milton H. 
inigan, Thomas Funk, Mrs. C. 5. Graver, Philip 8. 
Fink, Mra. Arthur G. »G. W. Graves, Mrs. B. C. 
Fischer, Mrs. Charles WwW. _. Graves, Mrs. George E. 
Fischrupp, George Gable, Harley O. Gray, Mrs. William 5. 
h, T' | Gaither, Otho S. Graydon, Charles E. 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. H. P. Gale, Abram Grear, W. 5. 
Fitzpatrick, James R. Gallauer, Car! Green, Walter H. 


Fitzpatrick, Mrs. T. F. Galloway, Dr. Charles E. Greenebaum 
Flaherty, Joseph Oe Gees bent Gregg res = 
aher h F. ano, David R. aregg, John oe 
Edward J. Garwood, Victor E. Gregory, Mra. Robert B. 
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Grein, Joseph Hann, J. Roberts Hector, Dr. William 5. 
Grey, Newton F. Hansen, A.S. Hed 1, Mrs. Carl A. 


Groebe, 
Groot, Lawrence re 


Gurley, ‘Miss Helen EK. 
Guthrie, Miss Mary G. 


Haas, Adolph R. 
L. 





faedtler, Martin C. Hart, M - Heasert, ¢ 
iiss, Wine. Hae Reet, Hea 
Baca: B hh Hartford, Mrs. George © Heym, Dr. A. 
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Hoeft, Mrs. Adolph R. 
Hoellen, John J. 


Hoff, C. W. 
Holabird, John A. 
Holden, Charles R. 


Holmes, Thomas J. 
Holran, Mrs. John 


Hopki 
Hopkins, 
Horner, H 


James M., Jr. 
. Henry 
ter A. 


eke ie — 
Tuxley, Henry M. 


Jennings, Mra. C. A. 
Jensen, Carl F. 
Jernberg, Carl L. 


Johnson, Harry T. 
Johnson, Mrs. Herbert §. 
Johnson, Mrs. Lorena M. 
Johnson, M. 


Kaempfer, Fred | 
navel, Dr. Allen B. 
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ata! Walter M. 
Kircher, di. : 


Klainechmidt, Edward 
sire: Joseph i 


Kohout, Tcmph: Jr. 
Kohr, Arthur G. 
Kolstad : 


Lutzow, Fred H. 
Lydston, Mrs. G. Frank 
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McGuinn, ‘Edward 
MeGuire, Simms 7 
McHenry Roland 
Mellvaine, ae John H. 
McKay, ee R. 


McKay, Miss Mabel 

McKay, Dr. N. B. 

McKeever, Mrs. RK. 
Townsend 


McKibbin, oe eeke 
McLaren, Miss Mabe! 


McLaughlin, A. G. 
McLaughlin, Frank L. 


McManus, Mra. James P. 
eat Ll Mrs. George 


McN abb, Peter M. 
MeNair, Frank 


MeN amara, Robert C. 
McNeal, 5. D. 
MePherson, Donald F. 
ee James E. 
pee ely, bot 
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Newhburger, J. M. Paddock, Stephen M. Popp, Mrs. Lee W. 
Newcomb, Mrs. B. V. Pajeau, Mrs. Charles H. Porter, Mrs. Lee W. 
Newman, Mra. H. H. iy hes Imer, J. M. Porterfield, R. H. 
Newman, Mrs. Jacob Palmer, Robert F. Portis, Dr, Bernard 
Niblack, Mrs. William C. Pandaleon, Costa A. Portis, Dr. Sidney A. 
Nichelson, Arthur M. Parker, George 8. Post, Wilber E. 
Nichols, Mrs. Leslie H. Parks, 1 nal P Ser foe W.G 
Parmly, Mrs. Samuel P, oust, Cassius 
Nickerson, J. F Parsons, Bruce Powell, Mrs. Lawrence H. 
Niles, W. A ‘a , W. E. Prentice, Oliver J. 
Nitze, Mrs. William A. Patch, Mrs. G. M. oe hae Richard 
Noble, F. H. Paterson, Morton L. Prindie asa H. 

orman, Dan Patrick, Anthony M., Jr. M. L. 
Norris, Eben H. 3 atterson, arry Cc Pring! le, Mra. James E. 
Norris, James D Patterson, Mrs. Wallace  Prit : 
Norris, Mrs. William 8S. § Patton, Walter I. Pritchard, Mrs. 
Northrup, Lorry Pauley, Clarence O. i Richard I 

wiSllery Pawley, Mrs. Ernest C Prosser, H. G 

N Mrs. J. F Payne, essor James Proxmire, Dr. Theodore 
Notz, John K Peacock, Charles D. Stanley 
Nowak, Mrs. Charles A. Pearl, Allen S Pruyn, Mrs, William 

owak, Maxwell M Pearso oy OTs 
N irnest H. Peck, Mrs. Charles G. Pryor, Maurice G 
Noyes, Mrs. John High Peck, he tel | 
Nugent, Dr. 0. B. Peirce, Misa Ida ver, Henri Pierre 
Nutting, C. G. Peirce, Ralph S Purcell, Dr. F. A 
Nuyttens, Alfred A. Pencik, Miles F. Purrucker, Miss 
Nye, Mra. William J. Pentecost, Lewis J. 

: Pepple, Mrs. Eloise D. Putnam, Charles F. 
O’Brien pocree Richenas Poi Harry F. Bsa Rufus W. 
O'Brien, . Mrs. Philip Sad Mrs. HattieS, Pyterek, Rev. Peter H 

Peters, G. M. 
O'Connell, William L. ateraen. Mil x ) 7 
O'Donnell, Mrs. Simon Seven aes oe Peeps somes: 
i rabid Suejiro Peterson, Leonard ea 
0 Dr. Richard Petrakia, Mrs, Mark EE. = pator Franklin 

Bartlett Petrie, Dr. Scott Turner Padniocki. Father S 
Oliver, G. Eh Ww aes Mrs. 7: oe Raim, Dr, William 
Olmsted, Conway H iat Ce a Raleigh, James F, 


Otter, William 
SS Mrs. Richard 
oF 


Pach ; Clarence 3. : eyer M. ’ James 
P » Mrs. Louis J. Pope, Mrs. G. J. het “Mrs. Arthur W. 
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olfex, "Gerald A 
Rolland, Frederick 


Conrad E. 


. O. 
Schnigi, Ch Charles H. 


Gahenceee, Ucn. Frank J. 


Schroeder, August F. 
Schroll, W. H. 


Sharp, Mrs. 
Shattuck, Charles. H. 
Shaver, J ohn W. 
Shaw, Mra. J. G. 
Shaw, Mrs. Walter A. 
Shay, John B. 
Sheahan, Miss 

, man, Charles E. 
Sheil, Mra. James B. 
3 |, Guy C. 
Sheriffs, Walter A. 
Sherman, Edwin 


Sherman, H. Cc. 
Sherman, Louis A. 
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Sh Mrs. W. W. Snow, Mra. Sydney B. Stofit, Edmond B. 
Shields, Balford Q. Snyder, Harry Stokes, Miss Marguerite 
Shippey, Mrs.Charles W. Socatch, Miss Anna Stoll, Mra. Annie 
Shiverick, Mrs. A. F. Somerville, Mrs. Helen Stolz, Mrs. Leon 
Shonts, Miss Beatrice M. Song, A. F. Stolzenbach, Miss 
Short, J. EK. Sontag, Edward A. Emma W. 
Shortall, Mrs. John G. Soper, Thomas Storkan, Mrs. James 
Shortall, rensen, Mrs. Axel 5. Stover, Mrs. James D. 
Showalter, 2 Miss ‘Anna B.  Sorley, Dr. biltord 8. _  Stransky, Hon. 
Shurtleff, Miss L. H. Sparrow, Mra. W. W. K. Franklin J. 
Sidley, W. P. Speed, Dr. Kelloge. Straub, Mrs. Walter F. 
Sieck, Herbert Spencer, Mrs. Frank E. Straus, Eli M. 
es IG AN Mrs. Sperry, Mrs. Donald D. Strauss, Mrs. Lee J. 

| William H : iegel, Phil “oan Strible ee 

. PICK, | Stripien 





Simpson, Walter H. Staples, Miss Emily Sutcliffe, Elbert ( 
Sindelar, Jookea C. States, Mra. Wilmer M. Sutcliffe, Miss E. 
Sinding, John Steele, Leo M. Sutton, J. J. 7 
Singleton, Mrs. “Charles J. kesraleoi Si J. Swain, Miss Irene M. 
Siqueland, T. A. Swanson, Frank E. 
Skala, Rudolph J. Stain, wtis rh jolph Swearingen, Henry Curtis 
, Dawson H. Stein, Mrs. Ernst Sw y, D. F. 
Skillman, Mrs. rer wokgy a 8. ae Sweet, Donald H. 
Skog, Mrs. Ludvig bec &. Swift, T. Philip 
Slade, John C. Sylvester, Miss Ada I 
Slade, Mason | Stenson, Hen teal E. Sype, George 
Slaten, Mrs. A. Stephenson, Mrs. 
Sleight, Miss Barbara H. er E. Tabb, H. B. 
lingluff, William H. Been, Mrs, Herbert L. Taberner, Mise Mattie E. 

Sloan, F. A. Jacob 5. | Talbot, Mrs. Eugene 
Sal Mis feu eb Aloe 

12 ea H. tevens, | tae TTS 
smeeth, Mrs. Edwin E. Charlotte M. Toke MeL S 
Smith, Mrs. A. P. Stevens, Mrs. ClydeG. ‘Tash, J, Donald 
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